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NOT  upon  marble  or  sepulchral  brass 
Have  I  the  record  of  thy  worth  inscribed, 
Dear  Uncle !  nor  from  Chantrey's  chisel  ask'd 
A  monumental  statue,  which  might  wear 
Thro'  many  an  age  thy  venerable  form. 
Such  tribute,  were  I  rich  in  this  world's  wealth, 
Should  rightfully  be  rendered,  in  discharge 
Of  grateful  duty,  to  the  world  evinced 
When  testifying  so  by  outward  sign 
Its  deep  and  inmost  sense.     But  what  I  can 
Is  rendered  piously,  prefixing  here 
Thy  perfect  lineaments,  two  centuries 
Before  thy  birth  by  Holbein's  happy  hand 
Prefigured  thus.     It  is  the  portraiture 
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Of  More  the  mild,  the  learned,  and  the  good ; 
Traced  in  that  better  stage  of  human  life, 
When  vain  imaginations,  troublous  thoughts, 
And  hopes  and  fears  have  had  their  course,  and  left 
The  intellect  composed,  the  heart  at  rest, 
Nor  yet  decay  hath  touch'd  our  mortal  frame. 
Such  was  the  man  whom  Henry,  of  desert 
Appreciant  alway,  chose  for  highest  trust ; 
Whom  England  in  that  eminence  approved  ; 
Whom  Europe  honoured,  and  Erasmus  loved. 
Such  he  was  ere  heart-hardening  bigotry 
Obscured  his  spirit,  made  him  with  himself 
Discordant,  and,  contracting  then  his  brow, 
With  sour  defeature  marr'd  his  countenance. 
What  he  was,  in  his  best  and  happest  time, 
Even  such  wert  thou,  dear  Uncle !  such  thy  look 
Benign  and  thoughtful ;  such  thy  placid  mien ; 
Thine  eye  serene,  significant  and  strong, 
Bright  in  its  quietness,  yet  brightening  oft 
With  quick  emotion  of  benevolence, 
Or  flash  of  active  fancy,  and  that  mirth 
Which  aye  with  sober  wisdom  well  accords. 
Nor  ever  did  true  Nature,  with  more  nice 
Exactitude,  fit  to  the  inner  man 
The  fleshly  mould,  than  when  she  stampt  on  thine 
Her  best  credentials,  and  bestowed  on  thee 
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An  aspect,  to  whose  sure  benignity 
Beasts  with  instinctive  confidence  could  trust, 
Which  at  a  glance  obtained  respect  from  men, 
And  won  at  once  good  will  from  all  the  good. 

Such  as  in  semblance,  such  in  word  and  deed 

Lisbon  beheld  him,  when  for  many  a  year 

The  even  tenour  of  his  spotless  life 

Adorn'd  the  English  Church, . .  her  minister 

In  that  strong  hold  of  Rome's  Idolatry, 

To  God  and  man  approved.     What  Englishman, 

Who  in  those  peaceful  days  of  Portugal 

Resorted  thither,  curious  to  observe 

Her  cities,  and  the  works  and  ways  of  men, 

But  sought  him,  and  from  his  abundant  stores 

Of  knowledge  profited  ?     What  stricken  one, 

Sent  thither  to  protract  a  living  death, 

Forlorn  perhaps,  and  friendless  else,  but  found 

A  friend  in  him  ?     What  mourners, . .  who  had  seen 

The  object  of  their  agonizing  hopes 

In  that  sad  cypress  ground  deposited, 

Wherein  so  many  a  flower  of  British  growth," 

Untimely  faded  and  cut  down,  is  laid, 

In  foreign  earth  compress'd, . .  but  bore  away 

A  life- long  sense  of  his  compassionate  care, 

His  Christian  goodness  ?    Faithful  shepherd  he,' 
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And  vigilant  against  the  wolves,  who  there, 
If  entrance  might  be  won,  would  straight  beset 
The  dying  stranger,  and  with  merciless  zeal 
Bay  the  death-bed  !     In  every  family 
Throughout  his  fold  was  he  the  welcome  guest, 
Alike  to  every  generation  dear, 
The  children's  favourite,  and  the  grandsire's  friend, 
Tried,  trusted  and  beloved.     So  liberal  too 
In  secret  alms,  even  to  his  utmost  means, 
That  they  who  served  him,  and  who  saw  in  part 
The  channels  where  his  constant  bounty  ran, 
Maugre  their  own  uncharitable  faith, 
Believed  him,  for  his  works,  secure  of  Heaven. 

It  would  have  been  a  grief  for  me  to  think 
The  features,  which  so  perfectly  express'd 
That  excellent  mind,  should  irretrievably 
From  earth  have  past  away,  existing  now 
Only  in  some  few  faithful  memories 
Insoul'd,  and  not  by  any  limner's  skill 
To  be  imbodied  thence.     A  blessing  then 
On  him,  in  whose  prophetic  counterfeit 
Preserved,  the  children  now,  who  were  the  crown 
Of  his  old  age,  may  see  their  father's  face, 
Here  to  the  very  life  pourtray'd,  as  when 
Spain's  mountain  passes,  and  her  ilex  woods, 
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And  fragrant  wildernesses,  side  by  side, 
With  him  I  traversed,  in  my  morn  of  youth, 
And  gathered  knowledge  from  his  full  discourse. 
Often  in  former  years  I  pointed  out, 
Well-pleased,  the  casual  portrait,  which  so  well 
Assorted  in  all  points ;  and  haply  since, 
While  lingering  o'er  this  meditative  work, 
Sometimes  that  likeness,  not  unconsciously, 
Hath  tinged  the  strain ;  and  therefore,  for  the  sake 
Of  this  resemblance,  are  these  volumes  now 
Thus  to  his  memory  properly  inscribed. 

O  Friend !  0  more  than  father !  whom  I  found 

Forbearing  alway,  alway  kind ;  to  whom 

No  gratitude  can  speak  the  debt  I  owe ; 

Far  on  their  earthly  pilgrimage  advanced 

Are  they  who  knew  thee  when  we  drew  the  breath 

Of  that  delicious  clime !  The  most  are  gone ; 

And  whoso  yet  survive  of  those  who  then 

Were  in  their  summer  season,  on  the  tree 

Of  life  hang  here  and  there  like  wintry  leaves, 

Which  the  first  breeze  will  from  the  bough  bring  down. 

I,  too,  am  in  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf. 

And  yet,  (no  wish  is  nearer  to  my  heart,) 

One  arduous  labour  more,  as  unto  thee 

In  duty  bound,  full  fain  would  I  complete, 
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(So  Heaven  permit,)  recording  faithfully 
The  heroic  rise,  the  glories,  the  decline, 
Of  that  fallen  country,  dear  to  us,  wherein 
The  better  portion  of  thy  days  was  past ; 
And  where,  in  fruitful  intercourse  with  thee, 
My  intellectual  life  received  betimes 
The  bias  it  hath  kept.     Poor  Portugal, 
In  us  thou  harbouredst  no  ungrateful  guests ! 
We  loved  thee  well ;  mother  magnanimous 
Of  mighty  intellects  and  faithful  hearts, . . 
For  such  in  other  times  thou  wert,  nor  yet 
To  be  despair'd  of,  for  not  yet,  methinks, 
Degenerate  wholly,  . .  yes,  we  loved  thee  well ! 
And  in  thy  moving  story,  (so  but  life 
Be  given  me  to  mature  the  gathered  store 
Of  thirty  years,)  poet,  and  politick, 
And  Christian  sage  (only  philosopher 
Who  from  the  Well  of  living  water  drinks 
Never  to  thirst  again),  shall  find,  I  ween, 
For  fancy,  and  for  profitable  thought, 
Abundant  food. 

Alas!  should  this  be  given, 
Such  consummation  of  my  work  will  now 
Be  but  a  mournful  close,  the  one  being  gone, 
Whom  to  have  satisfied  was  still  to  me 
A  pure  reward,  outweighing  far  all  breath 
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Of  public  praise.     O  friend  revered,  0  guide 

And  fellow-labourer  in  this  ample  field, 

How  large  a  portion  of  myself  hath  past 

With  thee,  from  earth  to  Heaven !  . .  Thus  they  who  reach 

Grey  hairs,  die  piecemeal.     But  in  good  old  age 

Thou  hast  departed ;  not  to  be  bewailed, . . 

Oh  no  !  The  promise  on  the  Mount  vouchsafed, 

Nor  abrogate  by  any  later  law 

Reveal'd  to  man, .  .  that  promise,  as  by  thee 

Full  piously  deserved,  was  faithfully 

In  thee  fulfill'd,  and  in  the  land  thy  days 

Were  long.     I  would  not,  as  I  saw  thee  last, 

For  a  king's  ransom,  have  detain'd  thee  here, . . 

Bent,  like  the  antique  sculptor's  limbless  trunk, 

By  chronic  pain,  yet  with  thine  eye  unquench'd, 

The  ear  undimm'd,  the  mind  retentive  still, 

The  heart  unchanged,  the  intellectual  lamp 

Burning  in  its  corporeal  sepulchre ! 

No ;  not  if  human  wishes  had  had  power 

To  have  suspended  Nature's  constant  work, 

Would  they  who  loved  thee  have  detained  thee  thus, 

Waiting  for  death. 

That  trance  is  over.     Thou 
Art  entered  on  thy  heavenly  heritage ; 
And  I,  whose  dial  of  mortality 
Points  to  the  eleventh  hour,  shall  follow  soon. 
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Meantime,  with  dutiful  and  patient  hope, 

I  labour  that  our  names  conjoin'd  may  long 

Survive,  in  honour  one  day  to  be  held 

Where  old  Lisboa  from  her  hills  o'erlooks 

Expanded  Tagus,  Vith  its  populous  shores 

And  pine  woods,  to  Palmella's  crested  height : 

Nor  there  alone ;  but  in  those  rising  realms 

Where  now  the  offsets  of  the  Lusian  tree 

Push  forth  their  vigorous  shoots, . .  from  central  plains, 

Whence  rivers  flow  divergent,  to  the  gulph 

Southward  where  wild  Parana  disembogues. 

A  sea-like  stream ;  and  northward  in  a  world 

Of  forests,  where  huge  Orellana  clips 

His  thousand  islands  with  his  thousand  arms. 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 


PREFACE. 


THIS  book  originated  in  the  train  of  thought 
described  in  the  introductory  pages,  and  was 
begun  at  the  time  there  specified.  For  the 
form  which  it  has  taken  I  am  indebted  to 
Boethius ;  an  obligation  which  perhaps  few 
readers  would  have  suspected,  but  which  I 
am  not  the  less  bound  to  acknowledge.  Far- 
ther than  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  say, 
that  recent  circumstances  have  produced  no 
change  in  the  author  concerning  the  Roman 
Catholic  Question :  no  one  however  can 
more  sincerely  wish  that  timid  councils  may 
be  proved  by  the  event  to  have  been  wise 
ones ;  that  government  may  gain  strength  by 
yielding  to  menaces ;  and  that  the  Protest- 
ant Constitution  of  these  kingdoms  may  be 
secured  by  abandoning  the  principles  upon 
which  it  was  established. 

And  here  this  Preface  would  have  ended, 
if  a  certain  Rev.  Mr.  Shannon,    who  was 
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three  or  four  times  in  company  with  me, 
three  or  four  and  twenty  years  ago,  had  not 
thought  proper  to  affirm  in  a  recent  pamph- 
let, that  Mr.  Southey  expressed  to  him,  at 
that  time,  '  ardent  wishes'  for  the  restoration 
of  what  he  calls  '  the  Catholic  rights ;'  and 
to  assert  that  such  wishes  could  not  possibly 
have  been  changed,  except  from  '  causes  that 
*  are  liable  to  suspicion.'    It  is  so  utterly  in- 
significant what  opinions  any  individual  may 
have  advanced  upon  such  a  topic,  long  ago, 
in  the  freedom  of  conversation,  at  a  private 
table,  that  I  should  not  think  it  worth  while 
to   bestow  any  public  notice   upon  such  a 
statement,    still  less    upon    the    insinuation 
which  accompanies  it,  were  there  not  persons 
in  whom  party  spirit  has  so  far  destroyed  the 
sense  of  honour  and  of  justice,  that  any  autho- 
rity  however   futile  is   sufficient  for    them, 
when   the    purpose  of   detraction    is   to  be 
served  by  it.      But  these   '  ardent  wishes,' 
and  the  energy  of  language  in  which   Mr. 
Shannon   pretends   to   remember    that   they 
were  expressed,   never  had,  or   could  have 
had  any  existence,  except  in  the  dreams  of 
his  own  imagination.    For  it  is  well  known 
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to  every  one  of  my  early  friends,  (and  few 
men,  as  they  pass  through  life,  have  dropt 
fewer  of  their  friendships  on  the  way,)  that 
my  opinions  respecting  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims   to   seats   in   Parliament  and   certain 
offices  in  the  state  have   always  been  the 
same.     I  have  ever  maintained  that  the  Ro- 
manists ought  to  be  admitted  to  every  office 
of  trust,  honour,  or  emolument,  which  is  not 
connected  with  legislative  power ;  but  that  it 
is  against  the  plainest  rules  of  policy  to  en- 
trust men  with  power  in   the   State  whose 
bounden  religious  duty  it  is  to  subvert,  if  they 
can,  the   Church.      These   opinions   I   have 
uniformly  held  since  the  question  was  brought 
forward  in  the  first  year  of  the  present  cen- 
tury ;  and  in  these  (with  leave  of  Sir  James 
Graham)  I  expect  to  continue  for  the  short 
remainder  of  my  life  ; . .  unless  that  honour- 
able and  courteous  Baronet,  who  represents 
the  county  of  Cumberland,   and  mis-repre- 
sents me,  should  lay  before  the  world  such 
arguments,  deduced  from  his  own  researches 
and  experience,  that  I  must  be  enforced  in 
reason  and  in  conscience  to  submit  to  them 
and  acknowledge  my  conviction  accordingly. 
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. .  Of  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  Irish 
people,  (which  is  altogether  a  different  ques- 
tion,) of  the  condition  to  which  their  land- 
lords, their  middlemen  and  their  priests  have 
reduced  them,  and  the  state  of  barbarism  in 
which  the  British  Government,  by  the  gross- 
est neglect  of  its  paramount  duty,  has  suf- 
fered them  to  remain,  I  have  at  all  times  felt, 
and  spoken,  as  a  man  who  abhors  oppression, 
and  earnestly  wishes  for  every  possible  im- 
provement in  the  spiritual  and  temporal  con- 
dition of  his  fellow- creatures. 

Having  thus  given  the  most  direct  contra- 
diction to  Mr.  Shannon's  assertions,  I  leave 
him  to  reconcile  his  conduct  on  this  occasion 
with  the  principles  by  which  our  intercourse 
in  society  is  usually  supposed  to  be  regulated, 
and  his  insinuations  with  the  charity  which 
as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  he  ought  better  to 
have  understood  and  to  have  practised. 

KESWICK,  9tk  March,  1829. 
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THE    INTRODUCTION. 


Posso  aver  certezza,  e  non  paura, 

Che  raccontando  quel  che  m'  e  accaduto, 

II  ver  dirdf  ne  mi  sard  creduto. 

Orlando  Innamorato,  c.  5.  st.  53. 


1 

IT  was  during  that  melancholy  November,  when 

the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  had  dif- 
fused throughout  Great  Britain  a  more  general 
sorrow  than  had  ever  before  been  known  in 
these  kingdoms  ;  I  was  sitting  alone,  at  evening, 
in  my  library,  and  my  thoughts  had  wandered, 
from  the  book  before  me,  to  the  circumstances 
which  made  this  national  calamity  be  felt  almost 
like  a  private  affliction.  While  I  was  thus 
musing,  the  post-woman  arrived.  My  letters 
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told  me  there  was  nothing  exaggerated  in  the 
public  accounts  of  the  impression  which  this 
sudden  loss  had  produced :  that  wherever  you 
went,  you  found  the  women  of  the  family  weep- 
ing, and  that  men  could  scarcely  speak  of  the 
event  without  tears  :  that  in  all  the  better  parts 
of  the  metropolis,  there  was  a  sort  of  palsied 
feeling  which  seemed  to  affect  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  active  life ;  and  that  for  several  days 
there  prevailed  in  the  streets  a  stillness  like 
that  of  the  Sabbath,  but  without  its  repose.  I 
opened  the  newspaper ;  it  was  still  bordered 
with  broad  mourning  lines,  and  was  filled  with 
details  concerning  the  deceased  Princess.  Her 
coffin  and  the  ceremonies  at  her  funeral  were 
described  as  minutely  as  the  order  of  her  nup- 
tials and  her  bridal  dress  had  been,  in  the  same 
journal,  scarce  eighteen  months  before.  '  Man,' 
says  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  '  is  a  noble  animal, 

*  splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the  grave ; 
'  solemnizing   nativities  and  deaths  with  equal 

*  lustre,  nor  omitting  ceremonies  of  bravery  in 

*  the  infamy  of  his  nature.'      These  things  led 
me  in  spirit  to  the  vault,  and  I  thought  of  the 
memorable  dead  among  whom  her   mortal   re- 
mains   were   now   deposited.      Possessed    with 
such  imaginations,  I  leaned  back  upon  the  sofa 
and  closed  my  eyes. 
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Ere  long  I  was  awakened  from  that  conscious 
state  of  slumber  in  which  the  stream  of  fancy 
fjoweth  as  it  listeth,  by  the  entrance  of  an 
elderly  personage,  of  grave  and  dignified  ap- 
pearance. His  countenance  and  manner  were 
remarkably  benign,  and  announced  a  high  de- 
gree of  intellectual  rank,  and  he  accosted  me 
in  a  voice  of  uncommon  sweetness,  saying, 
Montesinos,  a  stranger  from  a  distant  country 
may  intrude  upon  you  without  those  credentials 
which  in  other  cases  you  have  a  right  to  require. 
From  America  ?  I  replied,  rising  to  salute  him. 
Some  of  the  most  gratifying  visits  which  I  have 
ever  received,  have  been  from  that  part  of  the 
world.  It  gives  me  indeed  more  pleasure  than 
I  can  express,  to  welcome  such  travellers  as 
have  sometimes  found  their  way  from  New 
England  to  these  lakes  and  mountains ;  men 
who  have  not  forgotten  what  they  owe  to  their 
ancient  mother ;  whose  principles,  and  talents, 
and  attainments,  would  render  them  an  orna- 
ment to  any  country,  and  might  almost  lead  me 
to  hope  that  their  republican  constitution  may 
be  more  permanent,  than  all  other  considera- 
tions would  induce  me  either  to  suppose  or 
wish. 

You  judge  of  me,   he  made  answer,  by  my 

B  2 
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speech.  I  am,  however,  English  by  birth,  and 
come  now  from  a  more  distant  country  than 
America,  wherein  I  have  long  been  naturalized. 
Without  explaining  himself  further,  or  allowing 
me  time  to  make  the  inquiry  which  would 
naturally  have  followed,  he  asked  me,  if  I  were 
not  thinking  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  when  he 
disturbed  me.  That,  said  I,  may  easily  be  di- 
vined. All  persons  whose  hearts  are  not  filled 
with  their  own  grief,  are  thinking  of  her  at  this 
time.  It  had  just  occurred  to  me,  that  on  two 
former  occasions,  when  the  heir-apparent  of 
England  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  the 
nation  was  on  the  eve  of  a  religious  revolution 
in  the  first  instance,  and  of  a  political  one  in 
the  second. 

Prince  Arthur  and  Prince  Henry,  he  replied. 
Do  you  notice  this  as  ominous,  or  merely  as 
remarkable  ? 

Merely  as  remarkable,  was  my  answer.  Yet 
there  are  certain  moods  of  mind,  in  which  we 
can  scarcely  help  ascribing  an  ominous  import- 
ance to  any  remarkable  coincidence,  wherein 
things  of  moment  are  concerned. 

Are  you  superstitious  ?  said  he,     Understand 
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me  as  using  the  word,  for  want  of  a  more  ap- 
propriate one ;  not  in  its  ordinary  and  contemp- 
tuous acceptation. 

I  smiled  at  the  question,  and  replied,  many 
persons  would  apply  the  epithet  to  me  without 
qualifying  it.  This,  you  know,  is  the  age  of 
reason,  and  during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  men  have  been  reasoning  themselves  out 
of  every  thing  that  they  ought  to  believe  and 
feel.  Among  a  certain  miserable  class  who  are 
more  numerous  than  is  commonly  supposed,  he 
who  believes  in  a  First  Cause,  and  a  future  state, 
is  regarded  with  contempt  as  a  superstitionist. 
The  religious  Naturalist  in  his  turn  despises  the 
feeble  mind  of  the  Socinian ;  and  the  Socinian 
looks  with  astonishment  or  pity  at  the  weakness 
of  those,  who,  having  by  conscientious  inquiry 
satisfied  themselves  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
Scriptures,  are  contented  to  believe  what  is 
written,  and  acknowledge  humility  to  be  the 
foundation  of  wisdom  as  well  as  of  virtue.  But 
for  myself,  many,  if  not  most  of  those  even  who 
agree  with  me  in  all  essential  points,  would  be 
inclined  to  think  me  superstitious,  because  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  avow  my  persuasion  that 
there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than 
are  dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy. 
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You  believe  then  in  apparitions,  said  my 
visitor. 

MONTESINOS. 

Even  so,  Sir.  That  such  things  should  be, 
is  probable  a  priori ;  and  I  cannot  refuse  assent 
to  the  strong  evidence  that  such*  things  are, 
nor  to  the  common  consent  which  has  prevailed 
among  all  people,  every  where,  in  all  ages ;  a 
belief  indeed  which  is  truly  catholic,  in  the 
widest  acceptation  of  the  word.  I  am,  by  in- 

*  Concerning  one  of  these  stories,  Boswell  relates  the  fol- 
lowing conversation.  Johnson  had  been  saying,  that  Wesley 
could  talk  well  on  any  subject.  BOSWELL.  Pray,  Sir,  what 
has  he  made  of  his  story  of  a  ghost  ?  JOHNSON.  Why,  Sir,  he 
believes  it,  but  not  on  sufficient  evidence.  He  did  not  take 
time  enough  to  examine  the  girl.  It  was  at  Newcastle,  where 
the  ghost  was  said  to  have  appeared  to  a  young  woman  several 
times,  mentioning  something  about  the  right  to  an  old  house, 
advising  application  to  be  made  to  an  attorney,  which  was 
done;  and  at  the  same  time  saying  the  attorney  would  do 
nothing,  which  proved  to  be  the  fact.  This,  says  John,  is  a 
proof  that  a  ghost  knows  our  thoughts.  Now  (laughing)  it  is 
not  necessary  to  know  our  thoughts  to  tell  that  an  attorney 
will  sometimes  do  nothing.  Charles  Wesley,  who  is  a  more 
stationary  man,  does  not  believe  the  story.  I  am  sorry  that  John 
did  not  take  more  pains  to  inquire  into  the  evidence  for  it. 
Miss  SEWARD  (with  an  incredulous  smile)  What,  Sir !  about 
a  ghost?  JOHNSON  (with  solemn  vehemence)  Yes,  Madam: 
this  is  a  question  which,  after  five  thousand  years,  is  yet  un- 
decided ;  a  question,  whether  in  theology  or  philosophy,  one  of 
the  most  important  that  can  come  before  the  human  under- 
standing. 
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quiry  and  conviction,  as  well  as  by  inclination 
and  feeling,  a  Christian ;  life  would  be  intoler- 
able to  me  if  I  were  not  so.  But,  says  Saint- 
Evremont,  '  the  most  devout  cannot  always 
'  command  their  belief,  nor  the  most  impious 
'  their  incredulity.'  I  acknowledge  with  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  that  '  as  in  philosophy,  so  in 
'  divinity,  there  are  sturdy  doubts  and  boisterous 
'  objections,  wherewith  the  unhappiness  of  our 
'  knowledge  too  nearly  acquainteth  us ;'  and  I 
confess  with  him  that  these  are  to  be  conquered, 
'  not  in  a  martial  posture,  but  on  our  knees.' 
If  then  there  are  moments  wherein  I,  who  have 
satisfied  my  reason,  and  possess  a  firm  and 
assured  faith,  feel  that  I  have  in  this  opinion 
a  strong  hold, . .  I  cannot  but  perceive  that  they 
who  have  endeavoured  to  dispossess  the  people 
of  their  old  instinctive  belief  in  such  things, 
have  done  little  service  to  individuals,  and  much 
injury  to  the  community. 

STRANGER. 

Do  you  extend  this  to  a  belief  in  witchcraft  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

The  common  stories  of  witchcraft  confute 
themselves,  as  may  be  seen  in  all  the  trials  for 
that  offence.  Upon  this  subject  I  would  say 
with  my  old  friend  Charles  Lamb, 
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I  do  not  love  to  credit  tales  of  magic ! 

Heaven's  music,  which  is  order,  seems  unstrung, 

And  this  brave  world 

(The  mystery  of  God)  unbeautified, 

Disorder'd,  marr'd,  where  such  strange  things  are  acted. 

The  only  inference  which  can  be  drawn  from 
the  confession  of  some  of  the  poor  wretches  who 
have  suffered  upon  such  charges,  is,  that  they 
had  attempted  to  commit  the  crime,  and  there- 
by incurred  the  guilt  and  deserved  the  punish- 
ment*. Of  this  indeed  there  have  been  recent 
instances;  and  in  one  atrocious  case,  the  crimi- 
nal escaped,  because  the  statute  against  the 
imaginary  offence  is  obsolete,  and  there  exists 
no  law  which  could  reach  the  real  one. 

STRANGER. 

He  who  may  wish  to  show  with  what  absurd 
perversion  the  forms  and  technicalities  of  law 
are  applied  to  obstruct  the  purposes  of  justice, 
which  they  were  designed  to  further,  may  find 
excellent  examples  in  England.  But  leaving 
this,  allow  me  to  ask  whether  you  think  all  the 
stories  which  are  related  of  an  intercourse  be- 

*  Our  witches  are  justly  hanged,  says  Dryden,  because  they 
think  themselves  to  be  such  j  and  suffer  deservedly  for  believing 
they  did  mischief,  because  they  meant  it. — Essay  of  Dramatic 
Poesy. 
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tween  men  and  beings  of  a  superior  order,  good 
or  evil,  are  to  be  disbelieved  like  the  vulgar 
tales  of  witchcraft  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

If  you  happen,  Sir,  to  have  read  some  of  those 
ballads  which  I  threw  off  in  the  high  spirits  of 
youth,  you  'may  judge  what  my  opinion  then 
was  of  the  grotesque  demonology  of  the  monks 
and  middle  ages,  by  the  use  there  made  of  it. 
But  in  the  scale  of  existences  there  may  be  as 
many  orders  above  us,  as  below.  We  know 
there  are  creatures  so  minute,  that  without  the 
aid  of  our  glasses  they  could  never  have  been 
discovered ;  and  this  fact,  if  it  were  not  noto- 
rious as  well  as  certain,  would  appear  not  less 
incredible  to  sceptical  minds  than  that  there 
should  be  beings  which  are  invisible  to  us  be- 
cause of  their  subtlety.  That  there  are  such,  I 
am  as  little  able  to  doubt,  as  I  am  to  affirm  any- 
thing concerning  them ;  but  if  there  are  such, 
why  not  evil  spirits,  as  well  as  wicked  men? 
Many  travellers  who  have  been  conversant  with 
savages  have  been  fully  persuaded  that  their 
jugglers  actually  possessed  some  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  invisible  world,  and  exer- 
cised a  supernatural  power  which  they  derived 
from  it.  And  not  missionaries  only  have  be- 
lieved this,  and  old  travellers  who  lived  in  ages 
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of  credulity,  but  more  recent  observers,  such 
as  Carver  and  Bruce,  whose  testimony  is  of 
great  weight,  and  who  were  neither  ignorant, 
nor  weak,  nor  credulous  men.  What  I  have 
read  concerning  ordeals,  also  staggers  me ;  and 
I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  think  it  more  pos- 
sible, that  when  there  has  been  full  faith  on  all 
sides,  these  appeals  to  divine  justice  may  have 
been  answered  by  Him  who  sees  the  secrets  of 
all  hearts,  than  that  modes  of  trial  should  have 
prevailed  so  long  and  so  generally,  from  some  of 
which  no  person  could  ever  have  escaped  with- 
out an  interposition  of  Providence*.  Thus  it 
has  appeared  to  me  in  my  calm  and  unbiassed 
judgment..  Yet  I  confess  I  should  want  faith 
to  make  the  trial.  May  it  not  be,  that  by  such 
means  in  dark  ages,  and  among  blind  nations, 
the  purpose  is  effected  of  preserving  conscience 
and  the  belief  of  our  immortality,  without  which 
the  life  of  our  life  would  be  extinct  ?  And  with 
regard  to  the  conjurers  of  the  African  and 

*  The  Rocking  Stone  placed  the  decision  entirely  in  the  power 
of  the  priests  ;  but  the  ordeal  of  boiling  water,  or  boiling  oil, 
and  some  of  those  in  which  red  hot  iron  was  used,  left  no  means 
of  escape  by  contrivance,  and  no  possibility  of  escaping  by 
chance.  I  think  it  is  Forbes  (in  his  Oriental  Memoirs)  who 
mentions  a  remarkable  case  at  which  he  was  present  himself, 
and  where  there  could  have  been  no  collusion. 
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American  savages,  would  it  be  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that,  as  the  most  elevated  devotion 
brings  us  into  fellowship  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
a  correspondent  degree  of  wickedness  may  effect 
a  communion  with  evil  Intelligences?  These 
are  mere  speculations,  which  I  advance  for  as 
little  as  they  are  worth.  My  serious  belief 
amounts  to  this,  that  preternatural  impressions 
are  sometimes  communicated  to  us  for  wise  pur- 
poses ;  and  that  departed  spirits  are  sometimes 
permitted  to  manifest  themselves. 

STRANGER. 

If  a  ghost  then  were  disposed  to  pay  you  a 
visit,  you  would  be  in  a  proper  state  of  mind  for 
receiving  such  a  visitor  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

I  should  not  credit  my  senses  lightly ;  neither 
should  I  obstinately  distrust  them,  after  I  had 
put  the  reality  of  the  appearance  to  the  proof,  as 
far  as  that  were  possible. 

STRANGER. 

Should  you  like  to  have  an  opportunity  afforded 
you? 

MONTESINOS. 

Heaven  forbid !  I  have  suffered  so  much  in 
dreams  from  conversing  with  those  whom  even 
in  sleep  I  knew  to  be  departed,  that  an  actual 
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presence  might  perhaps  be  more  than  I  could 
bear. 

STRANGER. 

But  if  it  were  the  spirit  of  one  with  whom 
you  had  no  near  ties  of  relationship,  or  love, 
how  then  would  it  affect  you  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

That  would  of  course  be  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances on  both  sides.  But  I  entreat  you 
not  to  imagine  that  I  am  any  way  desirous  of 
enduring  the  experiment. 

STRANGER. 

Suppose,  for  example,  he  were  to  present 
himself  as  I  have  done ;  the  purport  of  his 
coming  friendly ;  the  place  and  opportunity  suit- 
ing, as  at  present;  the  time  also  considerately 
chosen  . . .  after  dinner  ;  and  the  spirit  not  more 
abrupt  in  his  appearance,  not  more  formidable 
in  aspect  than  the  being  who  now  addresses 
you? 

MONTESINOS. 

Why,  Sir,  to  so  substantial  a  ghost,  and  of 
such  respectable  appearance,  I  might,  perhaps, 
have  courage  enough  to  say  with  Hamlet, 

Thou  comest  in  such  a  questionable  shape, 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee ! 

STRANGER. 

Then,   Sir,  let  me  introduce   myself  in   that 
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character,  now  that  our  conversation  has  con- 
ducted us  so  happily  to  the  point.  I  told  you 
truly  that  I  was  English  by  birth,  but  that  I 
came  from  a  more  distant  country  than  Ame- 
rica, and  had  long  been  naturalized  there.  The 
country  whence  I  come  is  not  the  New  World, 
but  the  other  one  :  and  I  now  declare  myself  in 
sober  earnest  to  be  a  Ghost. 

MONTESINOS. 

A  Ghost ! 

STRANGER. 

A  veritable  Ghost,  and  an  honest  one,  who 
went  out  of  the  world  with  so  good  a  character, 
that  he  will  hardly  escape  canonization  if  ever 
you  get  a  Roman  Catholic  king  upon  the  throne. 
And  now  what  test  do  you  require  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

I  can  detect  no  smell  of  brimstone ;  and  the 
candle  burns  as  it  did  before,  without  the 
slightest  tinge  of  blue  in  its  flame.  You  look, 
indeed,  like  a  spirit  of  health,  and  I  might  be 
disposed  to  give  entire  belief  to  that  counte- 
nance, if  it  were  not  for  the  tongue  that  belongs 
to  it.  But  you  are  a  queer  spirit,  whether  good 
or  evil. 

STRANGER. 

The  headsman  thought  so,  when  he  made 
a  ghost  of  me  almost  three  hundred  years  ago. 
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I  had  the  character  through  life  of  loving  a  jest, 
and  did  not  belie  it  at  the  last.  But  I  had  also 
as  general  a  reputation  for  sincerity,  and  of  that 
also  conclusive  proof  was  given  at  the  same 
time.  In  serious  truth,  then,  I  am  a  disem- 
bodied spirit,  and  the  form  in  which  I  now  mani- 
fest myself  is  subject  to  none  of  the  accidents 
of  matter . . .  You  are  still  incredulous  ! . ,  Feel, 
then,  and  be  convinced  ! 

My  incomprehensible  guest  extended  his  hand 
toward  me  as  he  spake.  I  held  forth  mine  to 
accept  it,  not,  indeed,  believing  him,  and  yet 
not  altogether  without  some  apprehensive  emo- 
tion, as  if  I  were  about  to  receive  an  electrical 
shock.  The  effect  was  more  startling  than  elec- 
tricity would  have  produced.  His  hand  had 
neither  weight  nor  substance;  my  fingers,  when 
they  would  have  closed  upon  it,  found  nothing 
that  they  could  grasp  :  it  was  intangible,  though 
it  had  all  the  reality  of  form. 

In  the  name  of  God,  I  exclaimed,  who  are  you, 
and  wherefore  are  you  come  ? 

Be  not  alarmed,  he  replied.  Your  reason, 
which  has  shown  you  the  possibility  of  such  an 
appearance  as  you  now  witness,  must  have  con- 
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vinced  you  also  that  it  would  never  be  permitted 
for  an  evil  end.  Examine  my  features  well,  and 
see  if  you  do  not  recognize  them.  Hans  Hol- 
bein was  excellent  at  a  likeness. 

I  had  now,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  a  dis- 
tinct sense  of  that  sort  of  porcupinish  motion 
over  the  whole  scalp  which  is  so  frequently  de- 
scribed by  the  Latin  poets.  It  was  consider- 
ably allayed  by  the  benignity  of  his  counte- 
nance and  the  manner  of  his  speech,  and  after 
looking-  him  steadily  in  the  face  I  ventured  to 
say,  for  the  likeness  had  previously  struck  me, 
Is  it  Sir  Thomas  More  ?  The  same :  he  made 
answer;  and  lifting  up  his  chin,  displayed  a 
circle  round  the  neck  brighter  in  colour  than 
the  ruby.  The  marks  of  martyrdom,  he  con- 
tinued, are  our  insignia  of  honour.  Fisher  and 
I  have  the  purple  collar,  as  Friar  Forrest  and 
Cranmer  have  the  robe  of  fire. 

A  mingled  feeling  of  fear  and  veneration  kept 
me  silent,  till  I  perceived  by  his  look  that  he 
expected  and  encouraged  me  to  speak  :  and  col- 
lecting my  spirits  as  well  as  I  could,  I  asked 
him  wherefore  he  had  thought  proper  to  ap- 
pear, and  why  to  me  rather  than  to  any  other 
person  ? 
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He  replied,  we  reap  as  we  have  sown.  Men 
bear  with  them  from  this  world  into  the  inter- 
mediate state  their  habits  of  mind  and  stores 
of  knowledge,  their  dispositions  and  affections 
and  desires ;  and  these  become  a  part  of  our 
punishment,  or  of  our  reward,  according  to 
their  kind.  Those  persons,  therefore,  in  whom 
the  virtue  of  patriotism  has  predominated, 
continue  to  regard  with  interest  their  native 
land,  unless  it  be  so  utterly  sunk  in  degrada- 
tion that  the  moral  relationship  between  them 
is  dissolved.  Epaminondas  can  have  no  sym- 
pathy at  this  time  with  Thebes,  nor  Cicero 
with  Rome,  nor  Belisarius  with  the  imperial 
city  of  the  East.  But  the  worthies  of  England 
retain  their  affection  for  their  noble  country, 
behold  its  advancement  with  joy,  and  when 
serious  danger  appears  to  threaten  the  goodly 
structure  of  its  institutions,  they  feel  as  much 
anxiety  as  is  compatible  with  their  state  of  bea- 
titude. 

MONTESINOS. 

What,  then,  may  doubt  and  anxiety  consist 
with  the  happiness  of  heaven  ? 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Heaven  and  hell  may  be  said  to  begin  on 
your  side  the  grave.  In  the  intermediate  state 
conscience  anticipates  with  unerring  certainty 
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the  result  of  judgement.  We,  therefore,  who 
have  done  well,  can  have  no  fear  for  ourselves. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  world  has  any  hold  upon 
our  affections,  we  are  liable  to  that  anxiety 
which  is  inseparable  from  terrestrial  hopes. 
And  as  parents  who  are  in  bliss  regard  still  with 
parental  love  the  children  whom  they  have  left 
on  earth,  we,  in  like  manner,  though  with  a 
feeling  different  in  kind  and  inferior  in  degree, 
look  with  apprehension  upon  the  perils  of  our 
country. 

•• siib  pectore  forti 

Vivit  adhuc  patrice  pittas  ;  stimulatque  sepultum 
Libertatis  amor :  pondus  mortale  necari 
Si  potuit,  veteres  ammo  postfunera  vires 
Mansere,  et  prisci  vivit  non  immemor  eevi. 

They  are  the  words  of  old  Mantuan. 

MONTESINOS. 

I  am  to  understand  then  that  you  cannot  see 
into  the  ways  of  futurity. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Enlarged  as  our  faculties  are,  you  must  not 
suppose  that  we  partake  of  prescience.  For 
human  actions  are  free,  and  we  exist  in  time. 
The  future  is  to  us  therefore  as  uncertain  as  to 
you  ;  except,  only,  that  having  a  clearer  and 
more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  past,  we 
are  enabled  to  reason  better  from  causes  to 

VOL.  i.  c 
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consequences,  and  by  what  has  been,  to  judge 
of  what  is  likely  to  be.  We  have  this  advan- 
tage also,  that  we  are  divested  of  all  those  pas- 
sions which  cloud  the  intellects  and  warp  the 
understandings  of  men.  .  .  You  are  thinking,  I 
perceive,  how  much  you  have  to  learn,  and 
what  you  should  first  inquire  of  me.  But  e%- 
pect  no  revelations  !  Enough  was  revealed  when 
man  was  assured  of  judgement  after  death, 
and  the  means  of  salvation  were  aiforded  him. 
I  neither  come  to  discover  secret  things  nor 
hidden  treasures;  but  to  discourse  with  you 
concerning  these  portentous  and  monster-breed- 
ing times ;  for  it  is  your  lot,  as  it  was  mine,  to 
live  during  one  of  the  grand  climacterics  of  the 
world.  And  I  come  to  you,  rather  than  to  any 
other  person,  because  you  have  been  led  to  me- 
ditate upon  the  corresponding  changes  whereby 
your  age  and  mine  are  distinguished •  and 
because,  notwithstanding  many  discrepancies 
and  some  dispathies  between  us,  (speaking  of 
myself  as  I  was,  and  as  you  know  me,)  there  are 
certain  points  of  sympathy  and  resemblance 
which  bring  us  into  contact,  and  enable  us  at 
once  to  understand  each  other, 

MONTESINOS. 

Et  in  Utopia  ego. 
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SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

You  apprehend  me.  We  have  both  specu- 
lated in  the  joy  and  freedom  of  our  youth  upon 
the  possible  improvement  of  society;  and  both 
in  like  manner  have  lived  to  dread  with  reason 
the  effects  of  that  restless  spirit,  which,  like 
the  Titaness  Mutability  described  by  your  im 
mortal  master,  insults  Heaven  and  disturbs  the 
earth.  By  comparing  the  great  operating 
causes  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  and  in 
this  age  of  revolutions,  going  back  to  the  former 
age,  looking  at  things  as  I  then  beheld  them, 
perceiving  wherein  I  judged  rightly,  and 
wherein  I  erred,  and  tracing  the  progress  of 
those  causes  which  are  now  developing  their 
whole  tremendous  power,  you  will  derive  in- 
struction, which  you  are  a  fit  person  to  receive 
and  communicate;  for  without  being  solicitous 
concerning  present  effect,  you  are  contented  to 
cast  your  bread  upon  the  waters.  You  are  now 
acquainted  with  me  and  my  intention.  To- 
morrow you  will  see  me  again;  and  I  shall 
continue  to  visit  you  occasionally  as  opportu- 
nity may  serve.  Meantime  say  nothing  of  what 
has  passed, — not  even  to  your  wife.  She  might 
not  like  the  thoughts  of  a  ghostly  visitor; 
and  the  reputation  of  conversing  with  the  dead 
might  be  almost  as  inconvenient  as  that  of  deal- 

C  2 
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ing  with  the  Devil.  For  the  present  then,  fare- 
well !  I  will  never  startle  you  with  too  sudden 
an  apparition ;  but  you  may  learn  to  behold  my 
disappearance  without  alarm. 

I  was  not  able  to  behold  it  without  emotion, 
although  he  had  thus  prepared  me :  for  the 
sentence  was  no  sooner  completed  than  he  was 
gone.  Instead  of  rising  from  the  chair,  he 
vanished  from  it.  I  know  not  to  what  the  in- 
stantaneous disappearance  can  be  likened.  Not 
to  the  dissolution  of  a  rainbow,  because  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow  fade  gradually  till  they 
are  lost ;  not  to  the  flash  of  cannon,  or  to  light- 
ning, for  these  things  are  gone  as  soon  as  they 
are  come,  and  it  is  known  that  the  instant 
of  their  appearance  must  be  that  of  their  de- 
parture ;  not  to  a  bubble  upon  the  water,  for 
you  see  it  burst;  not  to  the.  sudden  extinc- 
tion of  a  light,  for  that  is  either  succeeded  by 
darkness,  or  leaves  a  different  hue  upon  the  sur- 
rounding objects.  In  the  same  indivisible  point 
of  time  when  I  beheld  the  distinct,  individual, 
and,  to  all  sense  of  sight,  substantial  form, — 
the  living,  moving,  reasonable  image, — in  that 
self-same  instant  it  was  gone,  as  if  exemplify- 
ing the  difference  between  to  be  and  not  to  be. 
It  was  no  dream,  of  this  I  was  well  assured : 
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realities  are  never  mistaken  for  dreams,  though 
dreams  may  be  mistaken  for  realities.  Moreover 
I  had  long  been  accustomed  in  sleep  to  question 
my  perceptions  with  a  wakeful  faculty  of  reason, 
and  to  detect  their  fallacy.  But,  as  well  may 
be  supposed,  my  thoughts  that  night,  sleeping 
as  well  as  waking,  were  rilled  with  this  extra- 
ordinary interview ;  and  when  I  arose  the  next 
morning,  it  was 'not  till  I  had  called  to  mind 
every  circumstance  of  time  and  place  that  I  was 
convinced  the  apparition  was  real,  and  that  I 
might  again  expect  it. 


COLLOQUY  II. 
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ON  the  following  evening,  when  my  spiritual 
visitor  entered  the  room,  that  volume  of  Dr. 
Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  which 
contains  his  life,  was  lying  on  the  table  beside 
me.  '  I  perceive,'  said  he,  glancing  at  the 
book,  '  you  have  been  gathering  all  you  can 
1  concerning  me  from  my  good  gossiping  chro- 
'  nicler,  who  tells  you  that  I  loved  milk  and  fruit 
'  and  eggs,  preferred  beef  to  young  meats,  and 
'  brown  bread  to  white ;  was  fond  of  seeing 
'  strange  birds  and  beasts,  and  kept  an  ape,  a 
'  fox,  a  weasel,  and  a  ferret.' 

I  am  not  one  of  those  fastidious  readers,  I 
replied,  who  quarrel  with  a  writer  for  telling 
them  too  much.  But  these  things  were  worth 
telling :  they  show  that  you  retained  a  youthful 
palate  as  well  as  a  youthful  heart ;  and  I  like 
you  the  better  both  for  your  diet  and  your 
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menagerie.  The  old  biographer,  indeed,  with 
the  best  intentions,  has  been  far  from  under- 
standing the  character  which  he  desired  to 
honour.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  a 
faithful  reporter,  and  has  done  as  well  as  his 
capacity  permitted.  I  observe  that  he  gives 
you  credit  for  '  a  deep  foresight  and  judgement 
of  the  times,'  and  for  speaking  in  a  prophetic 
spirit  of  the  evils  which  soon  afterwards  were 
'  full  heavily  felt.' 

There  could  be  little  need  for  a  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, Sir  Thomas  made  answer,  to  foresee 
troubles  which  were  the  sure  effect  of  the 
causes  then  in  operation,  and  which  were  actually 
close  at  hand.  When  the  rain  is  gathering  from 
the  south  or  west,  and  those  flowers  arid  herbs 
which  serve  as  natural  hygrometers  close  their 
leaves,  men  have  no  occasion  to  consult  the  stars 
for  what  the  clouds  and  the  earth  are  telling 
them.  You  were  thinking  of  Prince  Arthur 
when  I  introduced  myself  yesterday,  as  if  musing 
upon  the  great  events  which  seemed  to  have 
received  their  bias  from  the  apparent  accident  of 
his  premature  death. 

MONTESINOS; 

I  had  fallen  into  one  of  those  idle  reveries  in 
which  we  speculate  upon  what  might  have  been. 
Lord  Baeon  describes  him'  as  '  very  studious, 
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'  and  learned  beyond  his  years,  and  beyond  the 
'  custom  of  great  princes.'  As  this  indicates 
a  calm  and  thoughtful  mind,  it  seems  to  show 
that  he  inherited  the  Tudor  character.  His 
brother  took  after  the  Plantagenets ;  but  it  was 
not  of  their  nobler  qualities  that  he  partook. 
He  had  the  popular  manners  of  his  grandfather, 
Edward  IV.,  and,  like  him,  was  lustful,  cruel, 
and  unfeeling. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  blood  of  the  Plantagenets,  as  your  friends 
the  Spaniards  would  say,  was  a  strong  blood. 
That  temper  of  mind  which  (in  some  of  his 
predecessors)  thought  so  little  of  fratricide, 
might  perhaps  have  involved  him  in  the  guilt 
of  a  parricidal  war,  if  his  father  had  not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  such  an  affliction 
by  a  timely  death.  We  might  otherwise  be 
allowed  to  wish  that  the  life  of  Henry  VII. 
had  been  prolonged  to  a  good  old  age.  For 
if  ever  there  was  a  prince  who  could  so  have 
directed  the  Reformation  as  to  have  averted  the 
evils  wherewith  that  tremendous  event  was 
accompanied,  and  yet  to  have  secured  its  ad- 
vantages, he  was  the  man.  Cool,  wary,  far- 
sighted,  rapacious,  politic,  and  religious, — or 
superstitious  if  you  will,  (for  his  religion  had  its 
root  rather  in  fear  than  in  hope,)  he  was  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  such  a  crisis  both  by  his  good 
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and  evil  qualities.  For  the  sake  of  increasing 
his  treasures  and  his  power,  he  would  have 
promoted  the  Reformation ;  but  his  cautious 
temper,  his  sagacity,  and  his  fear  of  divine  jus- 
tice would  have  taught  him  where  to  stop. 

MONTESINOS. 

A  generation  of  politic  sovereigns  succeeded 
to  the  race  of  warlike  ones,  just  in  that  age  of 
society  when  policy  became  of  more  importance 
in  their  station  than  military  talents.  Ferdi- 
nand of  Spain,  Joam  II.,  whom  the  Portugueze 
called  the  Perfect  Prince,  Louis  XL,  and  Henry 
VII.  were  all  of  this  class.  Their  individual 
characters  were  sufficiently  distinct;  but  the 
circumstances  of  their  situation  stampt  them 
with  a  marked  resemblance,  and  they  were  of 
a  metal  to  take  and  retain  the  strong,  sharp 
impress  of  the  age. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  age  required  such  characters ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  how  surely  in  the  order  of 
Providence  such  men  as  are  wanted  are  raised 
up.  One  generation  of  these  Princes  sufficed. 
In  Spain,  indeed,  there  was  an  exception;  for 
Ferdinand  had  two  successors  who  pursued  the 
same  course  of  conduct.  In  the  other  king- 
doms the  character  ceased  with  the  necessity 
for  it.  Crimes  enough  were  committed  by  sue- 


ceeding  sovereigns,  but  they  were  no  longer  the 
acts  of  systematic  and  reflecting  policy.  This 
too  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  sovereigns 
whom  you  have  named,  and  who  scrupled  at 
no  means  for  securing  themselves  on  the  throne; 
for  enlarging  their  dominions  and  consolidating 
their  power,  were  each  severally  made  to  feel 
the  vanity  of  human  ambition,,  being  punished 
either  in  or  by  the  children  who  were  to  reap 
the  advantage  of  their  crimes.  '  Verily  there  is 
a  God  that  judgeth  the  earth !' 

MO&TfcSINOS. 

An  excellent  friend  of  mine,  one  of  the  wisest, 
best,  and  happiest  men  whom  I  have  ever 
known,  delights  in  this  manner  to  trace  the 
moral  order  of  Providence  through  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  world  ;  and  in  his  historical  writ- 
ings keeps  it  in  view  as  the  pole-star  of  his 
course.  I  wish  he  were  present,  that  he  might 
have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  his  favourite 
opinion  confirmed  by  one  from  the  dead. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

His  opinion ,  requires  no  other  confirmation 
than  what  he  finds  for  it  in  observation  and 
scripture,  and  in  his  own  calm  judgement.  I 
should  differ  little  from  that  friend  of  yours 
concerning  the  past;  but  his  hopes  for  the 
future  appear  to  me  like  early  buds  which  are 
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in  danger  of  March  winds.  He  believes  the 
world  to  be  in  a  rapid  state  of  sure  improve- 
ment; and  in  the  ferment  which  exists  every 
where  he  beholds  only  a  purifying  process ;  not 
considering  that  there  is  an  acetous,  as  well  as 
a  vinous  fermentation ;  and  that  in  the  one  case 
the  liquor  may  be  spilt,  in  the  other  it  must 
be  spoilt. 

MONTESINOS. 

Surely  you  would  not  rob  us  of  our  hopes 
for  the  human  race  !  If  I  apprehended  that  your 
discourse  tended  to  this  end,  I  should  suspect 
you,  notwithstanding  your  appearance,  and  be 
ready  to  exclaim,  A  vaunt,  Tempter !  For  there 
is  no  opinion  from  which  I  should  so  hardly  be 
driven,  and  so  reluctantly  part,  as  the  belief 
that  the  world  will  continue  to  improve,  even 
as  it  has  hitherto  continually  been  improving; 
arid  that  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity  will  bring  about  at  last, 
when  men  become  Christians  in  reality,  as  well 
as  in  name,  something  like  that  Utopian  state  of 
which  philosophers  have  loved  to  dream, . . .  like 
that  millennium  in  which  Saints  as  well  as  en- 
thusiasts have  trusted. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Do  you  hold  that  this  consummation  must  of 
necessity  come  to  pass ;  or  that  it  depends  in 
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any  degree  upon  the  course  of  events,  that  is 
to  say,  upon  human  actions?  The  former  of 
these  propositions  you  would  be  as  unwilling-  to 
admit  as  your  friend  Wesley,  or  the  old  Welsh- 
man Pelagius  himself.  The  latter  leaves  you 
little  other  foundation  for  your  opinion  than 
a  desire,  which,  from  its  very  benevolence,  is 
the  more  likely  to  be  delusive . . .  You  are  in 
a  dilemma. 

MONTESINOS. 

Not  so,  Sir  Thomas.  Impossible  as  it  may 
be  for  us  to  reconcile  the  free  will  of  man  with 
the  foreknowledge  of  God,  I  nevertheless  be- 
lieve in  both  with  the  most  full  conviction. 
When  the  human  mind  plunges  into  time  and 
space  in  its  speculations,  it  adventures  beyond 
its  sphere ;  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  its  powers 
fail,  and  it  is  lost.  But  that  my  will  is  free, 
I  know  feelingly :  it  is  proved  to  me  by  my 
conscience.  And  that  God  provideth  all  things, 
I  know  by  his  own  word,  and  by  that  instinct 
which  he  hath  implanted  in  me  to  assure  me  of 
his  being.  My  answer  to  your  question  then 
is  this  :  I  believe  that  the  happy  consummation 
which  I  desire  is  appointed,  and  must  come  to 
pass ;  but  that  when  it  is  to  come  depends  upon 
the  obedience  of  man  to  the  will  of  God,  that  is, 
upon  human  actions. 
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SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

You  hold  then  that  the  human  race  will  one 
day  attain  the  utmost  degree  of  general  virtue, 
and  thereby  general  happiness,  of  which  huma- 
nity is  capable.  Upon  what  do  you  found  this 
belief? 

MONTESINOS. 

The  opinion  is  stated  more  broadly  than  I 
should  chuse  to  advance  it.  But  this  is  ever 
the  manner  of  argumentative  discourse :  the 
opponent  endeavours  to  draw  from  you  conclu- 
sions which  you  are  not  prepared  to  defend, 
and  which  perhaps  you  have  never  before  ac- 
knowledged even  to  yourself.  I  will  put  the 
proposition  in  a  less  disputable  form.  A  hap- 
pier condition  of  society  is  possible  than  that 
in  which  any  nation  is  existing  at  this  time,  or 
has  at  any  time  existed.  The  sum  both  of 
moral  and  physical  evil  may  be  greatly  dimi- 
nished by  good  laws,  good  institutions,  and 
good  governments.  Moral  evil  cannot  indeed  be 
removed,  unless  the  nature  of  man  were  changed  ; 
and  that  renovation  is  only  to  be  effected  in 
individuals,  and  in  them  only  by  the  special 
grace  of  God.  Physical  evil  must  always,  to 
a  certain  degree,  be  inseparable  from  mortality. 
But  both  are  so  much  within  the  reach  of 
human  institutions,  that  a  state  of  society  is 
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conceivable  almost  as  superior  to  that  of  Eng- 
land in  these  days,  as  that  itself  is  superior  to 
the  condition  of  the  tattooed  Britons,  or  of  the 
Northern  Pirates  from  whom  we  are  descended. 
Surely  this  belief  rests  upon  a  reasonable  foun- 
dation, and  is  supported  by  that  general  im- 
provement (always  going  on  if  it  be  regarded 
upon  the  great  scale)  to  which  all  history  bears 
witness. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

I  dispute  not  this :  but  to  render  it  a  reason- 
able ground  of  immediate  hope,  the  predomi- 
nance of  good  principles  must  be  supposed. 
Do  you  believe  that  good  or  evil  principles  pre- 
dominate at  this  time  ? 

MQNTESINOS. 

If  I  were  to  judge  by  that  expression  of  popu- 
lar opinion  which  the  press  pretends  to  convey, 
I  should  reply  without  hesitation  that  never  in 
any  other  known  age  of  the  world  have  such 
pernicious  principles  been  so  prevalent. 

Qua  terra  paid,  fera  regnat  Brinnys ; 
In  f acinus  jurasse  putes. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Is  there  not  a  danger  that  these  principles 
may  bear  down  every  thing  before  them  ?  and  is 
not  that  danger  obvious, . .  palpable, . .  imminent? 
Is  there  a  considerate  man  who  can  look  at  the 
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signs  of  the  times  without  apprehension,  or  a 
scoundrel  connected  with  what  is  called  the  pub- 
lic press,  who  does  not  speculate  upon  them,  and 
join  with  the  anarchists  as  the  strongest  party  ? 
Deceive  not  yourself  by  the  fallacious  notion  that 
truth  is  mightier  than  falsehood,  and  that  good 
must  prevail  over  evil !  Good  principles  enable 
men  to  suffer,  rather  than  to  act.  Think  how 
the  dog,  fond  and  faithful  creature  as  he  is,  from 
being  the  most  docile  and  obedient  of  all  ani- 
mals, is  made  the  most  dangerous,  if  he  becomes 
mad;  so  men  acquire  a  frightful  and  not  less 
monstrous  power  when  they  are  in  a  state  of 
moral  insanity,  and  break  loose  from  their  so- 
cial and  religious  obligations.  Remember  too 
how  rapidly  the  plague  of  diseased  opinions  is 
communicated,  and  that  if  it  once  gain  head,  it 
is  as  difficult  to  be  stopt  as  a  conflagration  or 
a  flood.  The  prevailing  opinions  of  this  age  go 
to  the  destruction  of  every  thing  which  has 
hitherto  been  held  sacred.  They  tend  to  arm 
the  poor  against  the  rich ;  the  many  against  the 
few  :  worse  than  this, . .  for  it  will  also  be  a  war 
of  hope  and  enterprise  against  timidity,  of  youth 
against  age. 

MONTESIXOS. 

Sir   Ghost,   you   are  almost  as  dreadful   an 
alarmist  as  our   Cumberland  cow,  who   is   be- 
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lieved  to  have  lately  uttered  this  prophecy,  de- 
livering it  with  oracular  propriety  in  verse  : 

Two  winters,  a  wet  spring, 

A  bloody  summer,  and  no  king. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

That  prophecy  speaks  the  wishes  of  the  man, 
whoever  he  may  have  been,  by  whom  it  was 
invented :  and  you  who  talk  of  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  and  the  improvement  of  society,  and 
upon  that  improvement  build  your  hope  of  its 
progressive  melioration,  you  know  that  even 
so  gross  and  palpable  an  imposture  as  this  is 
swallowed  by  many  of  the  vulgar,  and  contri- 
butes in  its  sphere  to  the  mischief  which  it  was 
designed  to  promote.  I  admit  that  such  an  im- 
proved condition  of  society  as  you  contemplate 
is  possible,  and  that  it  ought  always  to  be  kept 
in  view :  but  the  error  of  supposing  it  too  near, 
of  fancying  that  there  is  a  short  road  to  it,  is,  of 
all  the  errors  of  these  times,  the  most  pernicious, 
because  it  seduces  the  young  and  generous,  and 
betrays  them  imperceptibly  into  an  alliance  with 
whatever  is  flagitious  and  detestable.  The 
fact  is  undeniable,  that  the  worst  principles  in 
religion,  in  morals,  and  in  politics,  are  at  this 
time  more  prevalent  than  they  ever  were  known 
to  be  in  any  former  age.  You  need  not  be  told 
in  what  manner  revolutions  in  opinion  bring 
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about  the  fate  of  empires ;  and  upon  this  ground 
you  ought  to  regard  the  state  of  the  world,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  with  fear,  rather  than  with 
hope. 

MONTESINOS. 

When  I  have  followed  such  speculations  as 
may  allowably  be  indulged,  respecting  what  is 
hidden  in  the  darkness  of  time  and  of  eternity, 
I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  moral  and 
physical  order  of  the  world  may  be  so  appointed 
as  to  coincide  ;  and  that  the  revolutions  of  this 
planet  may  correspond  with  the  condition  of  its 
inhabitants  ;  so  that  the  convulsions  and  changes 
whereto  it  is  destined  should  occur,  when  the 
existing  race  of  men  had  either  become  so  cor- 
rupt, as  to  be  unworthy  of  the  place  which  they 
hold  in  the  universe,  or  were  so  truly  regenerate 
by  the  will  and  word  of  God,  as  to  be  qualified 
for  a  higher  station  in  it.  Our  globe  may  have 
gone  through  many  such  revolutions.  We  know 
the  history  of  the  last ;  the  measure  of  its  wick- 
edness was  then  filled  up.  For  the  future  we 
are  taught  to  expect  a  happier  consummation. 

SIR  THOMAS    MORE. 

It  is  important  that  you  should  distinctly 
understand  the  nature  and  extent  of  your  ex- 
pectations on  that  head.  Is  it  upon  the  Apoca- 
lypse that  you  rest  them  ? 

VOL.  I.  D 
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MONTESINOS. 

If  you  had  not  forbidden  me  to  expect  from 
this  intercourse  any  communication  which  might 
come  with  the  authority  of  revealed  knowledge, 
I  should  ask  in  reply,  whether  that  dark  book 
is  indeed  to  be  received  for  authentic  scripture  ? 
My  hopes  are  derived  from  the  Prophets  and  the 
Evangelists.  Believing  in  them  with  a  calm 
and  settled  faith,  with  that  consent  of  the  will, 
and  heart,  and  understanding,  which  consti- 
tutes religious  belief,  I  find  in  them  the  clear 
annunciation  of  that  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth, 
for  the  coming  of  which  Christ  himself  has 
taught  and  commanded  us  to  pray. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Remember  that  the  Evangelists  in  predicting 
that  kingdom,  announce  a  dreadful  Advent ! 
And  that,  according  to  the  received  opinion  of 
the  Church,  wars,  persecutions,  and  calamities 
of  every  kind,  the  triumph  of  evil,  and  the 
coming  of  Antichrist  are  to  be  looked  for,  be- 
fore the  promises  made  by  the  Prophets  shall  be 
fulfilled.  Consider  this  also,  that  the  speedy 
fulfilment  of  those  promises  has  been  the  ruling 
fancy  of  the  most  dangerous  of  all  madmen, 
from  John  of  Leyden  and  his  frantic  followers, 
down  to  the  Saints  of  Cromwell's  army,  Venner 
and  his  Fifth-Monarchy  men,  the  fanatics  of 
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the  Cevennes,  and  the  blockheads  of  your  own 
days,  who  beheld  with  complacency  the  crimes 
of  the  French  Revolutionists,  and  the  progress 
of  Buonaparte  towards  the  subjugation  of 
Europe,  as  events  tending  to  bring  about  the 
prophecies ;  and,  under  the  same  besotted  per- 
suasion, are  ready  at  this  time  to  co-operate 
with  the  miscreants  who  trade  in  blasphemy 
and  treason !  But  you  who  neither  seek  to  de- 
ceive others  nor  yourself,  . . .  you  who  are  neither 
insane  nor  insincere, . . .  you  surely  do  not  expect 
that  the  Millennium  is  to  be  brought  about  by 
the  triumph  of  what  are  called  liberal  opinions ; 
nor  by  enabling  the  whole  of  the  lower  classes 
to  read  the  incentives  to  vice,  impiety,  and  re- 
bellion, which  are  prepared  for  them  by  an 
unlicensed  press;  nor  by  Sunday  Schools,  and 
Religious  Tract  Societies  ;  nor  by  the  portentous 
bibliolatry  of  the  age !  And  if  you  adhere  to 
the  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  methinks  the 
thought  of  that  consummation  for  which  you 
look,  might  serve  rather  for  consolation  under 
the  prospect  of  impending  evils,  than  for  a  hope 
upon  which  the  mind  can  rest  in  security  with  a 
calm  and  contented  delight.  . 

MONTESIXOS. 

To  this  I  must  reply,  that   the  fulfilment   of 
those  calamitous  events  predicted  in  the  Gos- 

D  2 
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pels  may  safely  be  referred,*  as  it  usually  is,  and 
by  the  best  biblical  scholars,  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  Concerning  the  visions  of  the 
Apocalypse,  sublime  as  they  are,  I  speak  with 
less  hesitation,  and  dismiss  them  from  my 
thoughts,  as  more  congenial  to  the  fanatics  of 
whom  you  have  spoken  than  to  me.  And  for  the 
coming  of  Antichrist,  it  is  no  longer  a  received 
opinion  in  these  days,  whatever  it  may  have 
been  in  yours.  Your  reasoning  applies  to  the 
enthusiastic  Millenarians  who  discover  the  num- 
ber of  the  Beast,  and  calculate  the  year  when  a 
Vial  is  to  be  poured  out,  with  as  much  precision 
as  the  day  and  hour  of  an  eclipse.  But  it  leaves 
my  hope  unshaken  and  untouched.  I  know 
that  the  world  has  improved ;  I  see  that  it  is 
improving;  and  I  believe  that  it  will  continue 
to  improve  in  natural  and  certain  progress. 
Good  and  evil  principles  are  widely  at  work ; 
a  crisis  is  evidently  approaching ;  it  may  be 
dreadful,  but  I  can  have  no  doubts  concerning 
the  result.  Black  and  ominous  as  the  aspects 
may  appear,  I  regard  them  without  dismay. 

*  Matthew  xxiv.  Luke  xxi.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the 
passage,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  two  questions  were  asked  by 
the  disciples  ;  that  our  Lord  answered  both,  and  that  they, 
according  to  their  Jewish  prepossessions,  supposed  a  connection 
between  them  in  point  of  time. 
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The  common  exclamation  of  the  poor  and  help- 
less, when  they  feel  themselves  oppressed,  con- 
veys to  my  mind  the  sum  of  the  surest  and 
safest  philosophy.  I  say  with  them,  '  God  is 
above,'  and  trust  Him  for  the  event. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

God  is  above, . .  .  but  the  devil  is  below.  Evil 
principles  are,  in  their  nature,  more  active  than 
good.  The.  harvest  is  precarious,  and  must  be 
prepared  with  labour,  and  cost,  and  care  ;  weeds 
spring  up  of  themselves,  and  flourish  and  seed 
whatever  may  be  the  season.  Disease,  vice, 
folly,  and  madness  are  contagious ;  while  health 
and  understanding  are  incommunicable,  and 
wisdom  and  virtue  hardly  to  be  communicated  ! 
.  . .  We  have  come  however  to  some  conclusion 
in  our  discourse.  Your  notion  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  world  has  appeared  to  be  a  mere 
speculation,  altogether  inapplicable  in  practice ; 
and  as  dangerous  to  weak  heads  and  heated 
imaginations  as  it  is  congenial  to  benevolent 
hearts.  Perhaps  that  improvement  is  neither  so 
general,  nor  so  certain  as  you  suppose.  Per- 
haps, even  in  this  country  there  may  be  more 
knowledge  than  there  was  in  former  times,  and 
less  wisdom, . . .  more  wealth  and  less  happiness, 
.  . .  more  display  and  less  virtue.  This  must 
be  the  subject  of  future  conversation.  I  will 
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only  remind  you  now,  that  the  French  had 
persuaded  themselves  this  was  the  most  en- 
lightened age  of  the  world,  and  they  the  most 
enlightened  people  in  it, ...  the  politest,  the 
most  amiable,  the  most  humane  of  nations, . .  . 
and  that  a  new  era  of  philosophy,  philanthropy, 
and  peace  was  about  to  commence  under  their 
auspices, . . .  when  they  were  upon  the  eve  of  a 
revolution  which,  for  its  complicated  monstrosi- 
ties, absurdities,  and  horrors,  is  more  disgraceful 
to  human  nature  than  any  other  series  of  events 
in  history.  Chew  the  cud  upon  this,  and  fare- 
well! 
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INCLINATION  would  lead  me  to  hibernate 
during  half  the  year  in  this  uncomfortable  cli- 
mate of  Great  Britain,  where  few  men  who 
have  tasted  the  enjoyments  of  a  better  would 
willingly  take  up  their  abode,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  habits,  and  still  more  for  the  ties  and 
duties  which  root  us  to  our  native  soil.  I  envy 
the  Turks  for  their  sedentary  constitutions? 
which  seem  no  more  to  require  exercise  than 
an  oyster  does,  or  a  toad  in  a  stone.  In  this 
respect,  I  am  by  disposition  as  true  a  Turk  as 
the  Grand  Seignior  himself;  and  approach  much 
nearer  to  one  in  the  habit  of  inaction,  than  any 
person  of  my  acquaintance.  Willing  however 
as  I  should  be  to  believe,  that  any  thing  which 
is  habitually  necessary  for  a  sound  body,  would 
be  unerringly  indicated  by  an  habitual  disposi- 
tion for  it,  and  that  if  exercise  were  as  needful 
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as  food  for  the  preservation  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, the  desire  of  motion  would  recur  not  less 
regularly  than  hunger  and  thirst,  it  is  a  theory 
which  will  not  bear  the  test;  and  this  I  know 
by  experience. 

On  a  grey  sober  day,  therefore,  and  in  a  tone 
of  mind  quite  accordant  with  the  season,  I  went 
out  unwillingly  to  take  the  air,  though  if  taking 
physic  would  have  answered  the  same  purpose, 
the  dose  would  have  been  preferred  as  the 
shortest,  and  for  that  reason  the  least  unpleasant 
remedy.  Even  on  such  occasions  as  this,  it  is 
desirable  to  propose  to  oneself  some  object  for 
the  satisfaction  of  accomplishing  it,  and  to  set 
out  with  the  intention  of  reaching  some  fixed 
point,  though  it  should  be  nothing  better  than  a 
mile-stone,  or  a  directing  post.  So  I  walked  to 
the  Circle  of  Stones  upon  the  Penrith  road,  be- 
cause there  is  a  long  hill  upon  the  way  which 
would  give  the  muscles  some  work  to  perform ; 
and  because  the  sight  of  this  rude  monument 
which  has  stood  during  so  many  centuries,  and 
is  likely,  if  left  to  itself,  to  outlast  any  edifice 
that  man  could  have  erected,  gives  me  always 
a  feeling,  which,  however  often  it  may  be  re- 
peated, loses  nothing  of  its  force. 

The  circle  is  of  the  rudest  kind,  consisting  of 
single   stones,  unhewn,  and  chosen  without  any 
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regard  to  shape  or  magnitude,  being  of  all  sizes, 
from  seven   or  eight  feet  in  eight,  to    three   or 
four.     The  circle  however   is   complete,  and    is 
thirty-three    paces    in    diameter.       Concerning 
this,  like  all  similar  monuments  in  Great  Britain, 
the  popular    superstition   prevails,   that  no  two 
persons  can  number  the  stones  alike,  and  that 
no  person  will  ever  find  a  second  counting  con- 
firm the  first.     My  children   have  often  disap- 
pointed their  natural  inclination  to  believe  this 
wonder,  by  putting  it  to  the  test  and  disproving 
it.     The  number  of  the  stones  which  compose 
the   circle,    is   thirty-eight,    and    besides   these, 
there  are   ten  which  form  three  sides  of  a  little 
square  within,  on  the  eastern  side,  three  stones 
of    the    circle   itself    forming    the   fourth;    this 
being   evidently   the    place   where    the    Druids 
who   presided  had  their  station ;    or  where  the 
more    sacred    and   important   part   of  the    rites 
and  ceremonies  (whatever  they  may  have  been) 
were   performed.     All  this  is  as  perfect  at  this 
day,   as  when   the   Cambrian   Bards,  according 
to  the  custom  of  their  ancient  order,  described 
by    my   old  acquaintances,  the   living  members 
of  the   Chair  of  Glamorgan,  met  there  for  the 
last  time 

On  the  green  turf  and  under  the  blue  sky," 
Their  heads  in  reverence  bare,  and  bare  of  foot. 
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The  site  also  precisely  accords  with  the  de- 
scription which  Edward  Williams  and  William 
Owen  give  of  the  situation  required  for  such 
meeting  places : — 


•  a  high  hill  top, 


Nor  bowered  with  trees,  nor  broken  by  the  plough : 
Remote  from  human  dwellings  and  the  stir 
Of  human  life,  and  open  to  the  breath 
And  to  the  eye  of  Heaven. 

The  high  hill  is  now  inclosed  and  cultivated  ; 
and  a  clump  of  larches  has  been  planted  within 
the  circle,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  an  oak 
in  the  centre,  the  owner  of  the  field  having 
wished  to  rear  one  there  with  a  commendable 
feeling,  because  that  tree  was  held  sacred  by 
the  Druids,  and  therefore,  he  supposed,  might 
be  appropriately  placed  there.  The  whole 
plantation  however  has  been  so  miserably  storm- 
stricken,  that  the  poor  stunted  trees  are  not 
even  worth  the  trouble  of  cutting  them  down 
for  fuel,  and  so  they  continue  to  disfigure  the 
spot.  In  all  other  respects  this  impressive 
monument  of  former  times  is  carefully  preserved ; 
the  soil  within  the  inclosure  is  not  broken,  a 
path  from  the  road  is  left,  and  in  latter  times  a 
stepping-stile  has  been  placed  to  accommodate 
Lakers  with  an  easier  access,  than  by  striding 
over  the  gate  beside  it. 
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The  spot  itself  is  the  most  commanding  which 
could  be  chosen  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
without  climbing  a  mountain.  Derwent-water 
and  the  Vale  of  Keswick  are  not  seen  from  it, 
only  the  mountains  which  inclose  them  on  the 
south  and  west.  Lattrigg  and  the  huge  side  of 
Skiddaw  are  on  the  north ;  to  the  east  is  the 
open  country  toward  Penrith,  expanding  from 
the  Vale  of  St.  John's,  and  extending  for  many 
miles,  with  Mell-fell  in  the  distance,  where  it 
rises  alone  like  a  huge  tumulus  on  the  right, 
and  Blencathra  on  the  left,  rent  into  deep 
ravines.  On  the  south-east  is  the  range  of 
Helvellin,  from  its  termination  at  Wanthwaite 
Crags  to  its  loftiest  summits,  and  to  Dunmailrais. 
The  lower  range  of  Nathdale-fells  lies  nearer, 
in  a  parallel  line  with  Helvellin;  and  the  dale 
itself,  with  its  little  streamlet  immediately  below. 
The  heights  above  Leatheswater,  with  the  Bor- 
rowdale  mountains,  complete  the  panorama. 

While  I  was  musing  upon  the  days  of  the 
Bards  and  Druids,  and  thinking  that  Llywarc 
Hen  himself  had  probably  stood  within  this 
very  circle  at  a  time  when  its  history  was 
known,  and  the  rites  for  which  it  was  erected 
still  in  use,  I  saw  a  person  approaching,  and 
started  a  little  at  perceiving  that  it  was  my  new 
acquaintance  from  the  world  of  spirits.  I  am 
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come,  said  he,  to  join  company  with  you  in  your 
walk:  you  may  as  well  converse  with  a  Ghost, 
as  stand  dreaming  of  the  dead.  I  dare  say  you 
have  been  wishing  that  these  stones  could  speak 
and  tell  their  tale;  or  that  some  record  were 
sculptured  upon  them,  though  it  were  as  unin- 
telligible as  the  hieroglyphics,  or  as  an  Ogham 
inscription. 

My  ghostly  friend,  I  replied,  they  tell  me 
something  to  the  purport  of  our  last  discourse. 
Here  upon  ground  where  the  Druids  have  cer- 
tainly held  their  assemblies,  and  where,  not 
improbably,  human  sacrifices  have  been  offered 
up,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  that 
the  improvement  of  the  world  has  not  been  un- 
equivocal, and  very  great. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Make  the  most  of  your  vantage  ground !  My 
position  is,  that  this  improvement  is  not  general ; 
that  while  some  parts  of  the  earth  are  progres- 
sive in  civilization,  others  .have  been  retrograde  ; 
and  that  even  where  improvement  appears  the 
greatest,  it  is  partial.  For  example ;  with  all 
the  meliorations  which  have  taken  place  in 
England,  since  these  stones  were  set  up,  (and 
you  will  not  suppose  that  I  who  laid  down  my 
life  for  a  religious  principle,  would  undervalue 
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the  most  important  of  all  advantages,) ...  do  you 
believe  that  they  have  extended  to  all  classes  ? 
Look  at  the  question  well.  Consider  your  fel- 
low-countrymen, both  in  their  physical  and 
intellectual  relations ;  and  tell  me  whether  a 
large  portion  of  the  community  are  in  a  happier 
or  more  hopeful  condition  at  this  time,  than 
their  forefathers  were  when  Caesar  set  foot  upon 
the  island? 

MONTESINOS. 

If  it  be  your  aim  to  prove  that  the  savage 
state  is  preferable  to  the  social,  I  am  perhaps 
the  very  last  person  upon  whom  any  arguments 
to  that  end  could  produce  the  slightest  effect. 
That  notion  never  for  a  moment  deluded  me : 
not  even  in  the  ignorance  and  presumptuousness 
of  youth,  when  first  I  perused  Rousseau,  and 
was  unwilling  to  feel  that  a  writer  whose  pas- 
sionate eloquence  I  felt  and  admired  so  truly, 
could  be  erroneous  in  any  of  his  opinions.  But 
now,  in  the  evening  of  life,  when  I  know  upon 
what  foundation  my  principles  rest,  and  when 
the  direction  of  one  peculiar  course  of  study 
has  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  learn  every 
thing  which  books  could  teach  concerning  savage 
life,  the  proposition  appears  to  me  one  of  the 
most  untenable  that  ever  was  advanced  by  a 
perverse  or  a  paradoxical  intellect. 
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SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

I  advanced  no  such  paradox,  and  you  have 
answered  me  too  hastily.  The  Britons  were 
not  savages  when  the  Romans  invaded  and  im- 
proved them.  They  were  already  far  advanced 
in  the  barbarous  stage  of  society,  having  the 
use  of  metals,  domestic  cattle,  wheeled  carriages, 
and  money,  a  settled  government,  and  a  regular 
priesthood,  who  were  connected  with  their  fel- 
low Druids  on  the  Continent,  and  who  were  not 
ignorant  of  letters.  .  .  .  Understand  me !  I  admit 
that  improvements  of  the  utmost  value  have 
been  made,  in  the  most  important  concerns : 
but  I  deny  that  the  melioration  has  been  general ; 
and  insist,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  people  are  in  a  state,  which,  as 
relates  to  their  physical  condition,  is  greatly 
worsened,  and,  as  touching  their  intellectual 
nature,  is  assuredly  not  improved.  Look,  for 
example,  at  the  great  mass  of  your  populace 
in  town  and  country,  .  .  a  tremendous  proportion 
of  the  whole  community !  Are  their  bodily 
wants  better,  or  more  easily  supplied  ?  -Are 
they  subject  to  fewer  calamities?  Are  they 
happier  in  childhood,  youth,  and  manhood,  and 
more  comfortably  or  carefully  provided  for  in  old 
age,  than  when  the  land  was  uninclosed,  and 
half  covered  with  woods?  With  regard  to  their 
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moral  and  intellectual  capacity,  you  well  know 
how  little  of  the  light  of  knowledge  and  of 
revelation  has  reached  them.  They  are  still  in 
darkness,  and  in  the  shadow  of  death  ! 

MONTESINOS. 

I  perceive  your  drift ;  and  perceive  also  that 
when  we  understand  each  other,  there  is  likely 
to  be  little  difference  between  us.  And  I  be- 
seech you,  do  not  suppose  that  I  am  disputing 
for  the  sake  of  disputation  ;  with  that  pernicious 
habit  I  was  never  infected,  and  I  have  seen  too 
many  mournful  proofs  of  its  perilous  conse- 
quences. Toward  any  person  it  is  injudicious 
and  offensive ;  toward  you  it  would  be  irreve- 
rent. Your  position  is  undeniable.  Were  so- 
ciety to  be  stationary  at  its  present  point,  the 
bulk  of  the  people  would,  on  the  whole,  have 
lost  rather  than  gained  by  the  alterations  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  thousand  years. 
Yet  this  must  be  remembered,  that  in  common 
with  all  ranks  they  are  exempted  from  those 
dreadful  visitations  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine, 
by  which  these  kingdoms  were  so  frequently 
afflicted  of  old. 

The  countenance  of  my  companion  changed 
upon  this,  to  an  expression  of  judicial  severity 
which  struck  me  with  awe.  Exempted  from 
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these  visitations !  he  exclaimed.  Mortal  man ! 
creature  of  a  day,  what  art  thou,  that  thou 
shouldst  presume  upon  any  such  exemption? 
Is  it  from  a  trust  in  your  own  deserts,  or  a  re- 
liance upon  the  forbearance  and  long-suffering 
of  the  Almighty,  that  this  vain  confidence  arises? 

I  was  silent. 

My  friend,  he  resumed,  in  a  milder  tone,  but 
with  a  melancholy  manner,  your  own  individual 
health  and  happiness  are  scarcely  more  preca- 
rious than  this  fancied  security.  By  the  mercy 
of  God,  twice  during  the  short  space  of  your 
life,  England  has  been  spared  from  the  horrors 
of  invasion,  which  might  with  ease  have  been 
effected  during  the  American  war,  when  the 
enemy's  fleet  swept  the  channel,  and  insulted 
your  very  ports,  and  which  was  more  than  once 
seriously  intended  during  the  late  long  contest. 
The  invaders  would  indeed  have  found  their 
graves  in  that  soil  which  they  came  to  subdue: 
but  before  they  could  have  been  overcome,  the 
atrocious  threat  of  Buonaparte's  General  might 
have  been  in  great  part  realized,  that  though 
he  could  not  answer  for  effecting  the  conquest 
of  England,  he  would  engage  to  destroy  its 
prosperity  for  a  century  to  come.  You  have 
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been  spared  from  that  chastisement.  You  have 
escaped  also  from  the  imminent  danger  of  peace 
with  a  military  Tyrant,  which  would  inevitably 
have  led  to  invasion,  when  he  should  have  been 
ready  to  undertake  and  accomplish  that  great 
object  of  his  ambition,  and  you  must  have  been 
least  prepared  and  least  able  to  resist  him. 
But  if  the  seeds  of  civil  war  should  at  this  time 
be  quickening  among  you, ...  if  your  soil  is  every 
where  sown  with  the  dragon's  teeth,  and  the 
fatal  crop  be  at  this  hour  ready  to  spring 
up, ..the  impending  evil  will  be  an  hundred 
fold  more  terrible  than  those  which  have  been 
averted ;  and  you  will  have  cause  to  perceive 
and  acknowledge,  that  the  wrath  has  been  sus- 
pended only  that  it  may  fall  the  heavier ! 

May  God  avert  this  also  !  I  exclaimed. 

As  for  famine,  he  pursued,  that  curse  will 
always  follow  in  the  train  of  war :  and  even 
now  the  public  tranquillity  of  England  is  fear- 
fully dependent  upon  the  seasons.  And  touch- 
ing pestilence,  you  fancy  yourselves  secure,  be- 
cause the  plague  has  not  appeared  among  you 
for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  a  por- 
tion of  time,  which  long  as  it  may  seem  when 
compared  with  the  brief  term  of  mortal  exist- 

VOL.  i.  E 
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ence,  is  as  nothing  in  the  physical  history  of 
the  globe.  The  importation  of  that  scourge  is 
as  possible  now  as  it  was  in  former  times :  and 
were  it  once  imported,  do  you  suppose  it  would 
rage  with  less  violence  among  the  crowded 
population  of  your  metropolis,  than  it  did  be- 
fore the  Fire,  or  that  it  would  not  reach  parts  of 
the  country  which  were  never  infected  in  any 
former  visitation  ?  On  the  contrary,  its  ravages 
would  be  more  general  and  more  tremendous, 
for  it  would  inevitably  be  carried  every  where. 
Your  provincial  cities  have  doubled  and  trebled 
in  size ;  and  in  London  itself,  great  part  of  the 
population  is  as  much  crowded  now  as  it  was 
then,  and  the  space  which  is  covered  with 
houses  is  increased  at  least  fourfold.  What  if 
the  sweating-sickness,  emphatically  called  the 
English  disease,  were  to  show  itself  again  ?  Can 
any  cause  be  assigned  why  it  is  not  as  likely 
to  break  out  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  in  the 
fifteenth  ?  What  if  your  manufactures,  accord- 
ing to  the  ominous  opinion  which  your  greatest 
physiologist  has  expressed,  were  to  generate  for 
you  new  physical  plagues,  as  they  have  already 
produced  a  moral  pestilence  unknown  to  all 
preceding  ages  ?  What  if  the  small-pox,  which 
you  vainly  believed  to  be  subdued,  should  have 
assumed  a  new  and  more  formidable  character; 
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and  (as  there  seems  no  trifling  grounds  for 
apprehending)  instead  of  being  protected  by 
vaccination  from  its  danger,  you  should  ascer- 
tain that  inoculation  itself  affords  no  certain 
security ?... Visitations  of  this  kind  are  in  the 
order  of  nature  and  of  Providence.  Physically 
considered,  the  likelihood  of  their  recurrence 
becomes  every  year  more  probable  than  the 
last ;  and  looking  to  the  moral  government  of 
the  world,  was  there  ever  a  time  when  the  sins 
of  this  kingdom  called  more  cryingly  for  chas- 
tisement ? 

MONTESINOS. 
Mam  xaxcoy ! 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

I  denounce  no  judgements.  But  I  am  re- 
minding you  that  there  is  as  much  cause  for 
the  prayer  in  your  Litany  against  plague,  pesti- 
lence, and  famine,  as  for  that  which  intreats 
God  to  deliver  you  from  all  sedition,  privy  con- 
spiracy, and  rebellion;  from  all  false  doctrine, 
heresy,  and  schism.  In  this,  as  in  all  things,  it 
behoves  the  Christian  to  live  in  a  humble  and 
grateful  sense  of  his  continual  dependence  upon 
the  Almighty, ..not  to  rest  in  a  presumptuous 
confidence  upon  the  improved  state  of  human 
knowledge,  or  the  altered  course  of  natural 
visitations. 

E  2 
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MONTESINOS. 

Oh  how  wholesome  it  is  to  receive  instruction 
with  a  willing  and  a  humble  mind !  In  attending 
to  your  discourse  I  feel  myself  in  the  healthy 
state  of  a  pupil,  when,  without  one  hostile  or 
contrarient  prepossession,  he  listens  to  a  teacher 
in  whom  he  has  entire  confidence.  And  I  feel 
also  how  much  better  it  is  that  the  authority  of 
elder  and  wiser  intellects  should  pass  even  for 
more  than  it  is  worth,  than  that  it  should  be 
undervalued  as  in  these  days,  and  set  at  nought. 
When  any  person  boasts  that  he  is 

Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri, 

the  reason  of  that  boast  may  easily  be  perceived : 
it  is  because  he  thinks,  like  Jupiter,  that  it 
would  be  disparaging  his  own  all-wiseness  to 
swear  by  any  thing  but  himself.  But  wisdom 
will  as  little  enter  into  a  proud,  or  a  conceited 
mind  as  into  a  malicious  one.  In  this  sense  also 
it  may  be  said,  that  he  who  humbleth  himself 
shall  be  exalted. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

It  is  not  implicit  assent  that  I  require,  but 
reasonable  conviction  after  calm  and  sufficient 
consideration.  David  was  permitted  to  choose 
between  the  three  severest  dispensations  of 
God's  displeasure,  and  he  made  choice  of  pesti- 
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lence  as  the  least  dreadful.  Ought  a  reflecting 
and  religious  man  to  be  surprized,  if  some  such 
punishment  were  dispensed  to  this  country,  not 
less  in  mercy  than  in  judgement,  as  the  means 
of  averting  a  more  terrible  and  abiding  scourge  ? 
An  endemic  malady,  as  destructive  as  the  plague, 
has  naturalized  itself  among  your  American 
brethren,  and  in  Spain.  You  have  hitherto 
escaped  it,  speaking  with  reference  to  secondary 
causes,  merely  because  it  has  not  yet  been  im- 
ported. But  any  season  may  bring  it  to  your 
own  shores;  or  at  any  hour  it  may  appear 
among  you  home-bred. 

MONTESINOS. 

We  should  have  little  reason  then  to  boast  of 
our  improvements  in  the  science  of  medicine ; 
for  our  practitioners  at  Gibraltar  found  them- 
selves as  unable  to  stop  its  progress,  or  mitigate 
its  symptoms,  as  the  most  ignorant  empirics  in 
the  peninsula. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

You  were  at  one  time  near  enough  that  pesti- 
lence to  feel  as  if  you  were  within  its  reach  ? 

MONTESINOS.  . 

It  was  in  1800,  the  year  when  it  first  appeared 
in  Andalusia.  That  summer  I  fell  in  at  Cintra 
with  a  young  German,  on  the  way  from  his  own 
country  to  his  brothers  at  Cadiz,  where  they 
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were  established  as  merchants.  Many  days 
had  not  elapsed  after  his  arrival  in  that  city 
when  a  ship  which  was  consigned  to  their  firm 
brought  with  it  the  infection ;  and  the  first  news 
which  reached  us  of  our  poor  acquaintance  was 
that  the  yellow  fever  had  broken  out  in  his  bro- 
ther's house,  and  that  he,  they,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  household  were  dead.  There  was 
every  reason  to  fear  that  the  pestilence  would 
extend  into  Portugal,  both  governments  being, 
as  usual,  slow  in  providing  any  measures  of 
precaution,  and  those  measures  being  nugatory 
when  taken.  I  was  at  Faro  in  the  ensuing 
spring,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Lempriere,  the 
British  Consul.  Inquiring  of  him  upon  the 
subject,  the  old  man  lifted  up  his  hands,  and 
replied  in  a  passionate  manner  which  I  shall 
never  forget,  '  O  Sir,  we  escaped  by  the  mercy 
of  God,,  .only  by  the  mercy  of  God  !'  The  Go- 
vernor of  Algarve,  even  when  the  danger  was 
known  and  acknowledged,  would  not  venture 
to  prohibit  the  communication  with  Spain  till 
he  received  orders  from  Lisbon;  and  then  the 
prohibition  was  so  enforced  as  to  be  useless. 
The  crew  of  a  boat  from  the  infected  province 
were  seized  and  marched  through  the  country 
to  Tavira:  they  were  then  sent  to  perform 
quarantine  upon  a  little  insulated  ground,  and 
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the  guards  who  were  set  over  them,  lived  with 
them,  and  were  regularly  relieved.  When  such 
were  the  precautionary  measures,  well  indeed 
might  it  be  said,  that  Portugal  escaped  only  by 
the  mercy  of  God  !  I  have  often  reflected  upon 
the  little  effect  which  this  imminent  danger  ap- 
peared to  produce  upon  those  persons  with  whom 
I  associated.  The  young,  with  that  hilarity 
which  belongs  to  thoughtless  youth,  used  to 
converse  about  the  places  whither  they  should 
retire,  and  the  course  of  life  and  expedients  to 
which  they  should  be  driven,  in  case  it  were 
necessary  for  them  to  fly  from  Lisbon.  A  few 
elder  and  more  considerate  persons  said  little 
upon  the  subject,  but  that  little  denoted  a  deep 
sense  of  the  danger,  and  more  anxiety  than 
they  thought  proper  to  express.  The  great 
majority  seemed  to  be  altogether  unconcerned ; 
neither  their  business,  nor  their  amusements 
were  interrupted ;  they  feasted,  they  danced, 
they  met  at  the  card-table  as  usual ;  and  the 
plague  (for  so  it  was  called  at  that  time,  before 
its  nature  was  clearly  understood)  was  as  regu- 
lar a  topic  of  conversation,  as  the  news  brought 
by  the  last  packet. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

And,  what  was  your  own  state  of  mind? 
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MONTESINOS. 

Very  much  what  it  has  long  been  with  regard 
to  the  moral  pestilence  of  this  unhappy  age, 
and  the  condition  of  this  country  more  espe- 
cially. I  saw  the  danger  in  its  whole  extent, 
and  relied  on  the  mercy  of  God. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

In  all  cases  that  is  the  surest  reliance :  but 
when  human  means  are  available,  it  becomes  a 
Mahommedan  rather  than  a  Christian  to  rely 
upon  Providence  or  Fate  alone,  and  make  no 
effort  for  his  own  preservation.  Individuals 
never  fall  into  this  error  among  you,  drink  as 
deeply  as  they  may  of  fatalism ;  that  narcotic 
will  sometimes  paralyse  the  moral  sense,  but  it 
leaves  the  faculty  of  worldly  prudence  unim- 
paired. Far  otherwise  is  it  with  your  govern- 
ment; for  such  are  the  notions  of  liberty  in 
England,  that  evils  of  every  kind,  physical, 
moral,  and  political,  are  allowed  their  free 
range.  As  relates  to  infectious  diseases,  for 
example,  this  kingdom  is  now  in  a  less  civilized 
state  than  it  was  in  my  days,  three  centuries 
ago,  when  the  leper  was  separated  from  general 
society;  and  when,  although  the  science  of 
medicine  was  at  once  barbarous  and  fantas- 
tical, the  existence  of  pest-houses  showed  at 
least  some  approaches  towards  a  medical  police. 
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MONTESINOS. 

They  order  these  things  better  in  Utopia. 
SIR  THOMAS  MORE; 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  some  other  points  upon 
which  we  shall  touch  hereafter,  the  difference 
between  you  and  the  Utopians  is  as  great  as 
between  the  existing  generation  and  the  race 
by  whom  yonder  circle  was  set  up.  With  re- 
gard to  diseases  and  remedies  in  general,  the 
real  state  of  the  case  may  be  consolatory,  but 
it  is  not  comfortable.  Great  and  certain  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  chirurgery ;  and  if  the 
improvements  in  the  other  branch  of  medical 
science  have  not  been  so  certain  and  so  great, 
it  is  because  the  physician  works  in  the  dark, 
and  has  to  deal  with  what  is  hidden  and  myste- 
rious. But  the  evils  for  which  these  sciences 
are  the  palliatives,  have  increased  in  a  propor- 
tion that  heavily  overweighs  the  benefit  of  im- 
proved therapeutics.  For  as  the  intercourse 
between  nations  has  become  greater,  the  evils 
of  one  have  been  communicated  to  another. 
Pigs,  Spanish  dollars,  and  Norway  rats  are  not 
the  only  commodities  and  incommodities  which 
have  performed  the  circumnavigation,  and  are 
to  be  found  wherever  European  ships  have 
touched.  Diseases  also  find  their  way  from 
one  part  of  the  inhabited  globe  to  another, 
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wherever  it  is  possible  for  them  to  exist.  The 
most  formidable  endemic  or  contagious  mala- 
dies in  your  nosology  are  not  indigenous ;  and 
as  far  as  regards  health  therefore,  the  ancient 
Britons,  with  no  other  remedies  than  their  fields 
and  woods  afforded  them,  and  no  other  medical 
practitioners  than  their  deceitful  priests,  were 
in  a  better  condition  than  their  descendants, 
with  all  the  instruction  which  is  derived  from 
Sydenham  and  Heberden  and  Hunter,  and  with 
all  the  powers  which  chemistry  has  put  into 
their  hands. 

MONTESINOS. 

You  have  well  said  that  there  is  nothing 
comfortable  in  this  view  of  the  case  :  but  what 
is  there  consolatory  in  it  ? 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  consolation  is  upon  your  principle  of 
expectant  hope.  Whenever  improved  morals, 
wiser  habits,  more  practical  religion,  and  more 
efficient  institutions  shall  have  diminished  the 
moral  and  material  causes  of  disease,  a  tho- 
roughly scientific  practice,  the  result  of  long 
experience  and  accumulated  observations,  will 
then  exist,  to  remedy  all  that  is  within  the 
power  of  human  art,  and  to  alleviate  what  is 
irremediable.  To  existing  individuals  this  con- 
solation is  something  like  the  satisfaction  you 
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might  feel  in  learning  that  a  fine  estate  was 
entailed  upon  your  family  at  the  expiration  of 
a  lease  of  ninety-nine  years  from  the  present 
time.  But  I  had  forgotten  to  whom  I  am  talk- 
ing. A  poet  always  looks  onward  to  some  such 
distant  inheritance.  His  hopes  are  usually  in 
nubibus,  and  his  expectations  in  the  paulo  post 
futurum  tense. 

MONTESINOS. 

His  state  is  the  more  gracious  then,  because 
his  enjoyment  is  always  to  come.  It  is  how- 
ever a  real  satisfaction  to  me,  that  there  is  some 
sunshine  in  your  prospect. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

More  in  mine  than  in  yours,  because  I  com- 
mand a  wider  horizon ;  but  I  see  also  the  storms 
which  are  blackening,  and  may  close  over  the 
sky.  Our  discourse  began  concerning  that 
portion  of  the  community  who  form  the  base  of 
the  pyramid;  we  have  unawares  taken  a  more 
general  view,  but  it  has  not  led  us  out  of  the 
way.  Returning  to  the  most  numerous  class 
of  society,  it  is  apparent  that,  in  the  particular 
point  of  which  we  have  been  conversing,  their 
condition  is  greatly  worsened :  they  remain 
liable  to  the  same  indigenous  diseases  as  their 
forefathers,  and  are  exposed  moreover  to  all 
which  have  been  imported.  Nor  will  the  esti- 
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mate  of  their  condition  be  improved  upon  farther 
inquiry.  They  are  worse  fed  than  when  they 
were  hunters,  fishers,  and  herdsmen ;  their 
clothing  and  habitations  are  little  better,  and,  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  higher  classes, 
immeasurably  worse.  Except  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  collieries,  they  suffer  more  from 
cold  than  when  the  woods  and  turbaries  were 
open.  They  are  less  religious  than  in  the  days 
of  the  Romish  faith ;  and  if  we  consider  them  in 
relation  to  their  immediate  superiors,  we  shall 
find  reason  to  confess  that  the  independence 
which  has  been  gained  since  the  total  decay  of 
the  feudal  system,  has  been  dearly  purchased 
by  the  loss  of  kindly  feelings  and  ennobling 
attachments.  They  are  less  contented,  and  in 
no  respect  more  happy.  .  .  .  That  look  implies 
hesitation  of  judgement,  and  an  unwillingness  to 
be  convinced.  Consider  the  point ;  go  to  your 
books  and  your  thoughts;  and  when  next  we 
meet,  you  will  feel  little  inclination  to  dispute 
the  irrefragable  statement. 


Gl 


COLLOQUY  IV. 


FEUDAL  SLAVERY.— GROWTH  OF  PAUPERISM. 

THE  last  conversation  had  left  a  weight  upon 
me,  which  was  not  lessened  when  I  contem- 
plated the  question  in  solitude.  I  called  to 
mind  the  melancholy  view  which  Young  has 
taken  of  the  world  in  his  unhappy  poem  : — 

A  part  how  small  of  the  terraqueous  globe 
Is  tenanted  by  man !  the  rest  a  waste, 
Rocks,  deserts,  frozen  seas  and  burning  sands, 
Wild  haunts  of  monsters,  poisons,  stings  and  death. 
Such  is  earth's  melancholy  map  !  But,  far 
More  sad,  this  earth  is  a  true  map  of  man. 

Sad  as  this  representation  is,  I  could  not  but 
acknowledge  that  the  moral  and  intellectual 
view  is  not  more  consolatory  than  the  poet  felt 
it  to  be ;  and  it  was  a  less  sorrowful  considera- 
tion to  think  how  large  a  portion  of  the  habit- 
able earth  is  possessed  by  savages,  or  by  nations 
whom  inhuman  despotisms  and  monstrous  su- 
perstitions have  degraded  in  some  respects 
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below  the  savage  state,  than  to  observe  how 
small  a  part  of  what  is  called  the  civilized  world 
is  truly  civilized ;  and  in  the  most  civilized 
parts  to  how  small  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
the  real  blessings  of  civilization  are  confined. 
In  this  mood  how  heartily  should  I  have  ac- 
corded with  Owen  of  Lanark,  if  I  could  have 
agreed  with  that  happiest  and  most  beneficent 
and  most  practical  of  all  enthusiasts,  as  well 
concerning  the  remedy  as  the  disease  ! 

Well,  Montesinos,  said  the  Spirit,  when  he 
visited  me  next,  have  you  recollected  or  found 
any  solid  arguments  for  maintaining  that  the 
labouring  classes,  who  form  the  great  bulk  of 
the  population,  are  in  a  happier  condition,  phy- 
sical, moral,  or  intellectual,  in  these  times,  than 
they  were  in  mine  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Perhaps,  Sir  Thomas,  their  condition  was 
better  precisely  during  your  age,  than  it  ever 
has  been  either  before  or  since.  The  feudal 
system  had  well  nigh  lost  all  its  inhuman  parts, 
and  the  worse  inhumanity  of  the  commercial 
system  had  not  yet  shown  itself. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  most  important  age  in 
English  history,  and  till  the  Reformation  so 
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fearfully  disturbed  it,  in  many  respects  a  happy 
and  an  enviable  one.  But  the  process  was  then 
beginning,  which  is  not  yet  completed.  As  the 
feudal  system  relaxed  and  tended  to  dissolution, 
the  condition  of  the  multitude  was  changed. 
Let  us  trace  it  from  earlier  times !  In  what 
state  do  you  suppose  the  people  of  this  island 
to  have  been,  when  they  were  invaded  by  the 
Romans  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Something  worse  than  the  Greeks  of  the 
Homeric  age  :  something  better  than  the  Sand- 
wich or  Tonga  islanders  when  they  were  visited 
by  Captain  Cook.  Inferior  to  the  former  in 
arts,  in  polity,  and,  above  all,  in  their  domestic 
institutions :  superior  to  the  latter  as  having 
the  use  of  cattle  and  being  under  a  superstition 
in  which,  amid  many  abominations,  some  patri- 
archal truths  were  preserved.  Less  fortunate 
in  physical  circumstances  than  either,  because 
of  the  climate. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

A  viler  state  of  morals  than  their  polyandrian 
system  must  have  produced,  can  scarcely  be 
imagined;  and  the  ferocity  of  their  manners, 
little  as  is  otherwise  known  of  them,  is  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  their  scythed  war-chariots, 
and  the  fact  that  in  the  open  country  the  path 
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from  one  town  to  another  was  by  a  covered- 
way.*  But  in  what  condition  were  the  labour- 
ing classes  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

In  slavery,  I  suppose.  When  the  Romans 
first  attacked  the  island,  it  was  believed  at 
Rome,  that  slaves  were  the  only  booty  which 
Britain  could  afford ;  and  slaves,  no  doubt, 
must  have  been  the  staple  commodity  for  which 
its  ports  were  visited.  Different  tribes  had  at 
different  times  established  themselves  here  by 
conquest,  and  wherever  settlements  are-  thus 
made,  slavery  is  the  natural  consequence.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  Roman  economy ;  and  when 

*  It  is  to  Sir  Richard  Hoare  that  we  are  indebted  for  this 
curious  fact.  In  the  course  of  those  researches,  which  he  has 
pursued  so  zealously  and  successfully,  with  the  aid  of  that  re- 
markable person,  Mr.  Cunnington,  he  ascertained  the  existence 
of  '  covered- ways  or  lines  of  communication  from  one  British 
'  town  to  another.  Their  formation  is  totally  different  from 
'  that  of  the  ramparts  constructed  for  boundaries,  and  evidently 
'  has  not  been  raised  for  barriers  of  defence  ;  the  bank  being 
'  of  an  equal  height  on  each  side,  and  the  area  of  the  ditch 
'  broader  in  proportion  and  flatter.  The  frequent  occurrence 
'  of  these  on  our  downs  has  opened  a  wide  field  for  reflection 
'  and  conjecture  ;  much  time  was  spent  in  doubt  and  uncer- 
'  tainty  ;  till  at  length  their  connexion  with  the  British  towns 
'  became  apparent,  and  ascertained  most  clearly  the  original 
'  cause  of  their  formation  and  destination.' — Ancient  Wilt- 
shire, 19. 
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the  Saxons  carved  out  their  kingdoms  with  the 
sword,  the  slaves,  and  their  masters  too,  if  any 
survived,  became  the  property  of  the  new  lords 
of  the  land,*  like  the  cattle  who  pastured  upon 
it.  It  is  not  likely  even  that  the  Saxons  should 
have  brought  artificers  of  any  kind  with  them, 
smiths  perhaps  alone  excepted.  Trades  of  every 
description  f  must  have  been  practised  by  the 

*  Canciani  supposes  that  the  Liberi  Barones  were  the  old 
freemen  of  the  barbarous  nations,  who  thus  distinguished  them- 
selves from  those  who  were  newly  incorporated  or  manumitted, 
and  this  he  thinks  is  the  origin  of  nobility ;  for  the  Adelings 
were  of  princely  blood.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Lombards  *, 
in  particular,  to  augment  their  numbers  by  taking  in  slaves 
and  making  them  free. — Prtef.  ad  Barb.  Leges.  Ant.  xii. 

't  Fuller  observes,  that,  though  there  is  no  mention  of  trades- 
men in  the  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  such  persons  nevertheless 
came  over  with  the  Normans.  '  For,'  he  says,  4  soon  would 
'  the  head  of  the  best  Mounsieur  ake  without  a  capper ;  hands 
'  be  tanned  without  a  glover ;  feet  be  foundred  without  a  tan- 
'  ner,  currier,  shoemaker ;  whole  body  be  starved,  cold,  without 
'  weaver,  fuller,  tailor;  hungry,  without  baker,  brewer,  cook  ; 
'  harbourless  without  mason,  smith,  and  carpenter.  Say  not,  it 
'  was  beneath  the  French  gallantry  to  stoop  to  such  mean  em- 
'  ployments,  who  found  all  these  trades  here  amongst  the  English 
'  their  vassals.  For  besides  that  nothing  is  base  which  is  honest, 
*  and  necessary  for  human  society,  such  as  are  acquainted  with 
4  the  French,  both  ancient  and  modern,  finicall  humour,  know 
'  they  account  our  tailors,  butchers,  shoemakers,  coblers,  cooks, 


*  Paul.  Diac.  lib.  i.  cap.  13. 
VOL.  I. 
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slaves  whom  they  found.  The  same  sort  of  trans- 
fer ensued  upon  the  Norman  conquest.  After 
that  event,  there  could  have  been  no  fresh  supply 
of  domestic  slaves,  unless  they  were  imported 
from  Ireland,  as  well  as  carried  thither  for  sale. 
That  trade  did  not  continue  long.  Emancipa- 
tion was  promoted  by  the  clergy,  and  slavery 
was  exchanged  for  vassalage,  which  in  like 
manner  gradually  disappeared  as  the  condition 
of  the  people  improved. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

You  are  hurrying  too  fast  to  that  conclusion. 
Hitherto  more  has  been  lost  than  gained  in 
morals  by  the  transition ;  and  you  will  not  main- 
tain that  any  thing  which  is  morally  injurious, 

*  slovens,  compared  to  the  exactness  of  their  fancy  and  palate  ; 
'  so  that  certainly  such  trades  came  over  with  them. 

'  But  hear  what  our  great  antiquary  *  saith  herein.  In  that 
'  most  authenticall  register,  Doomsday  book  in  the  Exchequer, 
'  ye  shall  have  Cocus,  Aurifaber,  Pictor,  Pistor,  Accipitrarius, 
'  Camerarius,  Venator,  Piscator,  Medicus ;  Cook,  Goldsmith, 

*  Painter,  Baker,  Falkoner,  Chamberlain,  Huntsman,  Fisher, 

*  Leach,  Marshall,  Porter,  and  others,  which  then  held  land  in 
1  capite,  and  without  doubt  left  these  names  to  their  posterity  ; 
'  albeit  haply  they  are  not  mentioned  in  those  tables  of  Battle 
'  Abbey,    of   such    as  came    in   at  the  conquest.' — Church 
History,  171. 


*  Caraden's  Remains,  p.  234. 
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can  be  politically  advantageous.  Vassalage  I 
know  is  a  word  which  bears  no  favourable  ac- 
ceptation in  this  liberal  age ;  and  slavery  is  in 
worse  repute.  But  we  must  remember  that 
slavery  implies  a  very  different,  state  in  different 
ages  of  the  world,  and  in  different  stages  of 
society. 

MONTESIXOS. 

In  many  parts  of  the  East,  and  of  the  Maho- 
medan  world,  as  in  the  patriarchal  times,  it  is 
scarcely  an  evil,  among  savages  it  is  as  little 
so.  In  a  luxurious  state  more  vices  are  called 
into  action,  the  condition  of  the  slave  depends 
more  upon  the  temper  of  the  owner,  and  the 
evil  then  predominates.  But  slavery  is  nowhere 
so  bad  as  in  commercial  colonies,  where  the 
desire  of  gain  hardens  the  heart :  the  basest 
appetites  have  free  scope  there;  and  the  worst 
passions  are  under  little  restraint  from  law,  less 
from  religion,  and  none  from  public  opinion. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

You  have  omitted  in  this  enumeration,  that 
kind  of  slavery  which  existed  in  England. 

MOXTESIXOS. 

The  slavery  of  the  feudal  ages  may  perhaps 
be  classed  midway  between  the  best  description 
of  that  state  and  the  worst.  I  suppose  it  to 
have  been  less  humane  than  it  generally  is  in 

F  2 
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Turkey,  less  severe  than  it  generally  was  in 
Rome  and  Greece.  In  too  many  respects  the 
slaves  were  at  the  mercy  of  their  lords.  They 
might  be  put  in  irons  and  punished  with  stripes ; 
they  were  sometimes  branded;  and  there  is 
proof  that  it  has  been  the  custom  to  yoke  them 
in  teams  like  cattle. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Are  you  then,  Montesinos,  so  much  the  dupe 
of  words  as  to  account  among  their  grievances 
a  mere  practice  of  convenience  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

The  reproof  was  merited.  But  I  was  about 
to  say,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  think  their 
treatment  was  generally  rigorous.  We  do  not 
hear  of  any  such  office  among  them  as  that  of 
the  Roman  Ltorarii,  whose  office  appears  by  the 
dramatists  to  have  been  no  sinecure.  And  it  is 
certain  that  they  possessed  in  the  laws,  in  the 
religion,  and  probably  in  the  manners  of  the 
country,  a  greater  degree  of  protection  than 
existed  to  alleviate  the  lot  of  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  slaves. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  practical  difference  between  the  condi- 
tion of  the  feudal  slave,*  and  of  the  labouring 

*  The  Villani  were  not  slaves,  but  copyholders,  who  paid 
rent  in  labour  chiefly,  as  appears  from  Domesday  Book,  where 
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husbandman,  who  succeeded  to  the  business  of 
his  station,  was  mainly  this,  that  the  former  had 
neither  the  feeling  nor  the  insecurity  of  inde- 
pendence. He  served  one  master  as  long  as  he 
lived ;  and  being  at  all  times  sure  of  the  same 
sufficient  subsistence,  if  he  belonged  to  the 
estate  like  the  cattle,  and  was  accounted  with 
them  as  part  of  the  livestock,  he  resembled 
them  also  in  the  exemption  which  he  enjoyed 
from  all  cares  concerning  his  own  maintenance 
and  that  of  his  family.  The  feudal  slaves,  in- 
deed, were  subject  to  none  of  those  vicissitudes 
which  brought  so  many  of  the  proudest  and 
most  powerful  barons  to  a  disastrous  end.  They 
had  nothing  to  lose,  and  they  had  liberty  to 
hope  for ;  frequently  as  the  reward  of  their  own 
faithful  services,  and  not  seldom  from  the  piety 
or  kindness  of  their  lords.  This  was  a  steady 
hope  depending  so  little  upon  contingency,  that 
it  excited  no  disquietude  or  restlessness.  They 
were  therefore  in  general  satisfied  with  the  lot 
to  which  they  wrere  born,  as  the  Greenlander  is 
with  his  climate,  the  Bedouin  with  his  deserts, 
and  the  Hottentot  and  the  Calmuck  with  their 


the  slaves  (servi)  are  nearly  as  numerous.  There  was  an  inter- 
mediate grade  called  Cottarii.  Adam  Smith  describes  Cottars 
as  existing  in  Scotland  in  his  time. 
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filthy  and  odious  customs;  and  going  on  in 
their  regular  and  unvaried  course  of  duty,  gene- 
ration after  generation,  they  were  content. 

MONTESINOS. 

'  Fish,  Fish,  are  you  in  your  duty?'  said 
the  young  lady  in  the  Arabian  Tales,  who  came 
out  of  the  kitchen  wall,  clad  in  flowered  satin 
and  with  a  rod  in  her  hand.  The  Fish  lifted  up 
their  heads  and  replied,  t  Yes,  yes;  if  you 
1  reckon,  we  reckon  :  if  you  pay  your  debts,  we 
'  pay  ours ;  if  you  fly,  we  overcome  and  are 
'  content.'  The  Fish  who  were  thus  content  and 
in  their  duty,  had  been  gutted,  and  were  in  the 
frying-pan.  .  .  I  do  not  seek,  however,  to  escape 
from  the  force  of  your  argument,  by  catching 
at  the  words.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  sure  it 
is  not  your  intention  to  represent  slavery  other- 
wise than  as  an  evil,  under  any  modification. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

That  which  is  a  great  evil  in  itself,  becomes 
relatively  a  good,  when  it  prevents  or  removes 
a  greater  evil ;  for  instance,  loss  of  a  limb  when 
life  is  preserved  by  the  sacrifice;  or  the  acute 
pain  of  a  remedy  by  which  a  chronic  disease  is 
cured.  Such  was  slavery  in  its  origin ;  a  com- 
mutation for  death,  gladly  accepted  as  mercy 
under  the  arm  of  a  conqueror  in  battle,  or  as 
the  mitigation  of  a  judicial  sentence.  But  it  led 
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immediately  to  nefarious  abuses ;  and  the  ear- 
liest records  which  tell  us  of  its  existence,  show 
us  also  that  men  were  kidnapped  for  sale.  With 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  .  .  the  principles 
of  religious  philosophy, .  .  the  only  true  policy, . . 
to  which  mankind  must  come  at,  last,  by  which 
alone  all  the  remediable  ills  of  humanity  are  to 
be  remedied,  and  for  which  you  are  taught  to 
pray  when  you  entreat  that  your  Father's  king- 
dom may  come, . .  with  those  principles  slavery 
is  inconsistent,  and  therefore  not  to  be  tolerated, 
even  in  speculation. 

MONTESINOS. 

Yet  its  fitness,  as  a  commutation  for  other 
punishments,  is  admitted  by  Michaelis,  (though 
he  decides  against  it,)  to  be  one  of  the  most 
difficult  questions  connected  with  the  existing 
state  of  society.  And  in  the  age  of  the  Revo- 
lution, one  of  the  sturdiest  Scotch  republicans 
proposed  the  re-establishment  of  slavery,  as  the 
best  or  only  means  for  correcting  the  vices  and 
removing  the  miseries  of  the  poor. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  proposal  of  such  a  remedy  must  be  ad- 
mitted as  full  proof  of  the  malignity  of  the 
disease.  And  in  further  excuse  of  Andrew 
Fletcher,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  he 
belonged  to  a  country  where  many  of  the 
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feudal  virtues  (as  well  as  most  of  the  feudal 
vices)  were  at  that  time  in  full  vigour.  But 
let  us  return  to  our  historical  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. In  feudal  servitude  there  was  no  motive 
for  cruelty,  scarcely  any  for  oppression.  There 
were  no  needy  slave-owners,  as  there  are  in 
commercial  colonies ;  and  though  slaves  might 
sometimes  suffer  from  a  wicked,  or  even  a  pas- 
sionate master,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  habitually  overtasked,  or  sub- 
jected to  systematic  ill  treatment ;  for  that  in- 
deed can  only  arise  from  avarice,  and  avarice 
is  not  the  vice  of  feudal  times.  Still,  however, 
slavery  is  intolerable  upon  Christian  principles  ; 
and  to  the  influence  of  those  principles  it 
yielded  here  in  England.  It  had  ceased,  so  as 
even  to  be  forgotten  in  my  youth ;  and  villenage 
was  advancing  fast  towards  its  natural  extinc- 
tion. The  courts  decided  that  a  tenant  having 
a  lease,  could  not  be  a  villein  during  its  term, 
for  if  his  labour  were  at  the  command  of  another, 
how  could  he  undertake  to  pay  rent  ?  Landhold- 
ers had  thus  to  chuse  between  rent  and  villenage, 
and  scarcely  wanted  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold  at  Ardres  to  show  them  which  they  stood 
most  in  need  of.  And  as  villenage  disappeared, 
free  labourers  of  various  descriptions  multiplied ; 
of  whom  the  more  industrious  and  fortunate 
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rose  in  society,  and  became  tradesmen  and 
merchants ;  the  unlucky  and  the  reprobate  be- 
came vagabonds. 

MONTESIXOS. 

The  latter  class  appears  to  have  been  far  more 
numerous  in  your  age  than  in  mine. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Waiving  for  the  present  the  question  whether 
they  really  were  so,  they  appear  to  have  been 
so  partly  in  consequence  of  the  desperate  wars 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
partly  because  of  the  great  change  in  society 
which  succeeded  to  that  contest.  During  those 
wars,  both  parties  exerted  themselves  to  bring 
into  the  field  all  the  force  they  could  muster. 
Villeins  in  great  numbers  were  then  emanci- 
pated, when  they  were  embodied  in  arms;  and 
great  numbers  emancipated  themselves,  flying 
to  London  and  other  cities  for  protection  from 
the  immediate  evils  of  war,  or  taking  advantage 
of  the  frequent  changes  of  property,  and  the 
precarious  tenure  by  which  it  was  held,  to  ex- 
change their  own  servile  condition  for  a  station 
of  freedom  with  all  its  hopes  and  chances.  This 
took  place  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  probabili- 
ties of  success  were  greatly  in  their  favour ;  for 
whatever  may  have  been  practised  in  earlier 
and  ruder  times,  in  that-  age  they  certainly  were 
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not  branded  like  cattle,  according  to  the  usage 
of  your  sugar  islands. 

MONTESINOS. 

A  planter,*  who,  notwithstanding  this  curious 
specimen  of  his  taste  and  sensibility,  was  a  man 
of  humane  studies  and  humane  feelings,  de- 
scribes the  refined  and  elegant  manner  in  which 
the  operation  is  performed,  by  way  of  mitigating 
the  indignation  which  such  an  usage  ought  to 
excite.  He  assures  us  that  the  stamp  is  not  a 
branding  iron,  but  a  silver  instrument ;  and  that 
it  is  heated  not  in  the  fire,  but  over  the  flame 
of  spirits  of  wine. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Excellent  planter !  worthy  to  have  been  flogged 
at  a  gilt  whipping-post  with  a  scourge  of  gold 
thread!.. The  practice  of  marking  slaves  had 
fallen  into  disuse :  probably  it  was  only  used 
at  first  with  captives,  or  with  those  who  were 
newly-purchased  from  a  distant  country,  never 
with  those  born  upon  the  soil.  And  there  was 
no  means  of  raising  a  hue  and  cry  after  a  run- 
away slave  so  effectually  as  is  done  by  your 
colonial  gazettes, .  .the  only  productions  of  the 
British  colonial  press ! 

MONTESINOS. 

Include,    I  pray  you,   in  the  former   part  of 
*  Bryan  Edwards. 
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your  censure,  the  journals  of  the  United  States, 
...  .the  land  of  democracy  and  equal  rights. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

How  much  more  honourable  was  the  ten- 
dency of  our  laws,  and  of  national  feeling  in 
those  days,  which  you  perhaps  as  well  as  your 
trans-Atlantic  brethren  have  been  accustomed 
to  think  barbarous,  when  compared  with  this 
your  own  age  of  reason  and  liberality !  The 
master  who  killed  his  slave  was  as  liable  to 
punishment  as  if  he  had  killed  a  freeman.  In- 
stead of  impeding  enfranchisement,  the  laws, 
as  well  as  the  public  feeling,  encouraged  it.  If 
a  villein  who  had  fled  from  his  lord  remained 
a  year  and  a  day  unclaimed  upon  the  King's 
demesne  lands,  or  in  any  privileged  town,  he 
became  free.  All  doubtful  cases  were  decided 
in  favor  em  libertatis.  Even  the  established 
maxim  in  law,  partus  sequitur  ventrem,  was  set 
aside  in  favour  of  liberty ;  the  child  of  a  neif 
was  free  if  the  father  were  a  freeman,  or  if  it 
were  illegitimate,  in  which  case  it  was  settled 
that  the  free  condition  of  the  father  should 
always  be  presumed. 

MONTESINOS. 

Such  a  principle  must  surely  have  tended  to 
increase  the  illegitimate  population. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

That  inference  is  drawn  from  the  morals  of 
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your  own  age,  and  the  pernicious  effect  of  your 
poor  laws  as  they  are  now  thoroughly  under- 
stood, and  deliberately  acted  upon  by  a  race 
who  are  thinking  always  of  their  imaginary 
rights,  and  never  of  their  duties.  You  forget 
the  efficacy  of  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  and 
that  the  old  Church  was  more  vigilant  and 
therefore  more  efficient  than  that  which  rose 
upon  its  ruins.  And  you  suppose  that  personal 
liberty  was  more  valued  by  persons  in  a  state 
of  servitude,  than  was  actually  the  case.  For 
if  in  earlier  ages  emancipation  was  an  act  of 
piety  and  benevolence,  afterwards  when  the 
great  crisis  of  society  came  on,  it  proceeded 
more  frequently  from  avarice  than  from  any 
worthier  motive ;  and  the  slave  who  was  set 
free,  sometimes  found  himself  much  in  the  situ- 
ation of  a  household  dog  that  is  turned  into  the 

streets. 

i 

MONTESINOS. 

Are  you  alluding  to  the  progress  of  inclosures, 
which  from  the  accession  of  the  Tudors  to  the 
age  of  the  Stuarts*  were  complained  of  as  the 
great  and  crying  evil  of  the  times  ? 

*  The  evil  is  thus  noticed  by  a  writer  of  James  the  First's 
reign,  who  is  less  known  than  he  deserves  to  be  for  his  oddity 
and  his  merit ;  '  This  island  of  ours,  within  these  late  days, 
'  hath  bred  a  great  number  of  these  field-briars,  which  unna- 
'  turally  turn  their  mother  into  barrenness.  Oppressors,  In- 
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SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

That    process    originated    as    soon   as    rents 
began  to  be  of  more  importance  than  personal 

'  closers,  Depopulators,  Deportators,  Depravators,  that  turn  the 
'  land  to  ruin  for  a  private  benefit ;  and  work  out  a  particular 
'  gain  from  a  public  and  general  loss. 

4  Again,  said  I,  where  is  it?  I  will  speak  boldly,  I  never 
'  knew  great  man  grow  greater  by  his  depopulations,  and  I 
4  hope  no  man  will  say,  he  hath  grown  better  by  them.  Corn- 
4  fields  are  turned  to  sheep-walks ;  once  inhabited  towns  feede 
'  oxen  ;  and  Churches  are  made  shepherds  cottages  ;  and  yet  the 
4  doers  of  all  this  never  the  richer.  They  keep  less  hospitality, 
4  for  a  few  rooms  in  London  serve  their  turns ;  they  extort 
4  sorer  rents,  and  yet  they  have  never  the  more  money. 

4  It  cannot  bee  denyed  but  the  main  end  of  these  courses  was 
4  profit,  and  enhansing  their  estates,  and  lo !  in  this  very  end 
4  God  crosselh  them.  Speak  what  you  will  of  their  pride,  of 
4  turning  the  alms  they  should  give  to  the  poor  into  feasts  for 
4  the  rich,  of  their  infrugal  courses :  I  say  confidently,  hlc 
4  digitus  Dei,  here  is  the  very  hand  of  God  striking  them. 
4  Man,  though  he  hath  authority,  will  not  look  to  these  field- 

*  bryars,  but  let  them  waste  and  forage,  and  play  the  Abime- 
4  lechs  ;  but  God  will.    But  if  wee  doe  not  looke  to  it,  let  me  say 
4  to  you,  as  Jotham  to  the  Shechemites  of  that  aspiring  bramble, 
4  Judg.  9 :  If  fire  come  not  out  ofShecfiem  to  devour  Abimelech  ; 
4  fire  will  come  from  Abimelech  to  devour  Shechem.     If  you 

•  undoe  not  the  oppressions  of  the  fidd-bryars,  their  oppres- 
4  sions  will  undoe  us  all.' — Adamers  Divine  HerbaU,  p.  128. 

1635.  The  Lord  Keeper  Coventry  says  in  his  Charge  to  the 
Judges,  4 1  do  require  you,  that  you  make  a  strict  inquiry  after 
4  depopulations  and  inclosures  ;  a  crime  of  a  crying  nature,  that 
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services,  and  money  more  convenient  to  the 
landlords  than  payments  in  kind. 

MONTESINOS. 

And  this  I  suppose  began  to  be  the  case  under 
Edward  III.  The  splendour  of  his  court,  and 
the  foreign  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  must 
have  made  money  more  necessary  to  the  knights 
and  nobles  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  except 
during  the  Crusades. 

'  barreth  God  of  his  honour,  and  the  King  of  his  subjects. 
'  Churches  and  Houses  go  down  together.  His  Majesty 
'  knoweth  and  taketh  notice,  that  according  to  former  directions 
'  given  to  you  in  this  place,  you  have  given  it  in  charge  to  the 
'  grand  Inquests  to  inquire,  but  to  little  effect :  and  without 
1  doubt  the  Freeholders  of  England  do  hate  and  detest  them. 
'  Depopulation  is  an  oppression  of  a  high  nature,  and  com- 
'  monly  done  by  the  greatest  persons,  that  keep  the  juries  under 
'  and  in  awe  ;  and  this  is  the  cause  there  are  no  more  presented 
'  and  brought  in  question.  But  howsoever  your  charge  and 
'  inquiry  touching  this  point  hath  not  taken  effect  worthy  his 
'  Majesty's  care  and  your  pains,  yet  his  Majesty  willeth  that  you 
'  do  not  cease,  but  inquire  on  still.  For  it  is  his  resolution, 
'  against  all  opposition,  to  make  all  men  see  that  he  hath  a  care 
'  of  this  overspreading  evil,  and  of  the  means  of  his  people,  to 
'  have  Churches  and  Towns  demolished,  and  his  people  eaten 
'  up  like  bread,  to  satisfy  the  greedy  desires  of  a  few,  who 
*  do  waste  as  profusely  as  they  do  gather  together  uncon- 
'  scionably,  and  bring  unto  their  posterity  that  woe  which  is 
'  pronounced  to  those  that  lay  house  to  house  and  field  to  field, 
'to  dwell  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.' — Rushworth, 
ii.  295. 
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SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster  retarded 
the  process ;  but  immediately  after  the  termina- 
tion of  that  fierce  struggle,  it  was  accelerated 
by  the  rapid  growth  of  commerce,  and  by  the 
great  influx  of  wealth  from  the  new  found  world. 
Under  a  settled  and  strong  and  vigilant  govern- 
ment, men  became  of  less  value  as  vassals  and 
retainers,  because  the  boldest  barons  no  longer 
dared  contemplate  the  possibility  of  trying 
their  strength  against  the  crown,  or  attempting 
to  disturb  the  succession.  Four-legged  ani- 
mals therefore  were  wanted  for  slaughter  more 
than  two-legged  ones  :  and  moreover,  sheep* 
could  be  shorn, .  .whereas  the  art  of  fleecing  the 
tenantry  was  in  its  infancy,  and  could  not 
always  be  practised  with  the  same  certain  suc- 
cess. A  trading  spirit  thus  gradually  super- 
seded the  rude  but  kindlier  principle  of  the 
feudal  system :  profit  and  loss  became  the  rule 
of  conduct ;  in  came  calculation,  and  out  went 
feeling. 

*  '  If  the  King's  honour,  as  some  men  say,  standeth  in  the 
'  great  multitude  of  people,  then  these  grasiers,  inclosers,  and 
'  rent-rearers  are  hinderers  of  the  King's  honour.  For  where 
'  as  have  been  a  great  many  householders  and  inhabitants, 
4  there  is  now  but  a  shepherd  and  his  dog.' — Latimer. 
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MONTESINOS. 

I    remember   your   description*    (for    indeed 
who  can  forget  it  ?)  how  sheep,  more  destructive 

*  Oves  vestrte,  qute  tarn  mites  esse,  tamque  exiguo  sole.nt  alt, 
mine  futifcrturj  tarn  educes  atque  indomitee  esse  cceperunt,  ut 
homines  devorent  ipsos,  agros,  domos,  oppida  vastent  ac  depopu- 
lentur.  Nempe  quibuscunque  regni  partibus  nascitur  lana 
tenuior,  atque  ideo  pretiosior,  ibi  nobiles  et  gejierosi,  atque  adeo 
Abbates  aliquot  sancti  viri,  non  his  contenti  reditibusfructibus- 
que  annuls,  qui  majoribus  suis  solebant  ex  preediis  crescere,  nee 
habentes  satis,  quod  otiose  ac  laute  viventes,  nihil  in  publicum 
prosint,  nisi  etiam  obsint,  arvo  nihil  relinquunt,  omnia  claudunt 
pascuis,  demoliuntur  domos,  diruunt  oppida,  templo  duntaxat 
stabulandis  ovibus  rdicto.  Et  tanquam  parum  soli  perdcrent 
apud  vos  ferarum  saltus  ac  vivaria,  illi  boni  viri  habitationes 
omnes,  et  quicquid  usquam  est  culti,  vcrtunt  in  solitudinem. 
Ergo  tit  unus  helluo  inexplebilis  ac  dira  pestis  patriee,  continu- 
atis  agris,  aliquot  millia  jugerum  uno  circundel  septo,  ejici- 
untur  coloni  quidam  ;  suis  etiam  ant  circumscripti  fraude,  aut 
vi  oppressi  ejcuuntur,  aut  fatigati  itijuriis  adiguntur  ad  ven- 
ditionem.  Ttaque  quoquo  pacto  emigrant  miseri,  viri,  mulieres, 
mariti,  uxores,  orbi,  viduee,  parentes  cum  parvis  liberis,  et  nu- 
nierosa  magis  qudm  divite  familia,  ut  multis  opus  habet  mani- 
bus  res  rustica  ;  emigrant,  inquam,  e  notis  atque  assuetis  laribus, 
nee  hiveniant  quo  se  recipiant ;  supellectilem  omnem  hand 
magno  vendibilem.,  etiam  si  manere  possit  emptorem,  quum  ex- 
trudi  necesse  est,  minima  venundant :  id  quum  brevi  errando 
insumpserent,  quid  restat  aliud  denique,  quam  utifurentur,  et 
pendeant  juste  scilicet,  aut  vagentur  atque  mendicent?  qnan- 
quam  turn  quoque  velut  errones  conjiciuntur  in  carcerem,  quod 
otiosi  obambulent,  quorum  operam  nemo  est  qui  conducat, 
quum  illi  cupidissime  offlrant.  Nam  rustica  rei  cui  assue- 
verunt,  nihil  est  quod  agatur,  ubi  nihil  serifur. — Utopia,  1.  i. 
pp.  63—5.  Ed.  16-79. 
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than  the  Dragon  of  Wantley  in  those  days,  began 
to  devour  men  and  fields  and  houses.  The  same 
process  is  at  this  day  going  on  in  the  Highlands, 
though  under  different  circumstances ;  some 
which  palliate  the  evil,  and  some  which  aggra- 
vate the  injustice. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  real  nature  of  the  evil  was  misunderstood 
by  my  contemporaries,  and  for  some  generations 
afterward.  A  decrease  of  population  was  the 
effect  complained  of;  whereas  the  greater  griev- 
ance was  that  a  different  and  worse  population 
was  produced. 

MONTESINOS. 

I  comprehend  you.  The  same  effect  followed 
which  has  been  caused  in  these  days  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  small  farms. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  same  in  kind,  but  greater  in  degree ;  or 
at  least  if  not  greater,  or  so  general  in  extent, 
it  was  more  directly  felt.  When  that  ruinous 
fashion  prevailed  in  your  age,  there  were  many 
resources  for  the  class  of  people  who  were  thus 
thrown  out  of  their  natural  and  proper  place  in 
the  social  system.  Your  fleets  and  armies  at 
that  time  required  as  many  hands  as  could  be 
supplied ;  and  women  and  children  were  con- 
sumed with  proportionate  rapidity  by  your  manu- 

VOL.  I.  G 
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factures.  Moreover  there  was  the  wholesome 
drain  of  emigration  open ; 

Facia  est  immensi  copia  mundi. 

But  under  the  Tudors  there  existed  no  such 
means  for  disposing-  of  the  ejected  population; 
and  except  the  few  who  could  obtain  places  as 
domestic  servants,  or  employment  as  labourers 
and  handicraftsmen,  (classes  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, for  all  which  the  employ  was  diminished 
by  the  very  ejectment  in  question,)  they  who 
were  turned  adrift  soon  found  themselves  house- 
less and  hopeless,  and  were  reduced  to  prey  upon 
that  society  which  had  so  unwisely  as  well  as 
inhumanly  discarded  them. 

MONTESINOS. 

Thus  it  is  that  men  collectively  as  well  as 
individually  create  for  themselves  so  large  a  part 
of  the  evils  they  endure. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Enforce  upon  your  contemporaries  that  truth 
which  is  as  important  in  politics  as  in  ethics, 
and  you  will  not  have  lived  in  vain!  Scatter 
that  seed  upon  the  waters,  and  doubt  not  of 
the  harvest !  Vindicate  always  the  system  of 
nature, ...  in  other  and  sounder  words,  the  ways 
of  God, . , ,  while  you  point  out  with  all  faith- 
fulness, 
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what  ills 

Remediable  and  yet  unremedied 
Afflict  man's  wretched  race, 

and  the  approbation  of  your  own  heart  will  be 
sufficient  reward  on  earth. 

MONTESINOS. 

The  will  has  not  been  wanting. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  will  carries  with 
it  the  power :  and  this  is  of  them.  No  man  was 
ever  yet  deeply  convinced  of  any  momentous 
truth,  without  feeling  in  himself  the  power  as 
well  as  the  desire  of  communicating  it. 

MONTESINOS. 

True,  Sir  Thomas  :  but  the  perilous  abuse  of 
that  feeling  by  enthusiasts  and  fanatics  leads 
to  an  error  in  the  opposite  extreme.  We  sacri- 
fice too  much  to  prudence ;  and,  in  fear  of  in- 
curring the  danger  or  the  reproach  of  enthu- 
siasm, too  often  we  stifle  the  holiest  impulses 
of  the  understanding  and  the  heart. 

Our  doubts  are  traitors, 
And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win* 
By  fearing  to  attempt. 

.  . .  But,  I  pray  you,  resume  your  discourse.  The 
monasteries  were  probably  the  chief  palliatives 
of  this  great  evil  while  they  existed. 
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SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Their  power  of  palliating  it  was  not  great, 
for  the  expenditure  of  those  establishments 
kept  a  just  pace  with  their  revenues.  They  ac- 
cumulated no  treasures,  and  never  were  any 
incomes  more  beneficially  *  employed.  The 
great  abbies  vied  with  each  other  in  architec- 
tural magnificence,  in  this  more  especially,  but 
likewise  in  every  branch  of  liberal  expenditure, 
giving  employment  to  great  numbers,  which 
was  better  than  giving  unearned  food.  They 
provided,  as  it  became  them,  for  the  old  and 
helpless  also.  That  they  prevented  the  neces- 
sity of  raising  rates  for  the  poor,  by  the  copious 
alms  which  they  distributed,  and  by  indiscrimi- 
nately feeding  the  indigent,  has  been  inferred, 
because  those  rates  became  necessary  imme- 
diately after  the  suppression  of  the  religious 
houses.  But  this  is  one  of  those  hasty  inferences 
which  have  no  other  foundation  than  a  mere 
coincidence  of  time  in  the  supposed  cause  and 
effect. 

«. 

*  Assi  como  d  estomago  lo  que  digiere,  no  lo  quiere  para  solo 
el,  sino  para  repartilo  por  todos  los  miembros,  desla  suerte  los 
Monasterios  ricos  de  Ingalaterra,  y  Alemania,  y  otras  Provin- 
cias,  eran  estomagos  de  la  republica  ;  que  de  tal  manerafueron 
poderosissimos,  que  hazian  bien  a  infinitas  personas. — Yepes, 
Cor.  Gen.  de  S.  Benito,  t.  iii.  p.  41. 
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MONTESINOS. 

.  . .  For  which  you  have  furnished  a  proverbial 
illustration  in  your  excellent  story  of  Tenterden 
Steeple,  and  Goodwin  Sands. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

That  illustration  would  have  been  buried  in 
the  dust,  if  it  had  not  been  repeated  by  Hugh 
Latimer  at  St.  Paul's  Cross.  It  was  the  only 
thing  in  my  writings  by  which  he  profited.  If 
he  had  learnt  more  from  them,  he  might  have 
died  in  his  bed,  with  less  satisfaction  to  himself, 
and  less  honour  from  posterity.  We  went  dif- 
ferent ways,  but  we  came  to  the  same  end,  and 
met  where  we  had  little  expectation  of  meeting. 
I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  when  he 
forwarded  the  work  of  destruction,  it  was  with 
the  hope  and  intention  of  employing  the  mate- 
rials in  a  better  edifice  ;  and  that  no  man  opposed 
the  sacrilegious  temper  of  the  age  more  bravely. 
The  monasteries,  in  the  dissolution  of  which  he 
rejoiced  as  much  as  he  regretted  the  infamous 
disposal  of  their  spoils,  delayed  the  growth  of 
pauperism,  by  the  corrodies  with  which  they 
were  charged  ;  the  effect  of  these  reservations 
on  the  part  of  the  founders  and  benefactors 
being,  that  a  comfortable  and  respectable  sup- 
port was  provided  for  those  who  grew  old  in  the 
service  of  their  respective  families ;  and  there 
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existed  no  great  family,  and  perhaps  no  wealthy 
one,  which  had  not  entitled  itself  thus  to  dis- 
pose of  some  of  its  aged  dependents.  And  the 
extent  of  the  depopulating  system  was  limited 
while  those  houses  endured  ;  because,  though 
some  of  the  great  abbots  were  not  less  rapacious 
than  the  lay  lords,  and  more  criminal,  the  heads 
in  general  could  not  be  led,  like  the  nobles, 
into  a  prodigal  expenditure,  the  burthen  of  which 
fell  always  upon  the  tenants ;  and  rents  in  kind 
were  to  them  more  convenient  than  in  money, 
their  whole  economy  being  founded  upon  that 
system,  and  adapted  to  it. 

MONTESINOS. 

Both  facts  and  arguments  were  indeed 
strongly  on  your  side  when  you  wrote  against 
the  Supplication  of  Beggars  :  but  the  form  in 
which  you  embodied  them  gave  the  adversary 
an  advantage,  for  it  was  connected  with  one  of 
the  greatest  abuses  and  absurdities  of  the 
Romish  Church. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Montesinos,  I  allow  you  to  call  it  an  abuse ; 
but  if  you  think  any  of  the  abuses  of  that  church 
were  in  their  origin  so  unreasonable  as  to  de- 
serve the  appellation  of  absurdities,  you  must 
have  studied  its  history  with  less  consideration 
and  a  less  equitable  spirit  than  I  have  given 
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you  credit  for.  Both  Master  Fish  and  I  had 
each  our  prejudices  and  errors.  We  were  both 
sincere :  Master  Fish  would  undoubtedly  have 
gone  to  the  stake  in  defence  of  his  opinions,  as 
cheerfully  as  I  laid  down  my  neck  upon  the 
block ;  like  his  namesake  in  the  tale  which  you 
have  quoted,  he  too,  when  in  Nix's  frying-pan, 
would  have  said  that  he  was  in  his  duty,  and  con- 
tent. But  withal  he  cannot  be  called  an  honest 
man,  unless  in  that  sort  of  liberal  signification 
by  which,  in  these  days,  good  words  are  so  de- 
torted  from  their  original  and  genuine  meaning 
as  to  express  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  was 
formerly  intended  by  them.  More  gross  exag- 
gerations, and  more  rascally  misstatements  could 
hardly  be  made  by  one  of  your  own  thorough- 
paced revolutionists,  than  those  upon  which  the 
whole  argument  of  his  Supplication  is  built. 

MONTESINOS. 

If  he  had  fallen  into  your  hands,  you  would 
have  made  a  stock-fish  of  him. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Perhaps  so.  I  had  not  then  learnt,  that  lay- 
ing men  by  the  heels  is  not  the  best  way  of 
curing  them  of  an  error  in  the  head.  But  the 
King  protected  him.  Henry  had  too  much  sa- 
gacity not  to  perceive  the  consequences  which 
such  a  book  was  likely  to  produce,  and  he  said 
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after  perusing  it,  '  If  a  man  should  pull  down  an 
'  old  stone  wall,  and  begin  at  the  bottom,  the 
'  upper  part  thereof  might  chance  to  fall  upon 
'  his  head.'  But  he  saw  also  that  it  tended  to 
serve  his  immediate  purpose. 

MONTESINOS. 

I  marvel  that  good  old  John  Fox,  upright, 
downright  man  as  he  was,  should  have  inserted 
in  his  Acts  and  Monuments  a  libel  like  this, 
which  contains  no  arguments  except  such  as 
were  adapted  to  ignorance,  cupidity,  and 
malice. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Old  John  Fox  ought  to  have  known  that, 
however  advantageous  the  dissolution  of  the  mo- 
nastic houses  might  be  to  the  views  of  the  Re- 
formers, it  was  every  way  injurious  to  the  la- 
bouring classes.  As  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
the  transfer  of  property  was  always  to  worse 
hands.  The  tenantry  were  deprived  of  their  best 
landlords,  *  artificers  of  their  best  employers, 

*  The  raising  of  rents  is  thus  complained  of  by  the  excellent 
old  Bishop  Latimer  in  his  homely  and  lively  manner.  '  I 
doubt  most  rich  men  have  too  much,  for  without  too  muck  we 
can  get  nothing.  As,  for  example,  the  physician, — if  the  poor 
man  be  diseased,  he  can  have  no  help  without  too  much  ;  and 
of  the  lawyer  the  poor  man  can  get  no  counsel,  expedition,  nor 
help  in  his  matter,  except  he  give  him  too  much.  At  merchants' 
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the  poor  and  miserable  of  their  best  and  surest 
friends.  There  would  have  been  no  insurrections 
in  behalf  of  the  old  religion,  if  the  zeal  of  the  pea- 
santry had  not  been  inflamed  by  a  sore  feeling  of 
the  injury  which  they  suffered  in  the  change.  A 
great  increase  of  the  vagabond  population  was 
the  direct  and  immediate  consequence.  They 
who  [were  ejected  from  their  tenements,  or 
deprived  of  their  accustomed  employment,  were 
turned  loose  upon  society ;  and  the  greater 
number,  of  course  and  of  necessity,  ran  wild. 

MONTESINOS. 

Wild,  indeed  !   The   old  chroniclers  *  give  a 

'  hands  no  kind  of  ware  can  be  had,  except  we  give  for  it  too 
1  much.  You  landlords,  you  rent-raisers — I  may  say  you  step 

*  lords,  you  unnatural  lords,  you  have  for  your  possessions  yearly 

*  too  much !  For  that  here  before  went  for  20  or  60  pound  by 
'  year,  which  is  an  honest  portion  to  be  had  gratis  in  one  lord- 
'  ship,  of  another  man's  sweat  and  labour,  now  is  let  for  50  or 
'  100  pound  by  year.     Of  this  too  much  cometh  this  monstrous 
4  and  portentous  dearth  made  by  man,  notwithstanding  God  doth 
'  send  us  plentifully  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  mercifully,  contrary 

*  unto  our  deserts.  Notwithstanding,  too  much  which  these  rich 
'  men  have  causeth  such  dearth,  that  poor  men  which  live  of  their 
'  labour  cannot  with  the  sweat  of  their  face  have  a  living,  all 
'  kind  of  victuals  is  so  dear ;  pigs,  geese,  capons,  chickens,  eggs, 
«  &c.,  these  things,  with  others,  are  so  unreasonably  enhaunced. 

*  And  I  think  verily  that  if  it  thus  continue,  we  shall  at  length 
'  be  constrained  to  pay  for  a  pig  a  pound.' 

*  See  Harrison's  Description  of  England,  where  they  are 
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dreadful  picture  of  their  numbers  and  of  their 
wickedness,  which  called  forth  and  deserved 
the  utmost  severity  of  the  law.  They  lived  like 
savages  in  the  woods  and  wastes,  committing 
the  most  atrocious  actions,  stealing  children, 
and  burning,  breaking,  or  otherwise  disfiguring 
their  limbs  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  compas- 
sion, and  obtaining  alms  by  this  most  flagitious 
of  all  imaginable  crimes.  Surely  we  have 
nothing  so  bad  as  this. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  crime  of  stealing  children  for  such  pur- 
poses is  rendered  exceedingly  difficult  by  the 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  a  hue  and  cry  can 
now  be  raised  throughout  the  land,  and  the  eager- 
ness and  detestation  with  which  the  criminal 
would  be  pursued ;  still,  however,  it  is  some- 
times practised.  In  other  respects  the  profes- 
sional beggars  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  not 
a  whit  better  than  their  predecessors  of  the 
sixteenth  :  and  your  gipsies  and  travelling  pot- 
ters, who,  gipsy-like,  pitch  their  tents  upon 
the  common,  or  by  the  way  side,  retain  with  as 
much  fidelity  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 


described  as  '  chiefly  keeping  the  champaine  soils  in  summer 

*  to  avoid  the  scorching  heat,  and  the  woodland  grounds  in 

*  winter  to  eschew  the  blustering  winds.' 
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old  vagabonds,  as  they  do  the  cant,  or  pedlar's 
French,  which  this  class  of  people  are  said  to 
have  invented  *  in  the  age  whereof  we  are  now 
speaking, 

MONTESINOS. 

But  the  number  of  our  vagabonds  has  greatly 
diminished.  In  your  Henry's  reign  it  is  affirmed 
that  no  fewer  than  72,000f  criminals  were 

*  '  In  counterfeiting  the  Egyptian  rogues  they  have  devised 
'  a  language  among  themselves,  which  they  name  canting,  but 
'  others  pedlar's  French,  a  speech  compact  thirty  years  since  of 
'  English  and  a  great  number  of  odd  words  of  their  own  devising, 
'  without  all  order  or  reason :  and  yet  such  is  it  as  none  but 

*  themselves  are  able  to  understand.     The  first  deviser  thereof 
'  was  hanged  by  the  neck,  a  just  reward  no  doubt  for  his  deserts, 
'  and  a  common  end  to  all  of  that  profession.' — Harrison  in 
Holinshed,  vol.  i.  p.  309.     Ed.  1807. 

t '  There  is  not  one  year  commonly  wherein  three  hundred 

*  or  four  hundred  of  them  are  not  devoured  and  eaten  up  by  the 
'  gallows  in  one  place  or  other.     It  appeareth  by  Cardan  (who 
'  writeth  it  upon  the  report  of  the  Bishop  of  Lexovia),  in  the 
'  geniture  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  how  Henry  the  Eighth, 
'  executing  his  laws  very  severely  against  such  idle  persons,  I 
'  mean  great  thieves,  petty  thieves  and  rogues,  did  hang  up  three- 
'  score  and  twelve  thousand  of  them  in  his  time.     He  seemed 
'  for  a  while  greatly  to  have  terrified  the  rest ;  but  since  his 
'  death  the  number  of  them  is  so  increased,  yea  although  we  have 
'  had  no  wars,  which  are  a  great  occasion  of  their  breed,  (for  it 
'  is  the  custom  of  the  more  idle  sort,  having  once  served,  or  but 
'  seen  the  other  side  of  the  sea  under  colour  of  service,  to  shake 
'  hand  with  labour  for  ever,  thinking  it  a  disgrace  for  himself  to 
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hanged;  you  have  yourself  described  them  as 
strung  up  by  scores  upon  a  gibbet  all  over  the 
country.  Even  in  the  golden  days  of  good 
Queen  Bess,  the  executions  were  from  three  to 
four  hundred  annually.  A  large  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  increased  humanity  of  the 
nation,  and  the  humaner  temper  with  which  the 
laws  are  administered :  but  the  new  crimes 
which  increased  wealth  and  a  system  of  credit 
on  one  hand,  and  increased  ingenuity,  and  new 
means  of  mischief  on  the  part  of  the  depredators 
have  produced,  must  also  be  taken  into  the 
account.  And  the  result  will  show  a  diminution 
in  the  number  of  those  who  prey  upon  society 
either  by  open  war  or  secret  wiles. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Add  your  paupers  to  the  list ;  and  you  will 
then  have  added  to  it  not  less  than  an  eighth  of 
your  whole  population.  But  looking  at  the 
depredators  alone,  perhaps  it  will  be  found  that 
the  evil  is  at  this  time  more  widely  extended, 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  constitution 
of  society,  like  a  chronic  and  organic  disease, 


'  return  unto  his  former  trade,)  that,  except  some  better  order 
'  be  taken,  or  the  laws  already  made  be  better  executed,  such  as 
'  dwell  in  uplandish  towns  and  little  villages  shall  live  but  in 
*  small  safety  and  rest.'— Harrison,  ut  supra,  p.  315.  Ed.  1807. 
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and  therefore  more  difficult  of  cure.  Like  other 
vermin  they  are  numerous  in  proportion  as  they 
find  shelter;  and  for  this  species  of  noxious 
beast,  large  towns  and  manufacturing  districts 
afford  better  cover  than  the  forest  or  the  waste. 
The  fault  lies  in  your  institutions,  which  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxons  were  better  adapted  to  main- 
tain security  and  order,  than  they  are  now. 
No  man  in  those  days  could  prey  upon  society, 
unless  he  were  at  war  with  it  as  an  outlaw, 
a  proclaimed  and  open  enemy.  Rude  as  the 
laws  were,  the  purposes  of  law  had  not  then 
been  perverted :  it  had  not  been  made  a  craft ; 
it  served  to  deter  men  from  committing  crimes, 
or  to  punish  them  for  the  commission  ;  never 
to  shield  notorious,  acknowledged,  impudent 
guilt  from  condign  punishment.  And  in  the 
fabric  of  society,  imperfect  as  it  was,  the  out- 
line and  rudiments  of  what  it  ought  to  be 
were  distinctly  marked  in  some  main  parts, 
where  they  are  now  well-nigh  utterly  effaced. 
Every  person  had  his  place.  There  was  a  sys- 
tem of  superintendence  every  where,  civil  as 
well  as  religious.  They  who  were  born  in  vil- 
lenage,  were  born  to  an  inheritance  of  labour, 
but  not  of  inevitable  depravity  and  wretched- 
ness. If  one  class  were  regarded  in  some  re- 

O 

spects  as  cattle,  they  were  at  least   taken  care 
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of ;  they  were  trained,  fed,  sheltered,  and  pro- 
tected ;  and  there  was  an  eye  upon  them  when 
they  strayed.  None  were  wild,  unless  they 
ran  wild  wilfully,  and  in  defiance  of  control. 
None  were  beneath  the  notice  of  the  priest,  nor 
placed  out  of  the  possible  reach  of  his  instruc- 
tion and  his  care.  But  how  large  a  part  of 
your  population  are  like  the  dogs  at  Lisbon  and 
Constantinople,  unowned,  unbroken  to  any 
useful  purpose,  subsisting  by  chance  or  by  prey, 
living  in  filth,  mischief  and  wretchedness ;  a 
nuisance  to  the  community  while  they  live,  and 
dying  miserably  at  last !  This  evil  had  its  be- 
ginning in  my  days ;  it  is  now  approaching  fast 
to  its  consummation. 
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DECAY  OF  THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM.— EDWARD  Vl. 
—ALFRED. 

I  HAD  retired  to  my  library,  as  usual,  after 
dinner,  and  while  I  was  wishing  for  the  appear- 
ance of  my  ghostly  visitor,  he  became  visible. 
Behold  me  to  your  wish  !  said  he.  Thank  you, 
I  replied,  for  those  precious  words. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Wherefore  precious? 

MONTESINOS. 

Because  they  show  that  spirits  who  are  in 
bliss  perceive  our  thoughts  ; . . .  that  that  com- 
munion with  the  departed  for  which  the  heart 
yearns  in  its  moods  of  intensest  feeling,  is  in 
reality  attained  when  it  is  desired. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

You  deduce  a  large  inference  from  scanty 
premises.  As  if  it  were  not  easy  to  know 
without  any  super-human  intuition  that  you 
would  wish  for  the  arrival  of  one  whose  com- 
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pany  you   like,  at  a  time  when  you   were    ex- 
pecting it. 

MONTESINOS. 

And  is  this  all  ? 

SIR   THOMAS  MORE. 

All  that  the  words  necessarily  imply.  For 
the  rest,  crede  quod  habeas  et  habes,  according  to 
the  scurvy  tale  which  makes  my  friend  Erasmus 
a  horse-stealer,  and  fathers  Latin  rhymes  upon 
him.  But  let  us  take  up  the  thread  of  our 
discourse ;  or,  as  we  used  to  say  in  old  times, 
'  begin  it  again  and  mend  it,  for  it  is  neither 
mass  nor  matins.' 

MONTESINOS. 

You  were  saying  that  the  evil  of  a  vagrant 
and  brutalized  population  began  in  your  days,* 
and  is  approaching  to  its  consummation  at  this 
time. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  decay  of  the  feudal  system  produced  it. 
When  armies  were  no  longer  raised  upon  that 
system,  soldiers  were  disbanded  at  the  end  of 
a  war,  as  they  are  now ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
were  turned  adrift  to  fare  as  they  could,  ...  to 

*  Harrison  says, '  it  is  not  yet  full  threescore  years  since 
'  this  trade  began  ;  but  how  it  hath  prospered  since  that  time  it  is 
'  easy  to  judge,  for  they  are  now  supposed,  of  one  sex  and  another, 
'  to  amount  not  above  10,000  persons.' — Holinshed,  i.  309. 
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work  if  they  could  find  employment;  otherwise 
to  beg,  starve,  live  upon  the  alms  of  their  neigh- 
bours, or  prey  upon  a  wider  community  in 
a  manner  more  congenial  to  the  habits  and 
temper  of  their  old  vocation.  In  consequence  of 
the  gains  which  were  to  be  obtained  by  in- 
closures  and  sheep-farming,  families  were  un- 
housed and  driven  loose  upon  the  country. 
These  persons,  and  they  who  were  emancipated 
from  villanage,  or  who  had  in  a  more  summary 
manner  emancipated  themselves,  multiplied  in 
poverty  and  wretchedness.  Lastly,  owing  to 
the  fashion  for  large  households  of  retainers, 
great  numbers  of  men  were  trained  up  in  an 
idle  and  dissolute  way  of  life,  liable  at  any  time 
to  be  cast  off  when  age  or  accident  invalided 
them,  or  when  the  master  of  the  family  died  ; 
and  then  if  not  ashamed  to  beg,  too  lewd  to 
work,  and  ready  for  any  kind  of  mischief. 
Owing  to  these  co-operating  causes,  a  huge 
population  of  outcasts  was  produced,  numerous 
enough  seriously  to  infest  society,  yet  not  so 
large  as  to  threaten  its  subversion. 

MONTESINOS. 

A  derangement  of  the  existing  system  pro- 
duced them  then  ;  they  are  a  constituent  part  of 
the  system  now.  With  you  they  were,  as  you 
have  called  them,  outcasts  :  with  us,  to  borrow  an 

VOL.  i.  H 
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illustration  from  foreign  institutions,  they  have 
become  a  cast.  But  during  two  centuries  the 
evil  appears  to  have  decreased.  Why  was  this  ? 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Because  it  was  perceived  to  be  an  evil,  and 
could  never  at  any  time  be  mistaken  for  a 
healthful  symptom.  And  because  circumstances 
tended  to  suspend  its  progress.  The  habits  of 
these  unhappy  persons  being  at  first  wholly  pre- 
datory, the  laws  proclaimed  a  sort  of  crusade 
against  them,  and  great  and  inhuman  riddance 
was  made  by  the  executioner.  Foreign  'service 
opened  a  drain  in  the  succeeding  reigns :  many 
also  were  drawn  off  by  the  spirit  of  maritime 
adventure,  preferring  the  high  seas  to  the  high 
way,  as  a  safer  course  of  plundering.  Then 
came  an  age  of  civil  war,  with  its  large  demand 
for  human  life.  Meanwhile  as  the  old  arrange- 
ments of  society  crumbled  and  decayed,  new 
ones  were  formed.  The  ancient  fabric  was  re- 
paired in  some  parts  and  modernized  in  others. 
And  from  the  time  of  the  Restoration  the  people 
supposed  their  institutions  to  be  stable,  because 
after  long  and  violent  convulsions  they  found 
themselves  at  rest,  and  the  transition  which 
was  then  going  on,  was  slow,  silent,  and  unper- 
ceived.  The  process  of  converting  slaves  and 
villeins  into  servants  and  free  peasantry  had 
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ended  ;  that  of  raising  a  manufacturing  populace 
and  converting  peasantry  into  poor  was  but 
begun ;  and  it  proceeded  slowly  for  a  full  hun- 
dred years. 

MONTESHSTOS. 

Those  hundred  years  were  the  happiest  which 
England  has  ever  known. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Perhaps  so  :    xapTrog  peyizog  arapa^lot. 

MONTESINOS. 

With  the  exception  of  the  efforts  which  were 
made  for  restoring  the  exiled  family  of  the  Stuarts, 
they  were  years  of  quiet  uniform  prosperity  and 
advancement.  The  morals  of  the  country  re- 
covered from  the  contagion  which  Charles  II. 
imported  from  France,  and  for  which  Puritanism 
had  prepared  the  people.  Visitations  of  pesti- 
lence were  suspended.  Sectarians  enjoyed  full 
toleration,  and  were  contented.  The  Church 
proved  itself  worthy  of  the  victory  which  it  had 
obtained.  The  Constitution,  after  one  great 
but  short  struggle,  was  well  balanced  and  de- 
fined; and  if  the  progress  of  art,  science,  and 
literature  was  not  brilliant,  it  was  steady,  and 
the  way  for  a  brighter  career  was  prepared. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  way  was  prepared  meantime  for  evil  as 
well  as  for  good.  You  were  retrograde  in  sound 

H  2 
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policy,  sound  philosophy,  and  sound  learning. 
Our  business  at  present  is  wholly  with  the  first. 
Because  your  policy,  defective  as  it  was  at  the 
best,  had  been  retrograde,  discoveries  in  phy- 
sics, and  advances  in  mechanical  science  which 
would  have  produced  nothing  but  good  in 
Utopia,  became  as  injurious  to  the  weal  of  the 
nation,  as  they  were  instrumental  to  its  wealth. 
But  such  had  your  system  imperceptibly  be- 
come, and  such  were  your  statesmen,  that  the 
wealth  of  nations  was  considered  as  the  sole 
measure  of  their  prosperity. 

MONTESINOS. 

In  feudal  ages  the  object  of  those  monarchs 
who  had  any  determinate  object  in  view,  was 
either  to  extend  their  dominions  by  conquest 
from  their  neighbours,  or  to  increase  their  au- 
thority at  home  by  breaking  the  power  of  a  tur- 
bulent nobility.  In  commercial  ages  the  great 
and  sole  object  of  government  when  not  en- 
gaged in  war,  was  to  augment  its  revenues, 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  charges  which 
former  wars  had  induced,  or  which  the  appre- 
hension of  fresh  ones  rendered  necessary.  And 
thus  it  has  been,  that  of  the  two  main  ends  of 
government,  which  are  the  security  of  the  sub- 
jects, and  the  improvement  of  the  nation,  the 
latter  has  never  been  seriously  attempted,  scarcely 
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indeed  taken  into  consideration ;  and  the  former 
imperfectly  attained. 

SIR  THOMAS    MORE. 

Fail  not,  however,  I  entreat  you,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  this  has  not  been  the  fault  of  your 
rulers  at  any  time.  It  has  been  their  misfortune, 
...  an  original  sin  in  the  constitution  of  the  so- 
ciety wherein  they  were  born.  Circumstances, 
which  they  did  not  make  and  could  not  control, 
have  impelled  them  onward  in  ways  which 
neither  for  themselves  nor  the  nation  were  ways 
of  pleasantness  and  peace. 

MONTESINOS. 

There  is  one  beautiful  exception, .  .Edward  VI. 

That  blessed  Prince,  whose  saintly  name  might  move 
The  understanding  heart  to  tears  of  reverent  love. 

He  would  have  struck  into  the  right  course. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

You  have  a  catholic  feeling  concerning  Saints, 
Montesinos,  though  you  look  for  them  in  the 
protestant  kalendar.  Edward  deserves  to  be 
remembered  with  that  feeling.  But  had  his 
life  been  prolonged  to  the  full  age  of  man,  it 
would  not  have  been  in  his  power  to  remedy 
the  evil  which  had  been  done  in  his  father's 
reign,  and  during  his  own  minority.  To  have 
effected  that  would  have  required  a  strength 
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and  obduracy  of  character  incompatible  with  his 
meek  and  innocent  nature.  In  intellect  and  at- 
tainments he  kept  pace  with  his  age,  a  more 
stirring  and  intellectual  one  than  any  which  had 
gone  before  it :  but  in  the  wisdom  of  the  heart 
he  was  far  beyond  that  age,  or  indeed  any  that 
has  succeeded  it.  It  cannot  be  said  of  him  as 
of  Henry  of  Windsor,  that  he  was  fitter  for  a 
cloister  than  a  throne,  but  he  was  fitter  for  an 
heavenly  crown  than  a  terrestrial  one.  This 
country  was  not  worthy  of  him, . .  scarcely  this 
earth ! 

MONTESINOS. 

There  is  a  homely  verse  common  in  village 
churchyards,  the  truth  of  which  has  been  felt 
by  many  a  heart,  as  some  consolation  in  its 
keenest  afflictions : 

God  calls  them  first  whom  lie  loves  best. 
But  surely  no  Prince  ever  more  sedulously 
employed  himself  to  learn  his  office.  His  views 
in  some  respects  were  not  in  accord  with  the 
more  enlarged  principles  of  trade,  which  expe- 
rience has  taught  us.  But  on  the  other  hand 
he  judged  rightly  what  '  the  medicines  were  by 
which  the  sores  of  the  commonwealth  might  be 
healed.'  His  prescriptions  are  as  applicable 
now  as  they  were  then,  and  in  most  points  as 
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needful :  they  were  '  good  education,  good  ex- 
ample, good  laws,  and  tlie  just  execution  of 
those  laws :  punishing  the  vagabond  and  idle, 
encouraging  the  good,  ordering  well  the  cus- 
toms, and  engendering  friendship  in  all  parts 
of  the  commonwealth.'  In  these,  and  more 
especially  in  the  first  of  these,  he  hoped  and 
purposed  to  have  '  shown  his  device.'  But  it 
was  not  permitted.  Nevertheless  he  has  his 
reward.  It  has  been  more  wittily  than  chari- 
tably said  that  Hell  is  paved  with  good  inten- 
tions :  they  have  their  place  in  Heaven  also. 
Evil  thoughts  and  desires  are  justly  accounted  to 
us  for  sin ;  assuredly,  therefore,  the  sincere  good- 
will will  be  accepted  for  the  deed,  when  means 
and  opportunity  have  been  wanting  to  bring  it 
to  effect.*  There  are  feelings  and  purposes  as 
well  as  *  thoughts, 

....  whose  very  sweetness  yieldeth  proof 
That  they  were  born  for  immortality.' 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Those  great  legislative  measures  whereby  the 

*  The  converse  of  this  would  be  a  fearful  opinion.  Galte- 
rius  (whoever  that  personage  may  have  been)  considers  the 
question,  which  it  seems  had  been  proposed  to  him,  and  says 
credo  neminem  damnari  pro  futuris  operibus  malis  qua  non 
fecit,  quamvis  ea  facturus  esset,  si  in  vitddiutius  remanerat. — 
Martene  et  Durand.  Vet.  Mon.  &c.  Amplis.  Col.  t.  i.  845. 
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character  of  a  nation  is  changed  and  stamped, 
are  more  practicable  in  a  barbarous  age,  than 
in  one  so  far  advanced  as  that  of  the  Tudors ; 
under  a  despotic  government,  than  under  a  free 
one ;  and  among  an  ignorant,  rather  than  an 
inquiring  people.  Obedience  is  then  either 
yielded  to  a  power  which  is  too  strong  to  be 
resisted  ;  or  willingly  given  to  the  acknowledged 
superiority  of  some  commanding  mind,  carrying 
with  it,  as  in  such  ages  it  does,  an  appearance 
of  divinity.  Our  incomparable  Alfred  was  a 
Prince  in  many  respects  favourably  circum- 
stanced for  accomplishing  a  great  work  like 
this,  if  his  victory  over  the  Danes  had  been 
so  complete  as  to  have  secured  the  country 
against  any  further  evils  from  that  tremendous 
enemy.  And  had  England  remained  free  from 
the  scourge  of  their  invasions  under  his  succes- 
sors, it  is  more  than  likely  that  his  institutions 
would  at  this  day  have  been  the  groundwork 
of  your  polity. 

MONTESINOS. 

If  you  allude  to  that  part  of  the  Saxon  law, 
which  required  that  all  the  people  should  be 
placed  under  borh,  I  must  observe  that  even 
those  writers  who  regard  the  name  of  Alfred 
with  the  greatest  reverence  always  condemr 
this  part  of  his  system  of  government. 
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SIR  THOMAS    MORE. 

It  is  a  question  of  degree.  The  just  medium 
between  too  much  superintendence  and  too 
little, .  .the  mystery  whereby  the  free  will  of  the 
subject  is  preserved,  while  it  is  directed  by 
the  fore  purpose  of  the  state,  (which  is  the 
secret  of  true  polity)... is  yet  to  be  found  out. 
But  this  is  certain,  that  whatever  be  the  origin 
of  government,  its  duties  are  patriarchal,  that 
is  to  say,  parental :  superintendence  is  one  of 
those  duties,  and  is  capable  of  being  exercised 
to  any  extent  by  delegation  and  subdelegation. 

MONTESINOS. 

The  Madras  system,  my  excellent  friend  Dr. 
Bell  would  exclaim,  if  he  were  here.  That 
which,  as  he  says,  gives  in  a  school  to  the  mas- 
ter, the  hundred  eyes  of  Argus,  and  the  hundred 
hands  of  Briareus,  might  in  a  state  give  omni- 
presence to  law,  and  omnipotence  to  order.  This 
is  indeed  the  fair  ideal  of  a  commonwealth. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

And  it  was  this  at  which  Alfred*  aimed.     His 

*  Alfred's  sense  of  the  necessity  of  discipline  is  strongly 
expressed  in  the  terms  of  his  agreement  with  the  Danish  King 
Guthrun.  '  In  primis  est,  qiiod  statiierunt,  ut  ttmim  Deum 

*  diligere  velint,  et  omnem  gentilismum  sedulo  rejicere;  et  con- 
4  stitverujit  etiam  secvlarem  disciplinam,  pro  eo  quod  sciebant, 

*  quod  non  possent  multos  alilcr  gubeniare ;  ct  multi  nollent  ad 

*  Ecclesiaslicvm  emeiidationcm  alitcr  factere,  sicuti  debebant.' 
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means  were  violent,  because  the  age  was  bar- 
barous :  experience  would  have  shown  wherein 
they  required  amendment,  and  as  manners  im- 
proved the  laws  would  have  been  softened  with 
them.  But  they  disappeared  altogether  during 
the  years  of  internal  warfare  and  turbulence 
which  ensued.  The  feudal  order  which  was 
established  with  the  Norman  conquest,  or  at  least 
methodized  after  it,  was  in  this  part  of  its  scheme 
less  complete :  still  it  had  the  same  bearing. 
When  that  also  went  to  decay,  municipal  police 
did  not  supply  its  place.  Church  discipline  then 
fell  into  disuse ;  clerical  influence  was  lost ;  and 
the  consequence  now  is,  that  in  a  country  where 
one  part  of  the  community  enjoys  the  highest 
advantages  of  civilization  with  which  any  peo- 
ple upon  this  globe  have  ever  in  any  age  been 
favoured,  there  is  among  the  lower  classes  a 
mass  of  ignorance,  vice  and  wretchedness,  which 
no  generous  heart  can  contemplate  without  grief; 
and  which,  when  the  other  signs  of  the  times 
are  considered,  may  reasonably  excite  alarm  for 
the  fabric  of  society  that  rests  upon  such  a 
base.  It  resembles  the  Tower  in  your  own 
Vision,  its  beautiful  summit  elevated  above  all 
other  buildings,  the  foundations  placed  upon  the 
sand  and  mouldering. 
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MONTESINOS. 

Rising  so  high,  and  built  so  insecure, 
111  may  such  perisliable  work  endure ! 

You  will  not,  I  hope,  come  to  that  conclusion ! 
You  will  not,  I  hope,  say  with  the  evil  Prophet, 

The  fabric  of  her  power  is  undermined ; 

The  Earthquake  underneath  it  will  have  way, 
And  all  that  glorious  structure,  as  the  wind 

Scatters  a  summer  cloud,  be  swept  away ! 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Look  at  the  populace  of  London,  and  ask 
yourself  what  security  there  is  that  the  same 
blind  fury  which  broke  out  in  your  childhood 
against  the  Roman  Catholics  may  not  be  ex- 
cited against  the  government,  in  one  of  those 
opportunities  which  accident  is  perpetually  offer- 
ing to  the  desperate  villains,  whom  your  laws 
serve  rather  to  protect  than  to  punish  ! 

MONTESINOS. 

It  is  an  observation  of  Mercier's  that  despotism 
loves  large  cities.  The  remark  was  made  with 
reference  to  Paris,  only  a  little  while  before  the 
French  Revolution !  But  even  if  he  had  looked 
no  farther  than  the  history  of  his  own  country 
and  of  that  very  metropolis,  he  might  have 
found  sufficient  proof  that  insubordination  and 
anarchy  like  them  quite  as  well. 
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SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

London  is  the  heart  of  your  commercial  sys- 
tem, but  it  is  also  the  hot-bed  of  corruption. 
It  is  at  once  the  centre  of  wealth  and  the  sink 
of  misery ;  the  seat  of  intellect  and  empire, . . 
and  yet  a  wilderness  wherein  they,  who  live  like 
wild  beasts  upon  their  fellow-creatures,  find 
prey  and  cover.  Other  wild  beasts  have  long 
since  been  extirpated :  even  in  the  wilds  of 
Scotland,  and  of  barbarous,  or  worse  than  bar- 
barous Ireland,  the  wolf  is  no  longer  to  be 
found ;  a  degree  of  civilization  this  to  which  no 
other  country  has  attained.  Man,  and  man 
alone,  is  permitted  to  run  wild.  You  plough 
your  fields  and  harrow  them;  you  have  your 
scarifiers  to  make  the  ground  clean;  and  if 
after  all  this  weeds  should  spring  up,  the  care- 
ful cultivator  roots  them  out,  by  hand.  But 
ignorance  and  misery  and  vice  are  allowed  to 
grow,  and  blossom  and  seed,  not  on  the  waste 
alone,  but  in  the  very  garden  and  pleasure 
ground  of  society  and  civilization.  Old  Thomas 
Tusser's  coarse  remedy  is  the  only  one  which 
legislators  have  yet  thought  of  applying ! 

MONTESINOS. 

What  remedy  is  that  ? 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

'Twas  the  husbandman's  practice  in  his  days 
and  mine : 
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Where  plots  full  of  nettles  annoyeth  the  eye, 
Sow  herapseed  among  them,  and  nettles  will  die. 

MONTESINOS. 

The  use  of  hemp  indeed  has  not  been  spared. 
But  with  so  little  avail  has  it  been  used, .  .or 
rather  to  such  ill  effect,  that  every  public  ex- 
ecution, instead  of  deterring  villains  from  guilt, 
serves  only  to  afford  them  opportunity  for  it. 
Perhaps  the  very  risk  of  the  gallows  operates 
upon  many  a  man  among  the  inducements  to 
commit  the  crime  whereto  he  is  tempted  ;  for  with 
your  true  gamester  the  excitement  seems  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  stake.  Yet  I 
hold  as  little  with  the  humanity-mongers,  who 
deny  the  necessity  and  lawfulness  of  inflicting 
capital  punishment  in  any  case,  as  with  the 
shallow  moralists,  who  exclaim  against  vindic- 
tive justice,  when  punishment  would  cease  to  be 
just,  if  it  were  not  vindictive. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

And  yet  the  inefficacious  punishment  of  guilt 
is  less  to  be  deplored  and  less  to  be  condemned 
than  the  total  omission  of  all  means  for  pre- 
venting it.  Many  thousands  in  your  metro- 
polis rise  every  morning  without  knowing  how 
they  are  to  subsist  during  the  day ;  or,  many  of 
them,  where  they  are  to  lay  their  heads  at  night. 
All  men,  even  the  vicious  themselves,  know 
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that  wickedness  leads  to  misery;  but  many, 
even  among  the  good  and  the  wise,  have  yet  to 
learn  that  misery  is  almost  as  often  the  cause 
of  wickedness. 

MONTESINOS. 

There  are  many  who  know  this,  but  believe 
that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  human  institutions 
to  prevent  this  misery.  They  see  the  effect, 
but  regard  the  causes  as  inseparable  from  the 
condition  of  human  nature. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

As  surely  as  God  is  good,  so  surely  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  necessary  evil.  For  by  the 
religious  mind  sickness  and  pain  and  death  are 
not  to  be  accounted  evils.  Moral  evils  are  of 
your  own  making ;  and  undoubtedly  the  greater 
part  of  them  may  be  prevented ;  though  it  is  only 
in  Paraguay  (the  most  imperfect  of  Utopias)  that 
any  attempt  at  prevention  has  been  carried  into 
effect.  Deformities  of  mind,  as  of  body,  will 
sometimes  occur.  Some  voluntary  cast-aways 
there  will  always  be,  whom  no  fostering  kind- 
ness and  no  parental  care  can  preserve  from 
self-destruction ;  but  if  any  are  lost  for  want  of 
care  and  culture,  there  is  a  sin  of  omission  in 
the  society  to  which  they  belong. 

MONTESINOS. 

The  practicability  of  forming  such  a  system 
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of  prevention  may  easily  be  allowed,  where,  as 
in  Paraguay,  institutions  are  foreplanned,  and 
not,  as  everywhere  in  Europe,  the  slow  and 
varying  growth  of  circumstances.  But  to  in- 
troduce it  into  an  old  society,  hie  labor,  hoc  opus 
est !  The  Augean  stable  might  have  been  kept 
clean  by  ordinary  labour,  if  from  the  first  the 
filth  had  been  removed  every  day ; .  .when  it  had 
accumulated  for  years,  it  became  a  task  for  Her- 
cules to  cleanse  it.  Alas,  the  age  of  Heroes 
and  Demigods  is  over ! 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

There  lies  your  error !  As  no  General  will 
ever  defeat  an  enemy  whom  he  believes  to  be 
invincible,  so  no  difficulty  can  be  overcome  by 
those  who  fancy  themselves  unable  to  overcome 
it.  Statesmen  in  this  point  are,  like  physicians, 
afraid,  lest  their  own  reputation  should  suffer, 
to  try  new  remedies  in  cases  where  the  old 
routine  of  practice  is  known  and  proved  to  be 
ineffectual.  Ask  yourself  whether  the  wretched 
creatures  of  whom  we  are  discoursing  are  not 
abandoned  to  their  fate  without  the  slightest 
attempt  to  rescue  them  from  it  ?  The  utmost 
which  your  laws  profess  is,  that  under  their 
administration  no  human  being  shall  perish  for 
want :  this  is  all !  To  effect  this  you  draw 
from  the  wealthy,  the  industrious,  and  the  frugal, 
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a  revenue  exceeding  tenfold  the  whole  expenses 
of  government  under  Charles  I.,  and  yet  even 
with  this  enormous  expenditure  upon  the  poor 
it  is  not  effected.  I  say  nothing  of  those  who 
perish  for  want  of  sufficient  food  and  necessary 
comforts,  the  victims  of  slow  suffering  and  ob- 
scure disease ;  nor  of  those  who,  having  crept 
to  some  brick-kiln  at  night,  in  hope  of  pre- 
serving life  by  its  warmth,  are  found  there  dead 
in  the  morning.  Not  a  winter  passes  in  which 
some  poor  wretch  does  not  actually  die  of  cold 
and  hunger  in  the  streets  of  London !  With  all 
your  public  and  private  eleemosynary  establish- 
ments, with  your  eight  million  of  poor-rates, 
with  your  numerous  benevolent  associations,  and 
with  a  spirit  of  charity  in  individuals  which 
keeps  pace  with  the  wealth  of  the  richest  nation 
in  the  world,  these  things  happen,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  the  age  and  country,  and  to  the  op- 
probrium of  humanity,  for  want  of  police  and 
order  ! .  . .  You  are  silent ! 

MONTESINOS. 

Some  shocking  examples  occurred  to  me. 
The  one  of  a  poor  Savoyard  boy  with  his  mon- 
key starved  to  death  in  St.  James's  Park.  The 
other,  which  is,  if  that  be  possible,  a  still  more 
disgraceful  case,  is  recorded  incidentally  in 
Rees's  Cyclopaedia  under  the  word  Monster. 
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It  is  only  in  a  huge  overgrown  city  that  such 
cases  could  possibly  occur. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  extent  of  a  metropolis  ought  to  produce 
no  such  consequences.  Whatever  be  the  size 
of  a  bee-hive  or  an  ant-hill,  the  same  perfect 
order  is  observed  in  it. 

MONTESINOS. 

That  is  because  bees  and  ants  act  under  the 
guidance  of  unerring  instinct. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

As  if  instinct  were  a  superior  faculty  to  rea- 
son !  But  the  statesman,  as  well  as  the  sluggard, 
may  be  told  to  '  go  to  the  ant  and  the  bee,  con- 
sider their  ways  and  be  wise ! '  It  is  for  reason 
to  observe  and  profit  by  the  examples  which 
instinct  affords  it. 

MONTESINOS. 

A  country  modelled  upon  Apiarian  laws 
would  be  a  strange  Utopia !  the  bowstring 
would  be  used  there  as  unmercifully  as  it  is  in 
the  Seraglio, .  .to  say  nothing  of  the  summary 
mode  of  bringing  down  the  population  to  the 
means  of  subsistence.  But  this  is  straying  from 
the  subject.  The  consequences  of  defective 
order  are  indeed  frightful,  whether  we  regard 
the  physical  or  the  moral  evils  which  are  pro- 
duced. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

And  not  less  frightful  when  the  political  evils 
are  contemplated!    To  the  dangers  of  an  op- 
pressive and  iniquitous  order,  such  for  example 
as   exists   where   negro   slavery    is    established, 
you  are  fully  awake  in  England  :  but  to  those  of 
defective  order  among  yourselves,  though  they 
are  precisely  of  the  same  nature,  you  are  blind. 
And  yet  you  have  spirits  among  you  who  are 
labouring  day  and  night  to  stir  up  a  bellum  ser- 
vile, an  insurrection  like  that  of  Wat  Tyler,  of 
the  Jacquerie,  and  of  the  peasants  in  Germany. 
There  is  no  provocation  for  this,   as  there  was 
in   all   those    dreadful    convulsions   of   society: 
but  there  are    misery   and    ignorance   and    de- 
sperate   wickedness    to    work   upon,   which   the 
want  of  order  has  produced.     Think  for  a  mo- 
ment what  London, .  .nay,  what  the  whole  king- 
dom would  be,  were  your  Catilines  to  succeed 
in  exciting  as   general   an   insurrection  as  that 
which  was  raised  by  one  madman  in  your  own 
childhood !    Imagine   the   infatuated   and    infu- 
riated   wretches,    whom    not    Spitalfields,     St. 
Giles's,  and  Pimlico  alone,  but  all  the  lanes  and 
alleys  and  cellars  of  the  metropolis  would  pour 
out ; .  .a  frightful  population,  whose  multitudes, 
when  gathered  together,   might   almost   exceed 
belief!     The  streets  of  London  would  appear 
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to  teem  with  them,  like  the  land  of  Egypt  with 
its  plague  of  frogs :  and  the  lava  floods  from 
a  volcano  would  be  less  destructive  than  the 
hordes  whom  your  great  cities  and  manufac- 
turing districts  would  vomit  forth  ! 

MONTESINOS. 

Such  an  insane  rebellion  would  speedily  be 
crushed. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Perhaps  so.  But  three  days  were  enough 
for  the  fire  of  London.  And  be  assured  this 
would  not  pass  away  without  leaving  in  your  re- 
cords a  memorial  as  durable  and  more  dreadful ! 

MONTESINOS. 

Is  such  an  event  to  be  apprehended  ? 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Its  possibility  at  least  ought  always  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  The  French  Revolution  ap- 
peared much  less  possible  when  the  Assembly 
of  Notables  was  convoked ;  and  the  people  of 
France  were  much  less  prepared  for  the  career  of 
horrors  into  which  they  were  presently  hurried. 
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WALLA  CRAG.— OWEN  OF  LANARK. 

IT  is  no  wonder  that  foreigners,  who  form 
their  notions  of  England  from  what  they  see  in 
its  metropolis,  should  give  such  dismal  descrip- 
tions of  an  English  November ;  a  month,  when, 
according  to  the  received  opinion  of  Continental 
writers,  suicide  comes  as  regularly  in  season 
with  us  as  geese  at  Michaelmas,  and  green 
peas  in  June.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  more 
cheerless  and  comfortless  than  a  common  No- 
vember day  in  that  huge  overgrown  city ;  the 
streets  covered  with  that  sort  of  thick  greasy 
dirt,  on  which  you  are  in  danger  of  slipping  at 
every  step,  and  the  sky  concealed  from  sight 
by  a  dense,  damp,  oppressive,  dusky  atmos- 
phere, composed  of  Essex  fog  and  London 
smoke.  But  in  the  country  November  presents 
a  very  different  aspect:  there  its  soft,  calm 
weather  has  a  charm  of  its  own ;  a  stillness  and 
serenity  unlike  any  other  season,  and  scarcely 
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less  delightful  than  the  most  genial  days  of 
Spring.  The  pleasure  which  it  imparts  is  rather 
different  in  kind  than  inferior  in  degree :  it 
accords  as  finely  with  the  feelings  of  declining 
life  as  the  bursting  foliage  and  opening  flowers 
of  May  with  the  elastic  spirits  of  youth  and 
hope. 

But  a  fine  day  affects  children  alike  at  all 
seasons  as  it  does  the  barometer.  They  live  in 
the  present,  seldom  saddened  with  any  retro- 
spective thoughts,  and  troubled  with  no  fore- 
sight. Three  or  four  days  of  dull  sunless  wea- 
ther had  been  succeeded  by  a  delicious  morn- 
ing. My  young  ones  were  clamorous  for  a 
morning's  excursion.  The  glass  had  risen  to 
a  little  above  change,  but  their  spirits  had 
mounted  to  the  point  of  settled  fair.  All  things, 
indeed,  animate  and  inanimate,  seemed  to  par- 
take of  the  exhilarating  influence.  The  black- 
birds, who  lose  so  little  of  their  shyness  even 
where  they  are  most  secure,  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  green,  where  the  worms  had 
thrown  up  little  circles  of  mould  during  the 
night.  The  smaller  birds  were  twittering,  hop- 
ping from  spray  to  spray,  and  pluming  them- 
selves ;  and  as  the  temperature  had  given  them 
a  vernal  sense  of  joy,  there  was  something  of  a 
vernal  cheerfulness  in  their  song.  The  very  flies 
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had  come  out  from  their  winter  quarters,  where, 
to  their  own  danger  and  my  annoyance,  they 
establish  themselves  behind  the  books,  in  the 
folds  of  the  curtains,  and  the  crevices  of  these 
loose  window-frames.  They  were  crawling  up 
the  sunny  panes,  bearing  in  their  altered  ap- 
pearance the  marks  of  uncomfortable  age  ;  their 
bodies  enlarged,  and  of  a  greyer  brown ;  their 
wings  ho  longer  open,  clean,  and  transparent, 
but  closed  upon  the  back,  and  as  it  were  en- 
crusted with  neglect.  Some  few  were  begin- 
ning to  brush  themselves,  but  their  motions 
were  slow  and  feeble :  the  greater  number  had 
fallen  upon  their  backs,  and  lay  unable  to  re- 
cover themselves.  Not  a  breath  of  air  was 
stirring;  the  smoke  ascended  straight  into  the 
sky,  till  it  diffused  itself  equally  on  all  sides 
and  was  lost.  The  lake  lay  like  a  mirror, 
smooth  and  dark.  The  tops  of  the  mountains, 
which  had  not  been  visible  for  many  days,  were 
clear  and  free  from  snow :  a  few  light  clouds, 
which  hovered  upon  their  sides,  were  slowly 
rising  and  melting  in  the  sunshine. 

On  such  a  day,  a  holiday  having  been  voted 
by  acclamation,  an  ordinary  walk  would  not 
satisfy  the  children  : . .  it  must  be  a  scramble 
among  the  mountains,  and  I  must  accompany 
them ; ,  „  it  would  do  me  good,  they  knew  it 
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would;.. they  knew  I  did  not  take  sufficient 
exercise,  for  they  had  heard  me  sometimes  say 
so.  One  was  for  Skiddaw  Dod,  another  for 
Causey  Pike,  a  third  proposed  Watenlath ;  and 
I,  who  perhaps  would  more  willingly  have  sat 
at  home,  was  yet  in  a  mood  to  suffer  violence, 
and  making  a  sort  of  compromise  between  their 
exuberant  activity  and  my  own  inclination  for 
the  chair  and  the  fire-side,  fixed  upon  Walla 
Crag.  Never  was  any  determination  of  sove- 
reign authority  more  willingly  received :  it 
united  all  suffrages :  Oh  yes  !  yes  !  Walla  Crag ! 
was  the  unanimous  reply.  Away  they  went  to 
put  on  coats  and  clogs,  and  presently  were 
ready  each  with  her  little  basket  to  carry  out 
the  luncheon,  and  bring  home  such  treasures  of 
mosses  and  lichens  as  they  were  sure  to  find. 
Off  we  set;  and  when  I  beheld  their  happiness, 
and  thought  how  many  enjoyments  they  would 
have  been  deprived  of,  if  their  lot  had  fallen  in 
a  great  city,  I  blest  God  who  had  enabled  me 
to  fulfil  my  heart's  desire  and  live  in  a  country 
such  as  Cumberland. 

The  walk  on  which  we  had  agreed  has  just 
that  degree  of  difficulty  and  enterprize  wherein 
children  delight  and  may  safely  be  indulged. 
I  lived  many  years  at  Keswick  before  I  ex- 
plored it ;  but  it  has  since  been  a  favourite 
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excursion  with  all  my  guests  and  resident 
friends  who  have  been  active  and  robust  enough 
to  accomplish  the  ascent.  You  leave  the  Bor- 
rodale  road  about  a  mile  and  half  from  the 
town,  a  little  before  it  opens  upon  the  terrace, 
and,  crossing  a  wall  by  some  stepping  stones, 
go  up  the  wood,  having  a  brook,  or  what  in 
the  language  of  the  country  is  called  a  beck, 
on  the  right  hand.  An  artist  might  not  long 
since  have  found  some  beautiful  studies  upon 
this  beck,  in  its  short  course  through  the  wood, 
where  its  craggy  sides  were  embowered  with 
old  trees,  the  trunks  of  which,  as  well  as 
their  mossy  branches,  bent  over  the  water :  I 
scarcely  know  any  place  more  delightful  than 
this  was  in  a  sultry  day,  for  the  fine  composition 
of  the  scene,  its  refreshing  shade  and  sound,  and 
the  sense  of  deep  retirement ; . .  but  the  wood- 
man has  been  there !  A  little  higher  up  you 
cross  a  wall  and  the  elbow  of  a  large  tree  that 
covers  it ;  you  are  then  upon  the  side  of  the  open 
fell,  shelving  down  to  the  stream,  which  has 
worked  for  itself  a  narrow  ravine  below.  After 
a  steep  ascent  you  reach  one  of  those  loose  walls 
which  are  common  in  this  country ;  it  runs  across 
the  side  of  the  hill,  and  is  broken  down  in  some 
places ;  the  easier  way,  or  rather  the  less  difficult, 
is  on  the  inner  side,  over  loose  and  rugged  stones, 
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the  wreck  of  the  crags  above.  They  are  finely 
coloured  with  a  yellow  or  ochrey  lichen,  which 
predominates  there,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
lichen  geographicus :  its  colour  may  best  be 
compared  to  that  of  beaten  or  unburnished  gold  ; 
it  is  richly  blended  with  the  white  or  silvery 
kind,  and  interspersed  with  the  stone-fern  or 
mountain-parsley,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  our 
wild  plants,  resembling  the  richest  point  lace 
in  its  fine  filaments  and  exquisite  indentations. 

The  wall  ends  at  the  ravine ;  just  at  its  ter- 
mination part  of  it  has  been  thrown  down  by 
the  sheep  or  by  the  boys,  and  the  view  is  thus 
opened  from  a  point  which,  to  borrow  a  word 
from  the  Tourist's  Vocabulary  is  a  remarkable 
station.  The  stream,  which  in  every  other  part 
of  its  course  has  worn  for  itself  a  deep  and 
narrow  channel,  flows  here  for  a  few  yards  over 
a  level  bed  of  rock,  where  in  fine  weather  it 
might  be  crossed  with  ease,  then  falls  imme- 
diately into  the  ravine.  A  small  ash  tree  bends 
over  the  pavement,  in  such  a  manner  that,  if 
you  wish  to  get  into  the  bed  of  the  stream,  you 
must  either  stoop  under  the  branches,  or  stride 
over  them.  Looking  upward  there,  the  sight 
is  confined  between  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
which  on  the  left  is  steep  and  stony,  and  on 
the  right  precipitous,  except  that  directly  oppo- 
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site  there  are  some  shelves,  or  rather  steps  of 
herbage,  and  a  few  birch,  more  resembling 
bushes  than  trees  in  their  size  and  growth; 
these,  and  the  mountain  rill,  broken,  flashing, 
and  whitening  in  its  fall  where  it  comes  rapidly 
down,  but  taking  in  the  level  part  of  its  course 
a  colour  of  delightful  green  from  the  rock  over 
which  it  runs,  are  the  only  objects.  But  on 
looking  back,  you  behold  a  scene  of  the  most 
striking  and  peculiar  character.  The  water, 
the  rocky  pavement,  the  craggy  sides,  and  the 
ash  tree,  form  the  foreground  and  the  frame  of 
this  singular  picture.  You  have  then  the  steep 
descent,  open  on  one  side  to  the  lake,  and  on 
the  other  with  the  wood,  half  way  down  and 
reaching  to  the  shore ;  the  lower  part  of  Der- 
wentwater  below,  with  its  islands ;  the  vale  of 
Keswick,  with  Skiddaw  for  its  huge  boundary 
and  bulwark,  to  the  North ;  and  where  Bas- 
senthwaite  stretches  into  the  open  country, 
a  distance  of  water,  hills,  and  remote  horizon, 
in  which  Claude  would  have  found  all  he 
desired,  and  more  than  even  he  could  have 
represented,  had  he  beheld  it  in  the  glory  of 
a  midsummer  sunset. 

This  was  to  be  our  resting-place,  for  though 
the  steepest  ascent  was  immediately  before  us, 
the  greater  part  of  the  toil  was  over.  My  young 
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companions  seated  themselves  on  the  fell  side, 
upon  some  of  the  larger  stones,  and  there  in 
full  enjoyment  of  air  and  sunshine  opened  their 
baskets  and  took  their  noon-day  meal,  a  little 
before  its  due  time,  with  appetites  which, 
quickened  by  exercise,  had  outstript  the  hours. 
My  place  was  on  a  bough  of  the  ash  tree  at 
a  little  distance,  the  water  flowing  at  my  fleet, 
and  the  fall  just  below  me.  Among  all  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  Nature  there  are  none 
which  affect  me  more  pleasurably  than  these. 
I  could  sit  for  hours  to  watch  the  motion  of 
a  brook :  and  when  I  call  to  mind  the  happy 
summer  and  autumn  which  I  passed  at  Cintra, 
in  the  morning  of  life  and  hope,  the  perpetual 
gurgling  of  its  tanks  and  fountains  occurs  among 
the  vivid  recollections  of  that  earthly  Paradise 
as  one  of  its  charms. 

When  I  had  satisfied  myself  with  the  pro- 
spect, I  took  from  my  waistcoat  pocket  an 
Amsterdam  edition  of  the  Utopia,  given  me  for 
its  convenient  portability  by  one  of  my  oldest 
and  most  valued  friends.  It  is  of  the  year  1629, 
and  is  the  smallest  book  in  my  possession,  being 
not  four  inches  long,  and  less  than  two  in 
breadth : .  .  Mr.  Dibdin  would  shudder  to  see 
how  some  nefarious  binder  has  cut  it  to  the 
quick.  Brief  as  this  little  work  is,  it  has  intro- 
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duced  into  our  language  a  word  the  meaning  of 
which  is  understood  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  who  have  never  read  the  fiction  from 
whence  it  is  derived;  while  volumes  upon 
volumes  of  metaphysical  politics  have  sunk  into 
the  dead  pool  of  oblivion,  without  raising  even 
a  momentary  bubble  upon  its  surface.  I  read 
till  it  was  time  to  proceed;  and  then  putting 
up  the  book,  as  I  raised  my  eyes,  .  .  behold  the 
Author  was  before  me.  Let  the  young  ones  go 
forward,  said  he ;  they  will  neither  see  nor  hear 
me  ;  and  if  your  voice  reaches  them,  they  will 
only  suppose  that  you  are  muttering  verses  to 
yourself.  Come,  children,  I  exclaimed,  up  the 
hill !  and  off  at  the  word  they  set.  Presently 
they  were  scaling  the  steepest  part  of  the  ascent, 
where  a  sheep  from  the  flat  countries  would 
have  feared  to  climb ;  and,  before  I  had  got 
half  way  up  the  screes,  which  gave  way  and 
rattled  beneath  me  at  every  step,  they  were 
seated  on  the  brow,  looking  at  the  two  thin  cas- 
cades where  they  fall  into  the  ravine  which 
they  have  made. 

God  and  good  Angels  bless  them,  said  Sir 
Thomas.  Of  all  sights  which  can  soften  and 
humanize  the  heart  of  man,  there  is  none  that 
ought  so  surely  to  reach  it  as  that  of  innocent 
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children  enjoying-  the  happiness  which  is  their 
proper  and  natural  portion. 

Of  that  portion,  I  replied,  these  shall  never 
be  deprived  or  curtailed  by  any  act  of  mine. 
Whatever  may  be  their  allotment  in  after  life, 
their  childhood  at  least  shall  be  as  happy  as  all 
wholesome  indulgence  can  render  it.  You 
were  a  lover  of  children:*  I  have  your  word 
for  it  in  my  pocket,  .  .  nempe  reverse  domum,  cum 
uxore  fabulandum  est,  garriendum  cum  liberis. 
I  would  rather  have  heard  you  talking  with 
them  than  have  listened  to  your  gravest  deci- 
sions from  the  bench. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

You  might  have  heard  more  that  was  worth 
remembering.  The  nonsense  which  was  thrown 

O 

off  from  an  alert  fancy  and  a  kind  heart  would 
have  been  more  to  your  liking  than  grave  sense, 
trammelled  with  forms,  and  tortured  into  the 
service  of  litigation.  In  such  hours  of  holiday 
feeling  you  might  have  seen  me  derive  instruc- 

*  So  also  Erasmus  describes  him, . .  "  0t\o'<rro/>7os"  vt  si  quis 
alius . . .  Vix  alius  vivit  liberorum  amantior .  . .  And  he  had  a 
house  full  of  them  ;  his  son  and  his  son's  wife,  his  three 
daughters  and  their  three  husbands,  and  eleven  grandcliildren, 
all  living  with  him  in  the  house  which  he  had  built  at  Chelsea. — 
Erasm.  Epist.  1.  xxvii.  ep.  viii.  1506. 
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tion  while  I  was  giving  it ;  for  there  are  points, 
and  those  of  no  light  importance,  on  which 
children  are  the  best  teachers. 

MONTESINOS. 

Our  great  philosophic  poet  has  told  us  so. 
He  says  to  a  child, 

O  dearest,  dearest  boy !  my  heart 
For  better  lore  would  seldom  yearn, 

Could  I  but  teach  the  hundredth  part 
Of  what  from  thee  I  learn. 

SIE  THOMAS  MORE. 

And  what  have  you  learnt  from  them  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

More  than  metaphysicians  could  have  taught 
me.  And  I  might  say  more  than  divines  can 
teach,  could  I  but  learn  that  entire  dependence, 
that  willing  and  happy  obedience,  that  perfect 
confidence  and  love,  which  the  child  feels 
towards  its  parents ;  and  which,  did  we  become 
in  this  respect  like  little  children,  we  should 
feel  towards  our  heavenly  Father.  If  I  have  not 
learnt  this  from  them,  as  I  ought  to  have  done, 
and  strive  continually  to  do,  I  have  at  least 
learnt  from  myself,  through  their  means,  the 
whole  import  of  that  appellation,  by  which  in  his 
boundless  mercy  He  has  taught  and  commanded 
us  to  call  upon  him.  This  lesson  is  worth  all 
it  costs ! 
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SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Do   you   look   back    upon    childhood   as   the 
happiest  part  of  your  own  life  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Our   recollections   of   it,    I   suspect,    are   not 
sufficiently  unmingled.     They  hardly  reach  the 
age  in  which  perfect  security  is  felt  in  complete 
dependence.      What    that    is    we    must    judge 
rather  by  observation  than  reminiscence.     This 
I  will  say,  that  of  all  atrocious  doctrines  none 
has  ever  appeared  to  me  more  astonishing  than 
that  devilish  one  concerning  infants,  which   so 
many  divines  (more  fitly  they  might  be  called 
diabolicals  !)  have  repeated  after  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Ambrose.     Alas !  that  so  many  are  born 
in  sin  and  the  children  of  wrath,  is  the  conse- 
quence of  human  misgovernment,  not  of  divine 
appointment.      I    know    not    any    consideration 
more  mournful  than  that  there  should  be  whole 
classes    in   civilized   society  whom    all   circum- 
stances tend  inevitably  to  degrade,  both  in  their 
moral  and   physical  nature.      This  is  the  sore 
disease   which   seems   inherent    in   civilization; 
and  for  which  even  you  and  those  who  have 
followed  you  in  planning  ideal  commonwealths, 
have  been  able  to  devise  no  better  remedy,  than 
by  supposing  that  even  a  perfect  society  would 
afford  criminals  enough  to  perform  all  employ- 
ments of  this  kind. 
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SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Remember,  that  neither  I,  nor  others,  who 
have  framed  such  schemes  of  polity,  have  ima- 
gined a  Christian  Utopia.  Under  the  most 
complete  it  may  be  feared  that  castaways 
enough  would  still  be  found  to  discharge  what- 
ever unwholesome  or  disgusting  offices  were 
needful.  But  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts, 
and  the  application  of  science  to  the  purposes 
of  common  life,  warrant  you  in  expecting  that 
very  few  such  will  remain :  and  whenever  a 
state  shall  duly  exercise  its  parental  duties, 
there  will  surely  be  none  which  shall  either 
wholly  hebetate  the  faculties  or  harden  the 
heart. 

MONTESINOS. 

The  butcher  must  still  continue.  And  if  the 
slave  driver  were  substituted  for  the  hangman 
in  most  cases,  (to  dream  of  it  in  all  is  folly,) 
I  doubt  whether  humanity  would  gain  by  the 
substitution. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Have  you  scruples  then  concerning  the  use 
of  animal  food  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Certainly  not.  Its  fitness  is  indicated  by 
the  system  of  nature  throughout  the  inferior 
world;  it  is  directly  permitted  by  the  Scrip- 
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tures;  and,  above  all,  it  is  authorized  by  the 
example  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  The  law  is 
plainly  benevolent  which  multiplies  life  by  ren- 
dering death  subservient  to  it ;  and  it  is  plainly 
merciful  also,  inasmuch  as  the  creatures  whose 
existence  is  suddenly  and  violently  cut  off, 
suffer  less  than  those  who  die  of  disease  or 
inanition,.. such  being  the  alternative.  Never- 
theless I  cannot  but  acknowledge,  like  good  old 
John  Fox,  that  the  sight  of  a  slaughterhouse, 
or  shambles,  if  it  does  not  disturb  this  clear 
conviction,  excites  in  me  uneasiness  and  pain 
as  well  as  loathing.  And  that  they  produce 
a  worse  effect  upon  the  persons  employed  in 
them,  is  a  fact  acknowledged  by  that  law  or 
custom  which  excludes  such  persons  from  sitting 
in  juries  upon  cases  of  life  or  death.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  hardness  of  heart  which  this  occu- 
pation is  believed  to  produce,  may  in  most 
cases  have  been  the  cause  wherefore  it  was 
chosen. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

There  methinks  you  are  mistaken.  Such 
things  are  determined  less  by  choice  than  by 
opportunity ;  and  youths,  even  in  higher  life, 
are  more  frequently  disposed  of  where  situations 
can  be  found,  than  where  their  own  inclinations 
would  lead  them.  Moreover,  though  you  have 

VOL.  I.  K 
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nothing  like  casts  in  your  institutions,  there  is 
some  tendency  toward  them  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  affairs.  The  humbler  trades,  those 
in  particular  which  afford  little  more  than  a  bare 
livelihood,  naturally  become  hereditary  :  the 
son,  when  he  is  a  child,  imitates  his  father, 
assists  him  as  soon  as  he  is  able,  and  finally 
succeeds  him.  In  these  cases  disposition  is  not 
consulted ;  and  even  if  it  were,  you  have  im- 
puted to  hardness  of  heart  what  may  be  ascribed 
to  that  hardihood  which  is  one  of  the  characte- 
ristics of  man. 

MONTESINOS. 

I  am  glad  you  have  not  called  it  courage :  it 
hardly  deserves  even  the  appellation  which  you 
have  given  it.  The  best  answer,  however,  to 
what  I  was  unthinkingly  disposed  to  credit,  is, 
that  the  men  engaged  in  this  occupation  are  not 
found  to  furnish  more  than  their  numerical  pro- 
portion of  offenders  to  the  criminal  list;  and 
that,  as  a  body,  they  are  by  no  means  worse 
than  any  other  set  of  men  upon  the  same  level. 
I  have  heard  Dr.  Beddoes  remark  that  pulmo- 
nary consumption  is  rarely  or  never  known  to 
occur  in  a  butcher's  family;  and  the  reason  he 
assigned  for  this  was,  that  they  had  always 
plenty  of  animal  food.  The  same  cause  operates 
upon  the  moral  as  upon  the  physical  character, 
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and  perhaps  more  surely.  Because  they  are 
well  fed,  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  temptation 
which  necessity  brings  with  it, . .  the  mother  of 
crimes  as  well  as  of  arts;  and  their  occupation 
being  constant,  they  are  likewise  safe  from  the 
dangers  of  idleness.  The  relation  too  in  which 
they  stand  to  their  customers  places  them  in 
a  salutary  degree  of  dependence,  and  makes 
them  understand  how  much  their  own  welfare 
depends  upon  civility  and  good  conduct. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

This  is  the  very  point  to  which  I  would  have 
brought  you.  You  have  thus  yourself  remarked 
that  men  who  exercise  the  occupation  which,  of 
all  others,  at  first  sight  appears  most  injurious 
to  the  human  heart,  and  which  inevitably  must 
in  some  degree  injure  it,  are  in  point  of  fact  no 
worse  than  their  neighbours,  and  very  much 
better  than  the  vagrant  classes  of  the  populace, 
and  than  those  whose  employment  is  casual. 
They  are  better,  because  they  fare  better,  and 
are  more  under  the  influence  of  order.  Improve 
the  condition  of  others,  bring  them  within  the 
sphere  of  order,  instead  of  leaving  them  merely 
within  the  reach,,  .the  chance  reach,,  .almost  it 
may  be  called,  of  vindictive  law,  and  the  result 

will  be  the  same. 

K2 
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MONTESINOS. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  effected?  Announce 
the  speedy  Restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  you 
will  find  believers.  Preach  up  the  duty  of 
converting  the  Turks,  and  you  may  form  a 
society  for  that  express  purpose.  But  if  you 
propose  to  render  civilization  complete  by  ex- 
tending it  to  those  classes  who  are  brutalized 
by  the  institutions  of  society,  half  the  per- 
sons whom  you  address  will  ask  how  this  is 
to  begin?  and  the  other  half,  where  it  is  to 
end?  Undoubtedly  both  are  grave  questions. 
Owen  of  Lanark  indeed  would  answer  both : 
but  because  he  promises  too  much,  no  trial  is 
made  of  the  good  which  his  schemes  might 
probably  perform. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

In  your  opinion  then  he  has  shown  how  the 
beginning  might  be  made. 

MONTESINOS. 

If  I  were  his  countryman,  I  would  class  him 
in  a  triad  as  one  of  the  three  men  who  have  in 
this  generation  given  an  impulse  to  the  moral 
world.  Clarkson  and  Dr.  Bell  are  the  other 
two.  They  have  seen  the  first  fruits  of  their 
harvest.  So  I  think  would  Owen  ere  this,  if  he 
had  not  alarmed  the  better  part  of  the  nation 
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by  proclaiming,  upon  the  most  momentous  of  all 
subjects,  opinions  which  are  alike  fatal  to  indi- 
vidual happiness  and  to  the  general  good.  Yet 
I  admire  the  man ;  and  readily  admit  that  his 
charity  is  a  better  plank  than  the  faith  of  an 
intolerant  and  bitter-minded  bigot,  who,  as  War- 
burton  says,  '  counterworks  his  Creator,  makes 
God  after  man's  image,  and  chooses  the  worst 
model  he  can  find,,  .himself!' 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

You  must,  however,  acknowledge  that  the 
prejudice  which  he  has  thus  excited  against  his 
political  speculations,  is  not  unfounded :  for  the 
connection  between  moral  truth  and  pob'tical 
wisdom  is  close  and  indissoluble ;  and  he  who 
shows  himself  grievously  erroneous  upon  one 
important  point,  must  look  to  have  his  opinions 
properly  distrusted  upon  others.  To  maintain 
that  the  state  ought  not  to  concern  itself  with 
the  religion  of  the  subjects  is  the  greatest  and 
most  perilous  of  all  political  errors :  and  to  re- 
gard religion  with  indifference  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  all  moral  ones;,  .if  indeed  in  any  case 
that  may  be  called  an  error,  which  assuredly  ia 
most  is  less  a  mistake  of  the  understanding  than 
a  sin  of  the  will. 

MONTESINOS. 

A  craniologist,  I  dare  say,  would  pronounce 
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that  the  organ  of  theopathy  is  wanting  in  Owen's 
head,  that  of  benevolence  being  so  large  as  to 
have  left  no  room  for  it. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Away  with  such  systems !  Where  there  is 
most  love  of  God,  there  will  there  be  the  truest 
and  most  enlarged  philanthropy.  No  other 
foundation  is  secure.  There  is  no  other  means 
whereby  nations  can  be  reformed,  than  that  by 
which  alone  individuals  can  be  regenerated.  In 
the  laws  of  God  conscience  is  made  the  basis 
of  policy;  and  in  proportion  as  human  laws 
depart  from  that  groundwork,  error  and  evil  are 
the  sure  result. 

MONTESINOS. 

So  Lord  Brooke  teaches,  the  wisest  man  that 
ever  uttered  dark  sayings  in  verse.  National 
happiness  must  be  produced  through  the  influ- 
ence of  religious  laws.  There  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, in  the  practical  part  of  Owen's  polity  to 
exclude  them ;  and  indeed  so  far  as  his  scheme 
of  society  might  easily  and  beneficially  be  put 
in  execution,  it  would  strengthen  their  influence  ; 
its  purport  and  effect  being 

That  private  hearts  may  unto  public  ends 
Still  governed  be  by  order's  easy  reins. 

A  set  of  journeymen  in  London  endeavoured 
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to  make  the  attempt.  They  were  chiefly 
printers.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  digest 
their  plan,  and  the  Report  which  they  put  forth 
upon  the  subject  was  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  it  obtained.  In  this  report  they  declared 
themselves  fully  persuaded  that  by  combining 
their  industry,  their  skill  and  their  mental  facul- 
ties, they  should  not  merely  bid  defiance  to 
poverty,  but  secure  a  competency  of  the  goods  of 
life,  a  great  accession  of  intellectual  enjoyments 
and  rational  amusements,  and,  above  all,  the 
means  of  giving  their  children  an  education 
which  would  ensure  them  an  adequate  portion  of 
useful  knowledge,  and  confirm  them  in  virtuous 
habits.  Clubs  and  Friendly  Societies,  they 
said,  had  made  them  familiar  with  the  blessed 
effects  of  union ;  and  they  were  certain  that  by 
thus  uniting  they  should  obtain  the  power  of 
creating  new  wealth  for  themselves,  procure  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  means  of  subsistence  for 
the  same  money,  and  enable  their  wives  to  per- 
form their  domestic  duties  more  skilfully  and 
in  half  the  time  which  those  occupations  now 
required.  They  calculated  upon  an  average 
saving  of  one  fourth  per  cent,  by  purchasing 
articles  for  the  community  in  wholesale :  upon 
a  saving  of  time  not  less  advantageous,  by  a 
proper  distribution  of  domestic  occupations,  and 
upon  the  benefit  of  avoiding  waste  by  having 
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at  hand  all  conveniences  and  facilities  for  eco- 
nomy. For  the  children  large  school-rooms 
were  to  be  provided,  (appropriable  to  other  pur- 
poses after  school  hours,)  and  a  large  play- 
ground, which  would  keep  them  from  the  acci- 
dents and  temptations  of  the  streets.  Constant 
superintendence  was  to  be  exercised  over  them, 
by  changing  the  teachers  every  three  hours ;  and 
they  hoped  to  unite  the  advantages  of  public 
and  private  education,  the  children  being  at  all 
times  accessible  to  their  parents,  and  constantly 
with  them  at  certain  times  of  the  day.  For 
themselves,  their  dwellings  would  be  more  com- 
modious, their  food  better,  their  habits  cleanlier : 
and  their  wives,  not  being  worn  down  by  over 
exertion,  nor  by  the  distraction  of  conflicting 
duties,  would  become  better  companions,  and 
be  better  fitted  to  participate  in  innocent  recrea- 
tions. The  establishment  would  in  reality  be 
a  College  of  useful  arts  :  it  would  have  its  lec- 
tures, its  library,  its  infirmary,  and  its  medical 
practitioners. 

The  result  of  their  estimates  was,  that  a  saving 
of  7,780/.  per  annum  might  be  effected  by  means 
of  the  proposed  plan  upon  the  expenditure  of 
250  families,  averaging  four  persons  in  a  family ; 
and  that  if  each  adult  male  member  paid  one 
guinea  per  week  to  the  general  fund,  the  col- 
lective sum  would  provide  the  whole  establish- 
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ment  with  all  the  necessaries  and  many  of  the 
comforts  of  life  in  abundance,  besides  furnishing 
a  capital  for  the  purposes  of  production  and 
traffic.  Some  objections  they  anticipated,  and 
first,  the  difficulty  of  making  so  many  persons 
agree  and  act  cordially  together.  To  this  they 
allowed  little  weight,  the  only  condition  which 
they  required  upon  admission  being  a  formal  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  maxim,  that  while  every 
member  had  a  right  to  do  separately  for  himself 
whatever  he  could,  without  trespassing  upon 
others,  it  was  his  duty  to  do  as  much  as  he  could, 
without  injury  to  himself,  for  the  benefit  and 
comfort  of  the  society.  So  plain  a  proposition, 
they  thought,  was  not  likely  to  be  contravened  : 
and  if  it  were,  every  adult  member  might  quit 
the  society  when  he  pleased  ;  and  the  majority 
of  course  possessed  the  power  of  expelling  any 
individual  who  disturbed  its  peace,  either  pay- 
ing him  the  fair  value  of  his  share  in  the  per- 
manent stock,  or  allowing  him  to  sell  out.  A 
second  objection  was,  that  under  such  a  system, 
the  poor,  the  indolent  and  inefficient  would  fare 
as  well  as  the  more  wealthy,  industrious  and 
useful.  But  the  answer  to  this  was,  that  a 
community  of  goods  was  not  what  they  pro- 
posed :  their  plan  of  association  rather  resem- 
bled that  of  regimental  messes ;  and  as  the 
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contributions  were  to  be  regulated  according 
to  the  means  of  those  who  could  afford  least, 
such  as  could  afford  more  indulgences  might 
have  them  at  their  own  expense.  As  for  any 
misdirection  or  mal-administration  of  the  funds, 
that  must  be  provided  against,  as  in  other  cases, 
by  regular  inspection.  And  for  the  injury  which 
the  small  retail  trade  would  suffer  if  such  plans 
were  generally  adopted,  it  would  be  so  gradual 
that  it  could  hardly  be  called  an  evil :  the  general 
expenditure  would  be  increased  rather  than 
diminished,  and  the  retail  dealer  would  find 
other  modes  of  life.  Lastly,  the  increase  of 
population  was  objected,  as  a  consequence 
which  must  follow  from  the  success  of  such 
plans,  and  aggravate  the  miseries  of  posterity. 
But  they  repelled  this  argument  with  just  in- 
dignation, and  maintained  that  if  a  taste  for 
comfort  could  be  diffused  over  the  whole  com- 
munity, it  would  constitute  a  much  more  effec- 
tual check  upon  excessive  population  than  the 
misery  which  results  from  blind  improvidence 
ever  has,  or  ever  can  be  expected  to  do. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Enough  of  the   theory.     Let  us  hear  how  it 
proved  in  practice. 

MONTESINOS. 

There  was  a  difficulty  in  the  way  which  was 
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not  so  easily  obviated  as  the  theoretical  objec- 
tions. London,  which  furnishes  facilities  for 
most  things,  affords  none  for  an  experiment  of 
this  kind.  Space  was  wanted,  and  buildings 
adapted  for  the  intended  manner  of  life.  The 
speculators  proposed  to  raise  12,000/.  in  shares 
of  100/.  each,  and  with  the  money  to  erect  a 
quadrangle  according  to  Mr.  Owen's  designs; 
the  property  of  the  buildings  was  to  be  vested 
in  the  shareholders,  and  the  society  to  pay  a 
rental  of  7^  per  cent.  The  capital  was  not 
forthcoming.  The  experiment  was  commenced 
with  insufficient  means,  and  under  circumstances 
every  way  inconvenient.  Of  necessity,  therefore, 
it  failed ;  and  then  the  failure  was  imputed  to 
the  impracticability  of  the  scheme,  whereas,  had 
it  been  fairly  set  in  action,  it  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  work  well. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Still  in  Utopia  !  Would  you  think  thus  favour- 
ably of  the  scheme,  if  it  did  not  in  some  degree 
accord  with  the  dreams  of  your  youth  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

That  consideration  is  more  likely  to  put  me 
on  my  guard  against  illusion.  But  though 
Owen's  views  evidently  tend  to  an  entire  com- 
munity of  goods,  and  these  speculators  looked 
to  such  a  result  of  their  experiment  as  possible, 
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and  as  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
they  did  not  propose  to  go  this  length.  What 
they  aimed  at  was  plainly  practicable  if  it  could 
have  been  fairly  started,  and  the  direct  results 
must  have  been  of  unquestionable  advantage  to 
themselves,  and  utility  to  the  commonwealth. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

A  community  of  goods,  you  imply  then,  would 
be  productive  of  good  to  neither? 

MONTESINOS. 

Theory  and  experience  are  alike  against  it. 
The  Jesuits  are  the  only  persons  who  ever  made 
the  experiment  upon  an  adequate  scale,  and, 
well  as  they  succeeded  in  Paraguay,  the  result 
did  not  induce  them  to  establish  their  later  mis- 
sions upon  the  same  foundation. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Was  the  fault  in  the  system,  or  in  the  Jesuits  ? 
Surely  they  set  their  standard  so  low  that  no 
inference  against  the  principle  of  such  a  polity 
can  be  drawn  from  the  result. 

MONTESINOS. 

The  standard  was  the  same  in  the  Chiquito 
as  in  the  Paraguay  Reductions.  They  may 
more  properly  be  said  to  have  aimed  at  taming 
and  domesticating  the  savages  than  at  civilizing 
them.  But  in  the  course  of  their  experience 
they  perceived  that  the  disposition  to  have  and 
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to  hold  is  the  main  spring  of  all  improvements 
in  society  ;  and  the  desire  of  increasing  their 
comforts  and  enjoyments  called  forth  in  the  Chi- 
quitos  a  degree  of  active  and  intelligent  industry 
to  which  the  Guaranis,  notwithstanding  the 
advantage  of  a  much  earlier  settlement,  never 
attained.  But  this  is  a  wide  excursion.  Let 
us  return  from  the  Guapore  and  the  Uraguay  to 
the  Thames. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

What  then  are  the  advantages,  which,  accord- 
ing to  your  view  of  the  subject,  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Owenite  plan,  modified  as  you 
think  it  ought  to  be  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

To  the  individuals  so  associated,  I  am  per- 
suaded the  benefit  would  not  fall  short  of  what 
these  speculators  proposed  to  themselves.  And 
to  society  at  large,  there  would  be  the  great 
and  unequivocal  good  of  exalting  one  whole 
class,  and  that  a  numerous  one, . .  bettering  their 
condition  in  every  way,  moral  and  physical,  .  . 
increasing  their  respectability,  their  comforts, 
their  means  and  their  expenditure.  This  fur- 
ther advantage  would  arise,  that,  as  no  person 
would  be  admitted  into  such  a  community  un- 
less his  character  would  bear  inquiry,  nor  be 
allowed  to  continue  in  it  if  he  deserved  expul- 
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sion,  the  members  would  virtually  be  bound  to 
their  good  behaviour  :  and  the  evil  of  a  defective 
order  would  be  remedied  as  far  as  such  associa- 
tions might  extend.  The  effect  even  of  the 
Saxon  law  would  thus  in  a  great  degree  be 
brought  about,  and  that  without  the  slightest 
intrenchment  upon  individual  freedom,  and  in  all 
respects  unexceptionably. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Something  of  this  might  be  effected  more 
easily  by  making  your  parochial  government 
more  efficient;  that  is,  by  making  it  what  it 
ought  to  be,  and  indeed  what  it  originally  was. 

MONTESINOS. 

A  parish  is  in  itself  a  little  commonwealth ; 
but  in  these  little  governments,  as  in  some  great 
ones,  though  the  machinery  exists  and  is  kept 
up,  it  no  longer  works  according  to  its  original 
design.  What  you  have  indicated  is  certainly 
one  practicable  means  of  producing  great  im- 
provement where  it  is  most  needed ;  so  it  is 
perceived  to  be,  and  so  it  will  one  day  be  made. 
But  the  best  parochial  police  must  fall  far  short 
of  effecting  what  these  voluntary  associations 
might  accomplish.  The  difficulty  is  that  which 
Archimedes  felt  :  a  place  is  wanted  where  to 
plant  the  machine  ;  and  in  London  this  difficulty 
is  almost  insuperable.  In  a  provincial  town 
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the  experiment  might  more  easily  be  made ; 
but  funds  for  the  first  outlay  are  not  likely  to 
be  forthcoming.  Large  sums  are  sometimes 
bequeathed  by  humorists  in  strange  ways, .  . 
to  odd  purposes  more  frequently  than  to  useful 
ones.  That  such  a  chance  may  occur  in  this 
case  is  barely  possible.  It  is  somewhat  less 
unlikely  that  capital  may  be  embarked  in  it  as 
a  speculation,  when  no  other  means  of  employing 
it  are  at  hand.  And  perhaps  it  is  even  probable 
that  the  principle  may  be  taken  up  by  some 
religious  enthusiast,  as  the  foundation  for  a  new 
sect. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

In  that  case  the  evil  would  be  greater  than 
the  good.  The  fanatics  who  should  set  out  on 
such  a  principle  would  soon  find  themselves  on 
the  road  to  Munster. 

[MONTESINOS. 

I  think  not.  The  Moravians  on  the  continent 
carry  it  farther  than  we  are  now  contemplating ; 
and  yet  they  are  an  inoffensive,  and  even,  in 
some  respects,  an  exemplary  people;  so  much  so, 
that  in  spite  of  the  obloquy  which  they  provoked 
at  their  outset,  no  sect  has  ever  in  so  great  a  de- 
gree enjoyed  and  deserved  the  good  will  and 
good  opinion  of  all  other  Christian  communities. 
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There  are  more  points  of  resemblance  between 
Geneva  and  Rome,  than  between  Hernnhut  and 
Munster.  The  danger  in  these  days  is  not  from 
religious  fanaticism,  but  from  the  fanaticism  of 
impiety. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  one  generates  the  other,  and  the  state  of 
things  with  you  aifords  opportunity  and  en- 
couragement for  both.  But  wherefore  do  you 
think  that  the  Owenite  scheme  is  likely  to  be 
carried  into  effect  only  by  sectarian  agency  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Because  a  degree  of  generous  and  virtuous 
excitement  is  required  for  overcoming  the  first 
difficulties,  which  nothing  but  religious  feeling 
can  call  forth.  With  all  Owen's  efforts  and  all 
his  eloquence,  (and  there  are  few  men  who 
speak  better,  or  who  write  so  well,)  he  has  not 
been  able  in  ten  years  to  raise  funds  for  trying 
his  experiment :  while  during  that  time  the 
Bible  Society  has  every  year  levied  large  con- 
tributions upon  the  public,  and  more  than  once 
a  larger  sum  within  the  year  than  he  has  asked 
for.  Had  he  connected  his  scheme  with  any 
system  of  belief,  though  it  had  been  as  visionary 
as  Swedenborgianism,  as  fabulous  as  Popery, 
as  monstrous  as  Calvinism,  as  absurd  as  the 
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dreams  of  Joanna  Southcote, . .  or  perhaps  even 
as  cold  as  Unitarianism,  the  money  would  have 
been  forthcoming. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

And  surely  it  is  honourable  to  human  nature 
that  it  should  be  so ! 

MONTESINOS. 

How?  honourable  to  human  nature  that  we 
should  be  acted  upon  more  powerfully  by  error 
and  delusion,  than  by  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
direct  and  tangible  benefit  to  ourselves  and 
others  ? 

SIR  THOMAS   MORE. 

Say  rather  that  what  is  spiritual  affects  men 
more  than  what  is  material ;  that  they  seek 
more  ardently  after  ideal  good  than  after  palpable 
and  perishable  realities.  This  is  honourable  to 
your  nature ;  and  no  man  will  ever  be  ranked 
among  the  great  benefactors  of  his  species  un- 
less he  feels  and  understands  this  truth  and 
acts  upon  it.  Upon  this  ground  it  is  that  the 
moral  Archimedes  must  take  his  stand.  We 
must  take  wider  views  of  the  subject.  For  the 
present  I  leave  you  to  your  young  companions, 
who  are  waiting  yonder  with  expectation  in 
their  looks. 

By  this  time  we  had   nearly  past   over   the 
VOL.  i.  L 
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fell,  and  had  begun  to  descend  upon  Castlerigg. 
The  children  had  halted  beside  a  rocky  basin 
in  the  mountain-stream,  to  remind  me  of  a  sight 
which  we  had  once  enjoyed  there,  and  to  enjoy 
it  again  in  recollection.  It  was  a  flock  of  geese 
who  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  a  summer's  day 
were  sporting  in  that  basin,  and  with  such  evi- 
dent joyousness  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  behold 
their  joy.  Sometimes  they  thrust  their  long 
necks  under  the  water  straight  down,  and  turned 
up  their  broad  yellow  feet ;  sometimes  rose  half 
up,  shaking  and  clapping  their  wings  ;  sometimes 
with  retorted  head  pruned  themselves  as  they 
floated.  Their  motion  did  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  defile  the  water ;  for  there  was  no  soil  to 
disturb ;  the  stream,  flowing  from  its  mountain- 
springs,  over  a  bed  of  rock,  had  contracted  no 
impurity  in  its  course,  and  these  birds  were  so 
delicately  clean  that  they  could  not  sully  it ;  the 
few  feathers  which  they  plucked  or  shook  off 
were  presently  carried  away  by  the  current. 
It  was  the  most  beautiful  scene  of  animal  en- 
joyment that  I  ever  beheld,  or  ever  shall  behold  : 
the  wildness  of  the  spot,  the  soft  green  turf 
upon  the  bank,  the  beauty  of  that  basin,  (and 
they  only  who  have  seen  mountain-streams  in 
a  country  of  clear  waters  can  imagine  how 
beautiful  such  basins  are,)  the  colour  of  the 
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stream,  which  acquired  a  chrysolite  tinge  from 
the  rock  over  which  it  ran,  and  the  dazzling 
whiteness  of  the  birds,  heightened  by  the  sun- 
shine, composed  a  picture,  which  like  that  of 
Wordsworth's  daffodils,  when  it  has  once  been 
seen,  the  inward  eye  can  re-create,  but  which 
no  painter  could  represent.  Our  dear  N.  felt 
this,  and  regretted  the  impossibility  of  preserv- 
ing any  adequate  representation  of  what  he 
declared  to  be  the  most  striking  and  beautiful 
incident  he  had  ever  the  good  fortune  to  behold. 
I  thought  of  the  story  in  Musaaus's  Tales,  (a 
fiction  known  to  the  Arabians  as  well  as  the 
Germans,)  and  had  they  been  swans  instead  of 
geese,  could  almost  have  fancied  they  were 
Fairies  in  that  form,  and  have  looked  about  for 
a  veil. 
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THE  MANUFACTURING  SYSTEM. 

FRANKLIN,  who  of  all  philosophers  seems  to 
have  possessed  the  greatest  share  of  good,  prac- 
tical, every-day  sense,  (and  the  least  of  com- 
prehensive philosophy,)  has  written  a  playful 
essay  upon  early  rising,  wherein  he  assures  his 
readers  that  the  sun  actually  appears  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  many  hours  before 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  leaving  their  beds ;  and 
he  endeavours  to  convince  them  that  it  would  be 
worth  their  while  to  profit  by  this  discovery,  and 
save  the  expense  of  candles  in  the  evening  by 
making  use  of  the  early  daylight.  In  this  in- 
stance he  has  well  applied  his  favourite  prin- 
ciple of  trying  every  thing  by  the  rule  of  profit 
and  loss, .  .  a  principle  which  he  has  been  but  too 
successful  in  impressing  upon  his  countrymen. 
Wesley  has  published  an  excellent  sermon  upon 
the  same  subject.  The  better  to  enforce  his 
precepts,  he  required  his  preachers  to  hold  forth 
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at  five  in  the  morning,  and  expected  his  people 
to  attend  them. 

Whoever  has  tasted  the  breath  of  morning, 
knows  that  the  most  invigorating  and  most  de- 
lightful hours  of  the  day  are  commonly  spent  in 
bed,  though  it  is  the  evident  intention  of  nature 
that  we  should  enjoy  and  profit  by  them.  Chil- 
dren awake  early  and  would  be  up  and  stirring 
long  before  the  arrangements  of  the  family  per- 
mit them  to  use  their  limbs.  We  are  thus  broken 
in  from  childhood  to  an  injurious  habit ;  and  yet 
were  we  not  necessarily  the  slaves  of  society, 
that  habit  might  be  shaken  off  with  more  ease 
than  it  was  imposed.  We  rise  with  the  sun  at 
Christmas ;  it  were  but  continuing  so  to  do  till 
the  middle  of  April,  and  without  any  percepti- 
ble change  we  should  find  ourselves  then  rising 
at  five  o'clock ;  at  which  hour  we  might  continue 
till  September,  and  then  accommodate  ourselves 
again  to  the  change  of  season,  regulating  always 
the  time  of  retiring  in  the  same  proportion. 
They  who  require  eight  hours  sleep  would  upon 
such  a  system  go  to  bed  at  nine  during  four 
months.  The  propriety  and  the  easiness  of 
such  an  arrangement  cannot  be  disputed ;  I 
confess,  however,  that  my  mode  of  life,  inde- 
pendent as  it  is,  is  not  independent  enough  for 
me  to  follow  it.  l  Inter  causas  malorum  nostro- 
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*  rum  est,  quod  vivimus  ad  exempla :  nee  ratione 
'  componimur,  sed  consuetudine  abducimur.' 

But  though  not  habitually  an  early  riser,  few 
men  in  my  rank  of  life  have  made  more  use  of 
the  morning  hours,  for  composition,  or  for  ex- 
ercise, as  the  weather  or  inclination  might  de- 
termine. I  had  risen  with  the  sun  on  one  of 
those  days  toward  the  end  of  November  which 
might  make  winter  welcome,  if  we  did  not  know 
what  a  tremendous  artillery  must  be  expected 
in  his  train.  It  had  frozen  during  the  night 
hard  enough  to  dry  the  roads.  A  mist  lay  over 
the  lake  and  extended  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  which  were  covered  nearly  halfway 
down  with  new-fallen  snow.  The  first  rosy 
light  shone  upon  their  summits ;  and  above  was 
the  blue  sky,  cold  and  clear. 

Starting  for  Appelthwaite  at  a  cold-weather 
pace, . .  which  for  one  of  the  Longshanks  family 
is  nearer  five  miles  an  hour  than  four, . .  I  per- 
ceived Sir  Thomas  on  the  bridge.  He  was 
standing  in  the  sunshine,  but  his  body  cast  no 
shadow ;  and  while  my  own  breathing  was 
visible  at  every  expiration  in  the  frosty  air, 
there  was  no  such  indication  of  the  breath  of 
life  in  his  nostrils.  At  the  moment  when  I 
joined  him  a  cock  crew.  You  are  a  good  Ghost, 
said  I,  to  come  at  cock-crow  instead  of  taking 
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your  departure  at  that  sound.  Why  is  it  that, 
according  to  popular  belief,  such  apparitions 
occur  only  during  the  night  ? 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

It  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  if  I  reply  that 
the  visible  world  is  then  as  it  were  withdrawn, 
and  men  being  left  to  themselves  and  to  their 
own  hearts,  are  in  a  fitter  state  for  communion 
with  spiritual  intelligences.  Night  is  therefore 
the  likelier  season  for  a  real  appearance;  the 
imagination  is  also  obviously  at  that  time  more 
apt  and  more  able  to  delude  itself  with  an  ideal 
one ;  and  you  must  be  well  aware  that  where 
one  relation  of  this  kind  is  true,  five  hundred 
fictitious  ones  have  been  invented  by  falsehood 
and  by  fear.  Were  such  communion  *  frequent, 

*  The  reader  may  be  pleased  to  see  Sir  Thomas  More's 
opinion  upon  this  subject  in  his  own  words.  He  says,  '  Surely 
'  in  this  world  the  goodnes  of  God  so  temperyth  such  appary- 
4  cyons,  as  hys  hygh  wysedom  seeth  yt  most  profytable  for 
'  help  and  reliefe  of  the  dede,  and  instruccyon  and  amendment 

*  of  the  quyck :   kepynge   suche  apparecyons   of  hys  great 
'  marcy  most  comenly  from  the  syght  of  such  as  wold  turn  hys 
'  goodnes  in  to  theyre  owne  harme.     And  surely  of  hys  tender 
'  favoure  toward  you,  doth  hys  great  goodnes  provyde  that 
'  such  apparycyons,  revelacyons  and  myracles  shold  not  be  to 
'  copyouse   and   commune  ;    whereby  good  men   seyng   the 

*  thynge  at  eye,  should  lese  the  great  parte  of  that  they  now 
'  meryte   by  fayth ;    and   evyll   folke  when   they  were  onys 
'  famelyer  wyth  yt,  wolde  then  as  lytle  regard  yt,  as  they  now 
'  lytle  beleve  it.' — Supplycacyon  of  Soulys,  ff.  33. 
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or  even  if  it  took  place  as  often  in  daylight  as 
in  solitude  and  darkness,  the  constitution  of  the 
world  would  be  changed. 

MONTESINOS. 

And  must  it  not  be  changed  before  it  can  be 
perfected  ? 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Perfected !  perfection  in  what  is  mutable  and 
perishable ! 

MONTESINOS. 

Perfect  according  to  its  capacity  of  perfection. 
Will  it  never  again  be  as  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
when  Angels  came  to  and  fro  between  Heaven 
and  Earth,  and  the  Creator  made  himself  visible 
to  his  servants  ? 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Visible  the  Creator  is  to  those  who  have  eyes, 
and  can  see.  He  whose  faith  is  what  it  ought 
to  be  hath  Heaven  within  him  and  about  him ; 
and  why  should  he  be  impatient  for  the  society 
of  angels  who  knows  that  the  longest  life  must 
soon  appear  like  a  tale  that  is  told,  and  that 
before  the  passing  hour  is  at  an  end,  he  may 
be  in  Paradise?  A  direct  communion  with 
higher  intelligences  would  unfit  men  for  the 
cares  and  ordinary  business  of  their  earthly 
state.  If  I  appear  to  you  notwithstanding,  it 
is  because  nothing  could  make  you  more  unfit 
for  the  common  affairs  of  the  world  than  you 
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are  already;  and  that  alone  for  which  you  are 
qualified,  it  is  the  object  of  these  visits  to  pro- 
mote. 

MONTESINOS. 

Enable  me  to  impress  upon  my  fellow  crea- 
tures one  wholesome  truth  with  effect,  and  you 
will  indeed  be  to  me  more  than  a  great  Apollo. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

You  would  see  as  little  of  me  as  of  Apollo  if 
I  thought  that  the  desire  of  immediate  effect 
produced  in  you  anything  like  impatience,  or 
disappointment.  To  you  and  to  all,  I  say,  look 
forward !  To  governments,  inquire  concerning 
the  tendency  and  consequences  of  the  course 
you  are  pursuing,  the  institutions  which  you 
are  supporting,  the  alterations  which  you  are 
about  to  make !  For  if  any  of  the  imperfections 
of  men  could  now  fill  me  with  surprise,  it  would 
be  their  want  of  foresight.  Beasts,  birds  and 
insects,  even  to  the  minutest  and  meanest  of 
their  kind,  act  with  the  unerring  providence 
of  instinct;  man,  the  while,  who  possesses  a 
higher  faculty,  abuses  it,  and  therefore  goes 
blundering  on.  They,  by  their  unconscious  and 
unhesitating  obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
fulfil  the  end  of  their  existence ;  he,  in  wilful 
neglect  of  the  laws  of  God,  loses  sight  of  the 
end  of  his.  Enemy  as  you  are,  Montesinos,  to 
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the  Romish  system,  you  must  confess  that, 
amidst  all  its  corruptions,  in  the  age  of  its 
darkest  ignorance  and  foulest  frauds,  this  object 
was  kept  in  view,. better  than  it  has  ever  been 
in  any  country  calling  itself  Reformed. 

MONTESINOS, 

'  Calling  itself  reformed ! '  I  did  not  expect  to 
hear  the  phraseology  of  a  papist  from  the  lips 
of  one  to  whom  the  veil  has  been  lifted  up  ! 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

There  are  neither  Papists  nor  Protestants  in 
the  state  to  which  I  belong  :  we  are  one  flock 
there,  under  one  shepherd.  In  some  things, 
and  those  essential  ones,  the  Protestants  brought 
back  a  corrupted  faith  to  its  primitive  purity. 
But  it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  Reformation 
has,  in  its  consequences,  lowered  the  standard 
of  devotion,  lessened  the  influence  of  religion, 
not  among  the  poor  and  ignorant  alone,  but 
among  all  classes;  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  uncontrolled  dominion  of  that  worldly  spirit 
which  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  commercial 
system  to  produce  and  foster. 

MONTESINOS. 

How  can  that  Reformation  have  lowered  de- 
votion, which  has  withdrawn  it  from  stocks  and 
stones,  relics,  beads,  girdles,  and  scapularies, 
polytheism  and  idolatry? 
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SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

You  have  taken  all  this  from  those  persons 
whose  religion  goes  no  farther,  and  you  have 
substituted  nothing  in  its  place.  That  the 
wiser  and  better  Papists,  though  they  may 
use  some  of  these  things  as  incentives  to  devo- 
tion, worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
is  what  none  but  the  blindest  bigots  would 
deny,  and  what  no  Protestant  has  ever  acknow- 
ledged more  amply  than  yourself.  I  admit 
that  these  things  are  often  a  hinderance ;  and 
you  cannot  deny  that  they  are  sometimes  a 
help.  But  it  was  not  of  such  practices  that  I 
spake.  Before  your  Reformation,  the  momen- 
tous truth  that  the  improvement  of  his  moral  and 
spiritual  condition  ought  to  be  the  first  concern 
of  every  intellectual  creature,  was  impressed 
upon  the  people  by  example,  as  well  as  by  pre- 
cept. It  is  still  preached  from  your  pulpits, 
but  where  is  the  practice  to  be  found  ?  The 
Religious  Orders,  with  all  their  abuses,  brought 
this  truth  home  to  the  feelings  of  mankind. 
Among  you,  such  as  might  desire  to  join  in 
devotional  exercises,  or  take  an  active  part  in 
works  of  painful  beneficence,  must  overcome 
the  fear  of  ridicule  at  the  outset,  and  be  content 
to  associate  with  those  who  bear  the  reproach 
of  enthusiasm  and  who  very  generally  deserve 
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it.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries  they  would  be 
encouraged  by  public  opinion.  The  churches 
there  are  at  all  times  open,  and  enter  them 
when  you  will,  you  find  some  one  intently  em- 
ployed in  solitary  prayer. 

MONTESINOS. 

Are  not  those  persons  usually  reciting  prayers 
which  have  been  imposed  in  penance,  and 
therefore  engaged  in  the  practice  of  a  very 
mischievous  superstition? 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Even  then  the  very  act  of  performance  implies 
a  sense  of  religion,  and  tends  to  strengthen  it. 
Is  it  not  better  that  men  should  perform  good 
works  even  from  a  vain  trust  in  them,  than  rest 
contented  with  the  non-performance  in  a  belief 
that  good  works  are  not  to  be  relied  on  ?  Reli- 
gion may  be  neglected  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, but  it  cannot  be  forgotten ;  it  is  impressed 
upon  the  senses  of  the  people  ;  travel  where  they 
will  its  symbols  are  perpetually  presented  to 
them.  They  see  the  Cross  or  the  Crucifix,  not 
in  towns  and  villages  alone,  but  in  lonely  places 
and  by  the  way-side.  The  open  shrine  invites 
them  to  an  act  of  devotion  as  wholesome  as  it 
is  transitory ;  and  the  vesper  bell  unites  them 
with  all  their  brethren  wherever  dispersed,  at 
one  hour,  in  one  act  of  adoration.  You  have 
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lost  more  by  abolishing  that  vesper  bell,  than 
you  have  gained  by  rejecting  the  creature-wor- 
ship wherewith  the  observance  was  connected. 

MONTESINOS. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  that  in  the  Re- 
formation the  plough  and  the  harrow  were 
sometimes  used,  where  careful  weeding  only 
was  wanted.  Yet  if  it  be  your  intention  to 
prove  that  the  influence  of  religion  is  less  in 
the  reformed  countries  than  in  those  where  the 
corruptions  of  Popery  maintain  their  ground, 
or  that  the  people  are  less  moral  when  left  to  the 
tribunal  of  their  consciences,  than  when  under 
the  dominion  of  the  confessional,  your  argu- 
ments must  indeed  be  cogent  before  they  per- 
suade me  that  you  are  really  serious. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

In  spite  of  the  Confessional  and  of  the  Casuists, 
and  of  the  abominations  which  they  generate, 
what  I  affirm  is  true,  that  the  standard  both  of 
devotion  and  of  morals  is  higher  in  the  Romish 
than  in  the  Protestant  countries.  Proof  of  this 
appears  in  the  existence  of  a  class  of  men,  re- 
cognized by  the  laws,  and  respected  by  public 
opinion,  who  profess  to  make  preparation  for 
the  next  world  their  sole  business  in  this, 
and  voluntarily  to  lead  a  life  of  poverty  and  pri- 
vations for  that  purpose.  The  principle  may 
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be  carried  to  an  extravagant  and  pitiable  excess ; 
the  practice  may  be  converted  into  a  cover  for 
ambition,  or  for  meaner  passions ; .  .  I  allow  even 
that  while  the  errors  and  abuses  with  which 
these  orders  are  connected,  remain  in  force,  the 
direct  evil  which  arises  from  them  is  greater 
than  the  good.  But  the  indirect  good  must  not 
be  undervalued :  for  while  the  principle  is  thus 
publicly  and  practically  recognized,  Mammon 
can  never  acquire  that  undisputed  and  acknow- 
ledged supremacy  which  he  seems  to  have 
obtained  in  commercial  countries,  and  in  no 
country  more  decidedly  than  in  this.  The  spirit 
which  built  and  endowed  monasteries  is  gone. 
Are  you  one  of  those  persons  who  think  it  has 
been  superseded  for  the  better  by  that  which 
erects  steam-engines  and  cotton-mills  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

They  are  indeed  miserable  politicians  who 
mistake  wealth  for  welfare  in  their  estimate  of 
national  prosperity ;  and  none  have  committed 
this  great  error  more  egregiously  than  some  of 
those  who  have  been  called  statesmen  by  the 
courtesy  of  England.  Yet  the  manufacturing 
system  is  a  necessary  stage  in  the  progress  of 
society.  Without  it  this  nation  could  not  have 
supported  the  long  and  tremendous  conflict 
which  has  delivered  Europe  from  the  yoke  of 
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military  despotism, .  .the  worst  of  all  evils.  If 
England  had  not  been  enabled  by  the  use  of 
steam-engines  to  send  out  every  year  myriads 
of  brave  men,  and  millions  of  specie, .  .  what  had 
Europe,  and  what  had  England  itself  been  now  ? 
This  inestimable  benefit  we  have  seen  and  felt. 
And  from  the  consequences  of  that  skill  in  ma- 
chinery which  the  manufacturing  system  alone 
could  have  produced,  we  may  expect  ultimately 
to  obtain  the  greatest  advantages  of  science 
and  civilization  at  the  least  expense  of  human 
labour. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Sir  Poet,  travel  not  so  hastily  in  your  specu- 
lations !  There  is  a  wide  gulph  between  you 
and  that  point,  and  it  is  not  to  be  crost  by  one 
of  these  flying  leaps  in  seven-leagued  boots. 
Neither  are  you  to  expect  that,  when  you  reach 
the  brink,  a  bridge  will  grow  before  your  way 
as  it  did  upon  Kehama's  triumphal  entrance 
into  Padalon ....  If  you  ask  me  how  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  adventures  of  that  person- 
age, I  will  tell  you  that  I  amuse  myself  some- 
times in  the  Limbo  where  are  to  be  found 

'  all  things  vain, 

Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mix'd.' 
MONTESINOS. 

What  a  happiness  is  in  store  for  the  collectors 
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when  they  get  there ! . .  True  it  is  that  a  long 
time  must  elapse  before  we  double  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  for  which  we  are  bound,  and  that 
the  navigation  thither  is  unknown,  for  we  are 
sailing  in  a  sea  of  which  there  are  no  charts  to 
direct  our  course. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Why  then  do  you  give  the  name  of  Good  Hope 
to  a  point  which  may  deserve  to  be  called  the 
Cape  of  Storms  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Not  in  the  expectation  that  we  shall  reach 
it  by  carrying  easy  sail  all  the  way  with  a  trade- 
wind;  but  in  the  belief  that  good  principles 
will  more  and  more  prevail,  and  that,  when  their 
ascendency  is  complete,  it  will  then  be  seen 
how  all  things  have  been  ordered  for  the  best : 
and  the  benefit  will  remain  after  all  the  evils 
of  the  process  shall  have  passed  away. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Is  it  not  rather  the  tendency  of  evil  to  gene- 
rate evil  ?  Famine  is  produced  by  war,  and  pesti- 
lence by  famine.  There  are  countries  in  which, 
their  prosperity  having  been  destroyed  by  vio- 
lence and  tyranny,  or  by  long  misrule,  agri- 
culture is  ruined,  and  earth  being  neglected 
infects  the  air,  and  brings  forth  disease  and 
death.  In  the  moral,  as  in  the  physical  world, 
thus  also  evil  produces  evil. 
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MONTESINOS. 

In  both  cases  as  a  punishment  and  a  warning. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

A  punishment  assuredly, . .  the  bitter  fruit  of 
error  and  of  sin :  but  where  is  the  people  that 
hath  ever  yet  been  warned  by  it?  This  very 
manufacturing  system,  which  you  regard  as 
introductory  to  your  Utopian  era,  proves  that 
England  has  taken  no  warning. 

MONTESINOS. 

Where  should  it  be  found  ?  for  in  this  case 
history  affords  no  lessons.  It  contains  no  pa- 
rallel to  the  present  condition  of  Europe,  and 
more  especially  of  these  kingdoms. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Let  us  see  if  there  be  not  some  principles, 
which,  if  kept  steadily  in  view,  might  serve  as  a 
cynosure  to  direct  you  in  this  unknown  naviga- 
tion. You  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world 
to  know  something,  both  by  experience  and  ob- 
servation, of  the  course  of  human  affairs.  Setting 
aside  the  chances,  as  they  are  called,  of  health 
and  fortune,  did  you  ever  know  any  one  fail  of 
happiness,  except  through  some  indiscretion  or 
error  of  his  own  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

The  exceptions  are  large,  and  a  heavy  draw- 
back must  be  allowed  for  them.  But  taking 

VOL.  I.  M 
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them  into  the  account,  I  can  truly  answer  that, 
within  the  circle  of  my  knowledge,  those  persons 
have  been  the  happiest  who  have  best  deserved 
to  be  so.  They  have  had  most  enjoyment  in 
prosperity,  have  struggled  best  with  difficulties, 
and  borne  affliction  with  the  wisest  spirit  and 
the  truest  resignation.  Some  indeed  I  have 
known  who,  amid  the  privations  inseparable 
from  scanty  means,  or  under  bodily  affliction, 
or  the  sorer  pressure  of  worldly  and  inevitable 
cares,  have  yet  been  objects  of  admiration  and 
example  rather  than  compassion,  because  their 
minds  were  well  regulated,  and  they  were  in 
the  enjoyment  of  that  peace  which  passeth  all 
understanding. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

And  which  have  been  the  most  prosperous, 
the  upright,  or  the  worldly  wise  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

I  see  the  worldling  nourish  like  a  tree  planted 
by  the  water  side,  and  his  leaf  does  not  wither. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

But  is  the  fruit  of  happiness  brought  forth 
there  in  due  season  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

There  are  many  sorts  of  happiness.  The 
Geologist  does  not  plod  over  these  mountains 
with  more  patience,  hammer  in  hand,  when 
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tracing  where  the  slate  demarcation  ends  and 
the  sienite  begins,  speculating  the  while  upon 
the  formation  of  mountains  and  the  manufactory 
of  worlds,  than  the  sportsman  with  his  fowling- 
piece  on  his  shoulder,  whose  greatest  ambition 
is  to  tell  of  the  birds  that  he  has  bagged.  The 
great  capitalist,  when  he  adds  some  score  of 
thousands  to  his  enormous  wealth,  envies  me 
for  adding  to  my  treasures  a  book  long  sought 
and  brought  from  afar,  as  little  as  I  envy  him. 
Gryll  will  '  be  Gryll  and  have  his  hoggish  mind.' 
And  Tom  Fool  is  as  happy  in  the  company  of 
Jack  a  Dandy,  as  I  have  been  when  conversing 
with  C.,  or  W.7  or  R.,  or  Walter  Landor.  Each 
has  his  fill  of  enjoyment ;  and  if  there  are  few 
who  have  an  after-taste  of  it  when  they  chew  the 
cud,  it  is  because  the  ruminating  portion  of  the 
human  species  is  but  a  small  variety. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Montesinos,  that  reply  is  a  rambling  one. 
Mere  transient  enjoyment  is  not  to  be  taken  into 
the  account  of  happiness  for  an  intellectual  and 
immortal  being.  That  man  alone  can  be  called 
happy  who  is  at  peace  with  his  own  heart  and 
with  his  Maker.  Your  own  observation  must 
have  shown  you  that  those  whose  desires  are 
regulated  by  wisdom,  and  whose  course  of  life 
is  what  it  ought  to  be,  seldom  have  reason  to 

M  2 
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complain  of  fortune.  This  country  is  not  yet 
so  corrupted,  even  with  all  the  efforts  which  are 
made  to  corrupt  it,  and  all  the  causes  which 
are  at  work  to  increase  its  corruption,  but  that 
good  conduct  and  good  character  pass  in  it 
for  their  just  value.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Have  you 
not  just  acknowledged  that,  in  the  circle  of  your 
own  immediate  friends,  the  best  men  are  the 
happiest  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

It  is  strictly  and  righteously  so. 

SIR   THOMAS  MORE. 

And  it  is  strictly  and  righteously  otherwise 
with  those  whose  desires  are  inordinate ;  or 
who,  following  the  pursuit  of  wealth  or  power, 
devote  themselves  to  those  objects  with  all  their 
heart,  and  with  all  their  soul,  and  with  all  their 
strength.  Success  brings  with  it  no  happiness 
to  them ;  and  age  makes  them  feel  the  worth- 
lessness  of  such  pursuits  as  surely  as  it  over- 
takes them. 

MONTESINOS. 

If  they  could  learn  by  others  to  be  wise, 
If  once  they  could  the  golden  mean  embrace, 
Or  banish  quite  ambition  from  their  breast, 
They  never  need  to  reck  or  reap  unrest. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Thus  poets  have   sung,   and   moralists   have 
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taught,    and    preachers   have    proclaimed   from 
the   pulpit.       But  of  what  avail   are   precepts, 
when  the  whole   tendency  of  your  institutions, 
and  the  whole   practice   of  society,   counteract 
them  ?   The  object  of  a  good  and   wise  man  in 
this  transitory  state  of  existence  should  be  to 
fit  himself  for  a  better,   by  controlling  the  un- 
worthy propensities  of  his  nature,  and  improving 
all  its  better  aspirations ; . .  to  do  his  duty  first 
to  his  family,  then  to  his  neighbours,    lastly   to 
his  country  and   his  kind ;  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  those   who  are  in  any  de- 
gree dependent  upon  him,  or  whom  he  has  the 
means  of  assisting,  and  never  wantonly  to  injure 
the  meanest  thing  that  lives ;  to  encourage,  as 
far  as  he  may  have  the  power,  whatever  is  use- 
ful and   ornamental  in   society,  whatever  tends 
to  refine  and  elevate  humanity ;  to  store  his  mind 
with  such  knowledge  as  it  is  fitted  to  receive, 
and  he  is  able  to  attain ;  and  so  to  employ  the 
talents  committed  to  his  charge,  that  when  the 
account  is  required,   he   may  hope  to  have  his 
stewardship  approved.     It  should  not  seem  dif- 
ficult to  do  this :  for  nothing  can  be  more  evi- 
dent than   that  men  are  and  must  be  happy  in 
proportion    as    their    lives     are    conformed    to 
such  a  scheme  of  divine  philosophy.     And  yet 
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think  you  that  there  are  ten  men  in  a  generation 
who  act  thus  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

God  be  merciful  to  us  !  We  are  unprofitable 
servants  at  the  best.  Yet  there  is  much  that 
may  be  pleaded,  and  something  assuredly  I 
trust  that  will  be  admitted  in  our  excuse.  It  is 
not  always  willingly,  or  from  temptation  that  we 
go  astray.  Society  has  an  original  sin  in  its 
constitution,  as  certain  as  the  mysterious  disease 
of  human  nature.  We  are  born  and  bred  in 
it,  and  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  even 
those  whose  disposition  would  lead  them  to 
better  things,  are  put  out  from  childhood  and  as 
it  were  bound  over  to  the  service  of  the  world ! 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

There  is  an  example  before  our  eyes.  Yon- 
der children  are  on  the  way  to  a  manufactory, 
where  they  pass  six  days  out  of  the  seven,  from 
morning  till  night.  Is  it  likely  that  the  little 
they  learn  at  school  on  the  seventh,  (which 
ought  to  be  their  day  of  recreation  as  well  as 
rest,)  should  counteract  the  effects  of  such  an 
education,  when  the  moral  atmosphere  wherein 
they  live  and  move  and  have  their  being,  is  as 
noxious  to  the  soul,  as  the  foul  and  tainted  air 
which  they  inhale  is  to  their  bodily  constitution  ? 
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MONTESINOS. 

Yet  the  most  celebrated  minister  of  the  age, 

O      ' 

the  only  minister  who  for  many  generations  has 
deserved  to  be  called  a  Premier,  the  minister 
whom  our  best  and  wisest  statesmen  at  this  day 
profess  entirely  to  admire  and  implicitly  to  fol- 
low, . .  he  made  his  boast  of  this  very  evil,  and 
congratulated  Parliament  that  the  nation  had  a 
new  source  of  wealth  and  revenue  in  the  labour 
of  children  :  so  completely  had  the  political  sys- 
tem in  which  he  was  trained  up  seared  his  heart 
and  obscured  his  understanding. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Confess  that  this  is  an  evil  which  had  no 
existence  in  former  times  !  There  are  new  things 
under  the  sun, .  .  new  miseries,  . .  new  enormities, 
. .  this  portentous  age  produces  them, 

partimque  figuras 
Rettulit  antiquas,  partim  nova  monstra  creavit. 

MONTESINOS. 

This  evil,  however,  existed  long  ago  to  a 
considerable  degree  in  the  Low  Countries.  It 
is  Sueyro's  remark  that,  when  Count  Baldwin 
the  Young,  in  the  tenth  century,  established 
the  weavers  and  clothiers  in  Ghent,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  city's  wealth  and  prosperity  ; 
but  prepared  at  the  same  time  the  seed-bed  of 
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those  commotions  *  which  made  it  during  some 
ages  the  most  turbulent  city  in  Christendom. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  history  of  the  Low  Countries  down  to 
their  fatal  connection  with  the  House  of  Austria, 
deserves  to  be  treated  by  some  one  who,  with  the 
minute  diligence  of  an  antiquary,  should  unite 
the  comprehensiveness  of  a  philosophic  mind. 
Manufactures  in  those  times  produced  more 
good  than  evil, . .  for  the  men  whom  they  bruta- 
lized in  one  way,  would  have  been  brutalized 
in  another  and  a  worse  by  the  warlike  spirit  of 
the  age.  They  raised  up  a  civic  and  pacific 
interest ;  and  even  their  strong  democratic  ten- 
dency was  favourable  to  the  improvement  of 
Europe.  The  modern  system  possesses  this 
tendency  in  a  much  greater  degree,  when  it  has 
become  altogether  dangerous.  It  is  also  essen- 
tially different  and  essentially  worse.  Large 
properties  were  in  former  times  carved  out 
with  the  sword,  and  founded  upon  the  right  of 
conquest.  Are  those  fortunes  raised  on  a  bet- 
ter foundation  which  are  derived  from  a  sys- 
tem like  this  ?  . .  from  slavery  direct  or  indirect, 

*  A.D.  959.  '  Truxo  a  Gante  los  ofitios  de  los  texedores  y 
traperos,  porque  hasta  entonces  solo  habitavan  aqui  los  curtido- 
res.  Fue  el  fundamento  de  las  grandezas  desta  ciudad,  pero  tam- 
bien  el  seminario  desus  discordias. — Analesde  Flandes,  t.  i.'p.  54. 
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abroad  or  at  home  ? . .  from  the  sweat  and  blood 
of  black  or  brown  slaves,  working  under  the 
whip  ?  or  from  the  degradation  in  body  and  soul 
of  those  who,  though  white  by  complexion,  and 
free  by  birth,  are  nevertheless  in  an  actual  state 
of  servitude  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Bad  enough  to  serve  the  planter  for  a  parallel 
and  an  excuse !  There  is  a  nation  of  warriors  in 
Hindostan  who  call  their  deity  All-Steel.  Com- 
mercial nations,  if  they  acknowledged  the  deity 
whom  they  serve,  might  call  him  All-Gold. 
And  if  the  sum  of  their  sacrifices  were  compared, 
Mammon  would  be  found  a  more  merciless  fiend 
than  Moloch. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  servants  of  Mammon  are  however  wiser 
in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light. 
They  serve  a  master  who  rewards  them. 

MONTESINOS. 

They  pursue  their  object  with  steadiness  and 
singleness  of  purpose,  and  rewarded  they  are 
abundantly  with  what  they  covet.  Yet  their 
power  of  creating  wealth  brings  with  it  a  con- 
sequence not  dissimilar  to  that  which  Midas 
suffered.  The  love  of  lucre  is  one  of  those  base 
passions  which 

harden  all  within, 
And  petrify  the  feeling. 
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He  who,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  uses  his 
fellow-creatures  as  bodily  machines  for  pro- 
ducing wealth,  ends  not  unfrequently  in  be- 
coming an  intellectual  one  himself,  employed 
in  continually  increasing  what  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  enjoy. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

What  then  shall  we  say  of  a  system  which 
in  its  direct  consequences  debases  all  who  are 
engaged  in  it?  a  system  that  employs  men  un- 
remittingly in  pursuits  unwholesome  for  the 
body,  and  unprofitable  for  the  mind, . .  a  system 
in  which  the  means  are  so  bad,  that  any  result 
would  be  dearly  purchased  at  such  an  expense 
of  human  misery  and  degradation,  and  the  end 
so  fearful,  that  the  worst  calamities  which  society 
has  hitherto  endured  may  be  deemed  light  in 
comparison  with  it  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Like  the  whole  fabric  of  our  society  it  has 
been  the  growth  of  circumstances,  not  a  system 
foreplanned,  foreseen  and  deliberately  chosen. 
Such  as  it  is  we  have  inherited  it, . .  or  rather 
have  fallen  into  it,  and  must  get  out  of  it  as  well 
as  we  can.  We  must  do  our  best  to  remove  its 
evils,  and  to  mitigate  them  while  they  last,  and 
to  modify  and  reduce  it  till  only  so  much  remains 
as  is  indispensable  for  the  general  good. 
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SIR  THOMAS   MORE. 

The  facts  will  not  warrant  you  in  saying  that 
it  has  come  upon  the  country  unsought  and 
unforeseen.  You  have  prided  yourselves  upon 
this  system,  you  have  used  every  means  for 
extending  it ;  you  have  made  it  the  measure  of 
your  national  prosperity.  It  is  a  wen,  a  fun- 
gous excrescence  from  the  body  politic :  the 
growth  might  have  been  checked  if  the  conse- 
quences had  been  apprehended  in  time;  but 
now  it  has  acquired  so  great  a  bulk,  its  nerves 
have  branched  so  widely,  and  the  vessels  of  the 
tumour  are  so  inosculated  into  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal veins  and  arteries  of  the  natural  system, 
that  to  remove  it  by  absorption  is  impossible, 
and  excision  would  be  fatal. 

MONTESINOS. 

Happily,  this  is  but  a  metaphor ;  and  the 
body  politic,  like  its  crowned  head,  never  dies. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

But  as  there  are  evils  worse  than  death  for 
individuals,  so  are  there  calamities  for  a  people 
worse  than  extermination.  The  Jews,  during 
a  full  millennium,  might  have  envied  the  lot  of 
the  Carthaginians ;  and  even  at  this  day  the 
great  body  of  that  extraordinary  and  miracu- 
lously preserved  people  would  have  cause  to 
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regret  that  a  remnant  had  been  spared,  were  it 
not  for  the  hope  of  Israel. 

MONTESINOS. 

We  shall  work  our  way  through  this  evil,  as 
we  have  done  through  others. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

What  others  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

The  late  war,  for  example,  during  which, 
though  my  heart  never  quailed,  there  were  few 
who  did  not  tremble  for  the  result. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  case  is  not  in  point.  You  were  in  the 
right  course,  and  had  only  to  persevere  bravely 
and  virtuously  to  the  end. 

MONTESINOS. 

The  religious  troubles  which  commenced  in 
your  days ;  the  political  convulsions  during  the 
Great  Rebellion  ;  and  the  Revolution. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Have  you  yet  seen  the  termination  of  either  ? 
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BY  this  time  we  had  reached  the  bank  above 
Applethwaite.  The  last  question  of  my  com- 
panion was  one  to  which  I  could  make  no  reply, 
and  as  he  neither  talked  for  triumph,  nor  I  en- 
deavoured to  elude  the  force  of  his  argument, 
we  remained  awhile  in  silence,  looking  upon  the 
assemblage  of  dwellings  below.  Here,  and  in 
the  adjoining  hamlet  of  Millbeck,  the  effects  of 
manufactures  and  of  agriculture  may  be  seen 
and  compared.  The  old  cottages  are  such  as 
the  poet  and  the  painter  equally  delight  in  be- 
holding. Substantially  built  of  the  native  stone 
without  mortar,  dirtied  with  no  white-lime,  and 
their  long  low  roofs  covered  with  slate,  if  they 
had  been  raised  by  the  magic  of  some  indigenous 
Amphion's  music,  the  materials  could  not  have 
adjusted  themselves  more  beautifully  in  accord 
with  the  surrounding  scene ;  and  time  has  still 
farther  harmonized  them  with  weather  stains, 
lichens  and  moss,  short  grasses  and  short  fern, 
and  stone  plants  of  various  kinds.  The  orna- 
mented chimnies,  round  or  square,  less  adorned 
than  those  which,  like  little  turrets,  crest  the 
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houses  of  the  Portugueze  peasantry,  and  yet 
not  less  happily  suited  to  their  place  ;  the  hedge 
of  dipt  box  beneath  the  windows,  the  rose 
bushes  beside  the  door,  the  little  patch  of 
flower  ground  with  its  tall  holyocks  in  front, 
the  garden  beside,  the  bee-hives,  and  the  or- 
chard with  its  bank  of  daffodils  and  snow-drops, 
(the  earliest  and  the  profusest  in  these  parts,) 
indicate  in  the  owners  some  portion  of  ease  and 
leisure,  some  regard  to  neatness  and  comfort, 
some  sense  of  natural  and  innocent  and  health- 
ful enjoyment.  The  new  cottages  of  the  manu- 
facturers, are . . .  upon  the  manufacturing  pattern 
. .  .naked,  and  in  a  row. 

How  is  it,  said  I,  that  every  thing  which  is 
connected  with  manufactures,  presents  such 
features  of  unqualified  deformity  ?  From  the 
largest  of  Mammon's  temples  down  to  the 
poorest  hovel  in  which  his  helotry  are  stalled, 
the  edifices  have  all  one  character.  Time  can- 
not mellow  them ;  Nature  will  neither  clothe 
nor  conceal  them;  and  they  remain  always  as 
offensive  to  the  eye  as  to  the  mind  ! 

We  had  proceeded  a  little  way  along  the 
terrace,  to  that  spot  which  commands  the  finest' 
view  of  Derwentwater  and  of  the  vale  of  Kes- 
wick.  How  well,  said  Sir  Thomas,  has  yonder 
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dwelling  been  placed !  pointing  to  one  imme- 
diately below  us;  how  happily  is  it  sheltered 
from  the  north  and  east,  how  humbly  and  con- 
tentedly it  appears  to  rest,  and  how  deep  a 
shade  does  it  enjoy  in  summer,  under  those 
sycamores  which  have  now  lost  their  leaves !  If 
we  past  the  door  I  should  expect  to  hear  the 
humming  of  the  spinning-wheel ;  and  if  I  looked 
into  the  economy  of  the  household,  to  find  it 
little  different  from  what  I  was  accustomed  to 
see  in  my  youth. 

MONTESINOS. 

You  would  find  a  Bible  and  a  Prayer-Book, 
instead  of  a  Crucifix  and  a  Rosary ;  cloth  coats 
instead  of  leathern  jerkins  upon  the  men  and 
boys,  and  cotton  in  the  place  of  woollen  for  the 
women,  when  they  are  in  their  better  dress. 
The  Reformation  seems  almost  to  have  abolished 
the  use  of  fish  among  this  class  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  they  have  contracted,  I  know  not  how, 
some  obstinate  prejudice  against  a  kind  of  food 
at  once  wholesome  and  delicate,  and  every 
where  to  be  obtained  cheaply  and  in  abundance, 
were  the  demand  for  it  as  general  as  it  ought 
to  be.  Most  of  the  pot-herbs  and  salads  which 
Tusser  enumerates,  have  disappeared  from  the 
cottager's  garden,  and  even  their  names  are  no 
longer  in  remembrance.  The  potatoe  has  sup- 
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planted  them.  Greater  change  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  now  universal  use  of  tea  in  these 
kingdoms,  a  beverage  from  which  more,  and 
more  various  good  has  been  derived  without  any 
admixture  of  adventitious  evil,  than  from  any 
other  which  has  ever  been  devised  by  human 
ingenuity.  Except  as  to  this  difference  in  their 
appearance  and  in  their  diet,  you  would  find  the 
peasantry  little  changed  in  their  habits  of  life 
and  less  improved.  The  Reformation  has  done 
them  no  good;  and  nothing  has  grown  up  in 
the  decay  of  the  feudal  system,  to  repay  them 
for  the  kindly  attachments  which  existed  under 
it.  They  are  neither  happier  nor  wiser  in  their 
sphere;  but  they  have  the  easy  opportunity  of 
getting  out  of  it,  and  the  possibility  of  emerging 
above  it.  The  adventurous  youth  may  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  United  States,  or  in  our  own 
colonies.  The  industrious  may  work  his  way 
up  in  trade.  And  of  those  who  pass  their  piti- 
able childhood  as  part  of  the  machinery  in  a 
cotton  mill,  (for  the  cotton  is  now  the  staple 
trade  of  Great  Britain,)  perhaps  one  in  a  thou- 
sand, by  good  conduct  and  good  fortune,  obtains 
an  employment  in  the  business,  which  places 
him  in  a  respectable  station ;  and  one  in  a 
myriad  becomes  a  master  manufacturer  himself, 
and  founds  a  family  who  take  their  place  among 
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the  monied  aristocracy  of  the  land.  There  is 
a  continual  creation  of  wealth  ;  and  in  the  lot- 
tery which  this  produces,  some  of  the  prizes 
fall  to  their  lot.  l% 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

And  it  is  because  of  the  creation  of  that 
wealth,  that  your  government  considers  the 
prosperity  of  its  manufactures  as  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  state  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

For  this,  and  for  the  still  more  important  object 
of  giving  employment  to  a  large  part  of  our  great 
and  rapidly  increasing  population. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

But  this  sort  of  employment  tends  to  accele- 
rate that  increase,  by  forcing  it  even  so  as  to 
leave  a  large  surplus,  after  supplying  the  lavish 
consumption  of  health  and  life  which  the  manu- 
facturing system  requires.  For  among  persons 
so  trained  up,  moral  restraint  is  not  to  be  looked 
for,  and  there  is  little  prudential  restraint;  the 
fear  of  the  lean  wolf  is  not  before  their  eyes. 
In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  object  is  effected 
in  one  generation,  it  becomes  more  difficult  in 
every  succeeding  one,  and  yet  more  necessary. 
But  leaving  for  the  present  that  consideration, 
let  us  examine  the  consequences  of  a  continual 
creation  of  wealth,  which,  as  it  is  a  new  thing 
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in  the  world,  must  necessarily  produce  new  re- 
sults. What  if  it  should  prove  that  the  wealth 
which  is  thus  produced  is  no  more  an  indication 
«6f  public  prosperity,  than  the  size  of  one  whose 
limbs  are  swollen  with  dropsy  is  a  symptom  of 
health  and  vigour  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

You  are  leading  me  toward  the  region  of  me- 
taphysical politics,  and  as  I  am  not  owl-eyed, 
I  can  follow  no  farther  than  the  daylight  pene- 
trates into  that  land  of  fogs  and  darkness. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Daylight  will  serve  us  here.  All  wealth  in 
former  times  was  tangible.  It  existed  either  in 
land,  money,  or  chattels,  which  were  either  of 
real  or  conventional  value. 

MONTESINOS. 

Jewels,  for  example ; . .  and  pictures,  as  in 
Holland,  .  .  where  indeed,  at  one  time,  tulip- 
bulbs  answered  the  same  purpose. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

That  bubble  was  one  of  those  contagious  in- 
sanities to  which  communities  are  subject.  All 
wealth  was  real,  till  the  extent  of  commerce 
rendered  a  paper  currency  necessary,  which 
differed  from  precious  stones  and  pictures  in 
this  important  point,  that  there  was  no  limit  to 
its  production. 
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MONTESINOS. 

We  regard  it  as  the  representative  of  real 
wealth,  and  therefore  limited  always  to  the 
amount  of  what  it  represents. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Pursue  that  notion, . .  and  you  will  be  in  the 
dark  presently.  Your  provincial  bank  notes, 
which  constitute  almost  wholly  the  circulating 
medium  of  certain  districts,  pass  current  to-day ; 
to-morrow,  tidings  may  come  that  the  house 
which  issued  them  has  stopt  payment,  and 
what  do  they  represent  then  ?  You  find  them 
the  shadow  of  a  shade. 

MONTESINOS. 

This  is  an  evil  frequent  enough,  and  extensive 
enough  in  its  effects  to  be  called  a  national 
grievance,  and  one  which  I  have  long  thought 
it  the  duty  of  government  to  prevent.  Scarcely 
a  year  passes  without  some  failure  of  this  kind, 
and  every  failure  brings  with  it  wide-spreading 
distress,  and  to  many  an  industrious  family, 
ruin,  as  unavoidable  as  it  is  irretrievable  and 
undeserved.  For  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom (here  for  example  it  is  the  case),  they  who 
might  distrust  the  security  of  such  paper,  have 
no  choice ;  there  is  no  other  currency  for  daily 
use.  I  am  too  little  versed  in  such  subjects 
(having  indeed  neither  liking  nor  aptitude 
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for  them)  to  understand  why  the  provincial 
banks  should  not  be  superseded  by  establish- 
ments connected  with  the  Bank  of  England ; 
but  this  I  know,  that  one  of  the  duties  of  a  go- 
vernment is  to  provide  the  subjects  with  a  safe 
currency.  However,  this  is  wandering  from 
your  argument.  Proceed,  I  pray  you. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

In  what  light  do  you  regard  the  national 
debt? 

MONTESINOS. 

Again  I  must  confess  my  incompetence  for 
discussions  of  this  kind :  they  belong  to  what  is 
called  political  economy, . .  a  science  concerning 
which  there  is  a  great  deal  written  and  talked, 
and  very  little  understood. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

But  you  consider  it  a  species  of  property  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Undoubtedly. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Real  or  representative  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Did  I  not  say  that  you  were  leading  me  into 
the  region  of  darkness  ? 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

You  can  understand  that  it  constitutes  a  great 
part  of  the  national  wealth  ? 
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MONTESINOS. 

So  large  a  part,  that  the  interest  amounted, 
during  the  prosperous  times  of  agriculture,  to 
as  much  as  the  rental  of  all  the  land  in  Great 
Britain  ;  and  at  present,  to  the  rental  of  all 
lands,  all  houses,  and  all  other  fixed  property 
put  together. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  interest  is  of  course  real  and  tangible. 
What  is  the  principal  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Real  also,  because  any  part  of  it  is  tangible 
and  producible  at  any  time. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

But  it  is  only  in  part  that  it  can  thus  be 
realized. 

MONTESINOS. 

As  large  a  part  as  can  ever  be  required. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

We  shall  come  to  that  question.  The  whole 
is  plainly  not  producible ;  it  is  neither  real  nor 
representative,  but  a  mere  fiction  of  policy  and 
convenience. 

MONTESINOS. 

Why  will  you  bewilder  me  ? 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Yet  as  the  gods  were  derived  from  Erebus 
and  Night,  this  fiction  has  given  birth  to  wealth 
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and  power  and  happiness.  Whence  comes  the 
interest ;  that  part  which  is  real,  tangible,  and 
regularly  produced  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

It  is  raised  by  taxation,  and  that  taxation  it 
is  which  constitutes  the  great  burthen  of  these 
kingdoms. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

It  is  raised  then  from  the  whole  body  of  the 
nation,  and  distributed  to  that  portion  of  them 
whose  property  is  vested  in  this  fiction.  Is  the 
country  most  impoverished  by  the  extraction, 
or  benefited  by  the  distribution  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

You  might  as  reasonably  ask  whether  the 
fields  are  injured  by  evaporation,  more  than 
they  are  refreshed  by  rain  and  dew ! 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

It  is  not  then  a  mere  debt, . .  a  mere  burthen  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  so  much  property 
vested  in  the  manner  most  convenient  to  the 
owners.  The  effects  of  the  funded  system  could 
as  little  have  been  foreseen  when  it  was  devised 
as  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried.  It 
has  not  only  supplied  the  necessities  of  the  state 
from  time  to  time,  and  enabled  it  to  support  the 
costs,  ruinous  as  they  then  appeared,  of  the 
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American  war,  and  the  still  more  enormous  ex- 
penditure of  the  last  contest,  but  by  its  opera- 
tion the  wars  themselves  became  a  cause  of 
national  prosperity,  .  .  the  funds,  as  they  were 
increased,  affording  an  advantageous  and  secure 
deposit  for  the  new  wealth  created  by  that 
increased  activity  which  the  war  expenditure 
called  forth.  And  the  wealth  thus  deposited 
being  producible  at  a  moment,  to  any  amount, 
has  supplied  capital  for  speculations  upon  a 
scale  unknown  in  other  countries,  or  in  other 
times.  British  machinery  may  be  exported,  or 
equalled  ;  British  ingenuity  may  be  rivalled ; 
but  it  is  British  capital  that  puts  all  in  motion  ; 
and  it  will  be  long  before  any  other  nation  can 
possess  capital  enough  to  render  its  rivalry 
effectual. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Another  and  far  more  momentous  benefit 
must  not  be  overlooked,  .  .  the  expenditure  of  an 
annual  interest  equalling,  as  you  have  stated, 
the  present  rental  of  all  fixed  property. 

MONTESINOS. 

That  expenditure  gives  employment  to  half 
the  industry  in  the  kingdom,  and  feeds  half  the 
mouths.  Take,  indeed,  the  weight  of  the  na- 
tional debt  from  this  great  and  complicated 
social  machine,  and  the  wheels  must  stop. 
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The  old  apologue  of  the  belly  and  members  is 
as  applicable  to  those  reformers  who  are  for 
ridding  us  of  this  debt,  as  it  was  to  the  Roman 
agitators  in  the  days  of  Menenius  Agrippa. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Such  being,  according  to  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, (and  it  is  undeniable,)  the  effect  of  the 
national  debt,  is  it  the  object  of  your  govern- 
ment to  extend,  or  to  diminish  it  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

To  diminish  it,  of  course. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Why  of  course,  if  it  be  advantageous  to  the 
nation  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

For  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  national 
burthens. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Explain  to  me  how  that,  which  is  a  national 
advantage,  can  be  at  the  same  time  a  national 
burthen?  how  the  same  thing  can  at  once  be 
an  evil  and  a  good  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

I  told  you  honestly,  when  you  entered  upon 
this  discussion,  that  it  led  to  subjects  which  I 
did  not  understand. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

You  will  understand  them  better,  if  you  ex- 
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amine  the  state  of  your  own  knowledge.  We 
shall  come  to  something  presently  which  is  per- 
fectly intelligible. . .  .In  what  manner  will  your 
government  proceed  to  diminish  this  national 
burthen,  (considering  it  now  as  a  burthen,) 
when  it  shall  have  the  means  of  so  doing? 

MOXTESIXOS. 

By  extinguishing  that  portion  of  it  which 
bears  the  highest  rate  of  interest,  giving  the 
holders,  when  the  state  of  the  funds  shall  admit 
of  such  a  transaction,  their  option  of  being  paid 
off,  or  having  their  stock  converted  into  stock 
of  a  lower  rate.  If  this  were  done,  for  example, 
with  stock  which  produces  at  present  an  annual 
interest  of  five  millions,  an  annual  million  of 
taxes  might  be  remitted. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

And  would  this,  think  you,  be  a  desirable 
measure  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

The  minister  will  think  himself  fortunate  who 
shall  be  able  to  effect  it.  But  of  all  subjects, 
who  would  have  expected  that  one  from  the 
dead  should  choose  to  enter  upon  political  eco- 
nomy, and  the  state  of  the  stocks  ! 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

You  know  I  have  visited  the  Limbo,  and  you 
do  not  suppose  that  books  of  poetry  are  the  only 
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tomes  which  are  whirled  away  thither —  The 
minister,  you  say,  will  think  himself  fortunate, 
who  shall  be  able  to  remit  a  million  yearly  in 
taxation,  by  annihilating  twenty  millions  of  the 
five  per  cents,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  with- 
holding a  fifth  part  of  the  interest  paid  upon  an 
hundred  millions  of  that  stock  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

He  will  not  only  think  himself  so,  but  will  be 
thought  so  by  the  nation,  and  applauded  ac- 
cordingly. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

But  how  will  that  part  of  the  community  feel 
from  whose  incomes  this  million  is  to  be  de- 
ducted? Will  they  think  themselves  fortunate? 
The  measure  which  they  will  hear  of  as  a  public 
benefit,  they  will  feel  as  an  individual  grievance ; 
and  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  them  acknow- 
ledge, that  a  heavy  and  exclusive  taxation  im- 
posed upon  them,  can  be  both  a  consequence 
and  a  cause  of  general  prosperity. 

MONTESINOS. 

There  it  will  fall  heavily,  and  precisely  upon 
persons  on  whom  the  burthens  of  the  state  have 
always  borne  with  the  severest  pressure.  The 
respectable  provision  which  men  of  moderate 
fortune  can  make  for  their  widows  and  unmar- 
ried daughters  has  more  generally  been  vested 
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in  the  four  and  five  per  cents  than  in  any  other 
way.  During  the  war,  the  active  members  of 
society  could  increase  their  exertions  in  propor- 
tion as  new  burthens  were  laid  on,  and  all  who 
had  anything  to  sell  raised  their  prices  in  such 
proportion  as  to  be  gainers  by  the  impost ;  from 
the  greatest  landholder  to  the  meanest  shop- 
keeper this  was  done.  The  whole  weight  fell 
upon  those  whose  incomes  were  fixed;  and 
these  persons,,  .the  very  class  whom  for  every 
consideration  of  feeling  and  humanity  it  would 
be  desirable  to  favour,  (if  that  were  possible,). . 
as  they  suffered  most  during  the  war,  so  will 
they  be  the  sole  sufferers  from  a  measure  con- 
sequent on  the  prosperity  that  peace  brings 
with  it,  when  the  settled  effects  of  peace  shall 
be  felt. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

How  far  will  this  system  of  reduction  be 
pursued  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

I  suppose  as  far  as  it  can.  The  four  per  cents 
will  follow  the  fives,  and  then,  if  the  creation  of 
wealth  continues,  perhaps  a  reduction  of  the 
threes  will  be  attempted  also. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

By  what  means  can  the  government  be  en- 
abled to  effect  this  ? 
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MONTESINOS. 

Only  by  the  great  rise  of  stock  consequent 
upon  the  rapid  creation  of  wealth,  so  little  in- 
terest being-  produced  by  money  vested  in  the 
funds  when  they  are  at  a  high  price,  and  the 
general  interest  of  money  falling  in  proportion, 
that  the  fundholders  will  rather  suffer  the  re- 
duction of  a  fifth,  or  even  a  fourth,  upon  their 
dividends,  than  be  paid  off  when  they  would 
not  know  how  to  apply  the  capital. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

In  proportion  then  as  wealth  is  created  in  one 
quarter,  it  is,  as  far  as  this  operation  extends, 
annihilated  in  another.  This  is  like  your  Hin- 
doo mythology;  but  in  part  only,.. for  while  we 
have  the  Creator  and  the  Destroyer  here  at 
work,  I  miss  the  Preserving  Power  !  It  should 
seem  a  strange  system  of  society,  that  in  which 
a  government  takes  and  obtains  credit  for  a 
measure  which  diminishes  the  means  and  cur- 
tails the  expenditure  of  many  of  its  subjects. 
Will  the  general  good  be  greater  than  the 
partial  evil  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

The  public  and  private  expenditure  of  this 
country  are  both  upon  so  large  a  scale,  that  the 
diminution  of  one  or  two  millions  in  the  annual 
imposts,  or  in  the  annual  circulation  and  con- 
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sumption  would  be  scarcely  perceptible.  As 
far  as  individuals  are  concerned,  the  benefit  will 
be  sensibly  felt  by  none ;  but  there  are  some 
who  will  feel  the  injury.  No  moderate  income 
can  bear  the  diminution  of  a  fifth  without  incon- 
venience. Some  privations  will  be  rendered 
necessary  :  in  some  cases  this  will  be  felt  sorely, 
and  retrenchment  is  always  injurious  to  a  nation 
whose  prosperity  depends  upon  expenditure. 
But  these  cases,  it  may  be  believed,  will  not  be 
numerous ;  and  the  reduction,  which  in  most  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  has  been  made  from  the 
war-prices,  must  be  taken  into  the  account. 
Indeed  there  will  be  no  complaint,  because  there 
is  no  injustice  ;  the  property  was  acquired  and 
held  with  the  knowledge  that  it  was  liable  to 
this  contingency ;  and  in  every  case  the  price 
originally  paid  for  it  will  have  been  less  than 
what  the  holders  will  draw  out,  if  they  choose 
to  receive  the  principal.  The  evil,  therefore, 
will  be  limited  in  its  extent,  and  transient  in  its 
nature,  whereas  the  relief  from  taxation  will  be 
permanent. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

But  you  have  represented  that  relief  as  im- 
perceptible. 

MONTESINOS. 

Imperceptible  as  relief,  but  it  will  be  felt  in 
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public  opinion,  and  the  government  will  feel  it. 
The  farther,  indeed,  that  such  reductions  can 
be  carried,  the  better  able  will  the  state  be  to 
support  the  demands  of  any  future  war ;  an  evil 
which  we  should  endeavour  always  equally  to 
avert,  and  to  be  prepared  for. 

I  had  overlooked  something  which  is  likely 
to  lessen  the  inconvenience  of  paying  off  a  part 
of  the  public  creditors.  Many  of  them  may  be 
willing  to  receive  their  principal  and  vest  it  in 
foreign  funds,  which  pay  an  interest  so  much 
higher  as  to  render  the  risk  a  tempting  one. 
If  the  amount  of  British  property,  which  has 
already  been  thus  embarked,  were  known,  it 
would  appear  surprising. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

In  this  manner  some  of  your  redundant  wealth, 
as  well  as  of  your  redundant  zeal,  flows  abroad, 
to  your  own  relief,  and  to  the  benefit  of  all 
parts  of  the  world.  This  is  certainly  an  une- 
quivocal good. 

MONTESINOS. 

Sal  should  regard  it,  even  if  it  enabled  other 
countries  to  pursue  with  more  advantage  their 
system  of  commercial  rivalry.  The  benefits  of 
commerce  cannot  be  too  widely  diffused,  their 
general  extension  being  for  the  general  good : 
and  if  our  neighbours  are  desirous  of  taking 
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their  share  of  its  evil,  by  extending  their  own 
manufactures  to  the  eventual  exclusion  of  ours, 
their  success  would  be  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  for  Great  Britain. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

We  have  looked  at  one  consequence  of  the 
rapid  creation  of  wealth,  which  is  going  on  under 
your  present  system.  So  long  as  that  creation 
proceeds  without  impediment,  so  long  it  will  be 
in  the  intention  and  in  the  power  of  government 
to  reduce  the  national  debt.  Of  course,  there- 
fore, no  property  will  be  vested  in  the  funds,  if 
it  can  be  disposed  of  in  any  other  way  :  nor  is 
it  credible  that  the  foreign  funds  should  either 
obtain  so  much  credit  in  this  country,  or  be  ex- 
tended to  a  scale  sufficient  for  acting  in  their 
stead.  What  direction  then  will  this  redundant 
capital  take  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

It  will  be  ready  for  any  imaginable  scheme 
which  holds  out  the  prospect  of  what  used  to 
be  common  interest ;.  .bridges,  tunnels,  canals, 
rail-roads,  joint-stock  companies  for  every  con- 
ceivable purpose.  In  such  undertakings,  im- 
mense sums  will  be  invested  and  lost. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

So  that  the  destruction  will  keep  pace  with 
the  creation? 
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MONTESINOS. 

Not  exactly  so.  Some  will  lose  and  some 
will  gain;  and  the  expenditure  in  which  the 
one  sink  their  capital,  will  increase  the  capital 
of  the  other  by  the  productive  labour  which  it 
calls  forth. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE, 

Columbus  was  of  opinion,  that  the  gold  in  his 
conquests  might  enable  the  Kings  of  Spain  to 
make  the  whole  of  their  dominions  like  a  well- 
cultivated  garden.  But  then  he  assumed  that 
this  gold  would  be  at  the  direct  disposal  of  the 
state. 

MONTESINOS. 

Ancient  Egypt  exhibited  the  finest  example 
of  what  might  be  done  by  a  government  making 
the  improvement  of  the  country  its  main  object. 
Every  thing  was  done  there  which  art  could  do 
for  the  advantage  and  embellishment  of  the 
land.  Buonaparte  did  a  little  in  this  kind,  and 
boasted  largely  of  it.  Our  government  makes 
no  parade  of  such  things.  It  leaves  travellers 
to  proclaim  and  even  to  discover  that  every 
creek  upon  the  coast  of  Scotland,  where  a 
fisher's  boat  could  need  shelter,  is  protected 
with  a  pier;  that  in  the  wildest  and  remotest 
parts  of  that  country,  civilization  is.  forwarded 
by  some  of  the  finest  roads  in  the  world,  and  that 
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large  ships  may  pass  across  the  island  from  sea 
to  sea,  by  a  canal,  which  is  the  greatest  work 
of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  attempted  either 
in  ancient  or  in  modern  times. 

SIR  THOMAS    MORE. 

Can  a  nation  be  too  rich  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

I  am  sure  individuals  can ;  and  have  often 
said  that,  rather  than  have  been  born  and  bred 
to  a  great  fortune,  I  should  deem  it  better  for 
myself  always  to  live  precariously,  and  die  poor 
at  last. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

But  for  a  nation  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

I  cannot  answer  that  question  without  distin- 
guishing between  a  people  and  a  state.  A  state 
cannot  have  more  wealth  at  its  command  than 
may  be  employed  for  the  general  good,  a  liberal 
expenditure  in  national  works  being  one  of  the 
surest  means  for  promoting  national  prosperity, 
and  the  benefit  being  still  more  evident  of  an 
expenditure  directed  to  the  purposes  of  national 
improvement.  But  a  people  may  be  too  rich  ; 
because  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  commercial, 
and  more  especially  of  the  manufacturing  sys- 
tem, to  collect  wealth  rather  than  to  diffuse  it. 
Where  wealth  is  successfully  employed  in  any 

VOL.  i.  o 
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of  the  speculations  of  trade,  its  increase  is  in 
proportion  to  its  amount;  great  capitalists  be- 
come like  pikes  in  a  fish-pond,  who  devour  the 
weaker  fish;  and  it  is  but  too  certain  that  the 
poverty  of  one  part  of  the  people  seems  to 
increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  riches  of  ano- 
ther. There  are  examples  of  this  in  history. 
In  Portugal,  when  the  high  tide  of  wealth  flowed 
in  from  the  conquests  in  Africa  and  the  East,  the 
effect  of  that  great  influx  was  not  more  visible 
in  the  augmented  splendour  of  the  Court,  and 
the  luxury  of  the  higher  ranks,  than  in  the 
distress  of  the  people. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  prodigality  of  Henry's  courtiers,  for  which 
the  funds  were  supplied  by  sacrilege,  was  pro- 
ducing the  same  effect  when  I  was  removed  from 
the  sight  of  evils  which  I  had  vainly  endeavoured 
to  withstand. 

MONTESINOS. 

In  these  cases  the  consequences  were  so  im- 
mediate and  direct  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
concerning  the  cause.  But  different  causes  are 
in  operation  at  this  time,  and  they  are  likely  to 
be  more  permanent  and  more  pernicious.  Com- 
merce and  manufactures,  nearly  as  they  are 
connected,  differ  widely  in  their  effects  upon 
society.  The  former,  it  cannot  be  denied,  has 
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produced  enormous  evils  when  it  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  schemes  of  conquest  and  usurpa- 
tion ;  but  this  is  no  natural  association ;  its 
natural  operations  are  wholly  beneficial,  binding 
nations  to  nations,  and  man  to  man.  How  op- 
posite the  manufacturing  system  is  in  its  ten- 
dency, must  be  manifest  to  all  who  see  things 
as  they  are,  and  not  through  the  delusive  medium 
of  their  own  theories  and  prepossessions. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  desire  of  gain  is  common  to  them  both. 

MONTESINOS. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between  this  and 
the  love  of  lucre.  The  pursuit  of  independence, 
. .  of  that  degree  of  wealth  without  which  the 
comforts  and  respectabilities  of  life  are  not  to  be 
procured, .  . .  the  ambition  even  of  obtaining 
enough  to  command  those  luxuries  which  may 
innocently  and  commendably  be  enjoyed,  must  be 
allowed  to  be  beneficial  both  to  the  individuals 
who  are  thus  stimulated  to  exertion,  and  to  the 
community  which  is  affected  by  their  exertions. 
This  is  inseparable  from  commerce;  in  fact  it 
is  the  main  spring  of  that  social  order  which  is 
established  among  us.  In  this,  indeed,  as  in 
all  other  desires,  self-watchfulness  is  necessary, 
and  the  restraint  of  a  higher  principle :  and  in 
the  mercantile  profession  there  is  much  to  qua- 
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lify  it  and  keep  it  within  due  bounds.  We  are 
not  accustomed  to  class  that  profession  among 
the  liberal  ones ;  and  yet  it  ought  to  be  classed 
among  the  most  liberal,  as  being  that  which, 
when  properly  and  wisely  exercised,  requires 
the  most  general  knowledge,  and  affords  the 
fairest  opportunities  for  acquiring  and  enlarging 
it.  There  is  nothing  in  its  practice  which  tends 
to  contract  the  mind,  to  sophisticate  the  under- 
standing, or  to  corrupt  the  feelings. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

It  is  from  those  merchants  who  were  '  as 
Princes,'  that  Princes  themselves  have  derived 
assistance,  states  strength,  and  statesmen  infor- 
mation, the  arts  their  best  patronage,  and  litera- 
ture not  unfrequently  its  best  encouragement. 
Did  you  know  more  of  the  merchants  of  Tyre, 
it  would  appear  that  in  that  age  no  other  power 
or  influence  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  was  so 
beneficially  exercised  as  theirs.  Italy,  Germany, 
and  the  Low  Countries,  had  such  merchants 
in  my  days.  The  Moors  had  them,  before  the 
Portugueze,  by  the  conquest  of  Ceuta,  by  the 
destruction  of  their  little  commercial  states 
along  the  coast  of  Eastern  Africa,  where  every 
petty  chieftain  (like  Alcinous)  was  a  merchant, 
by  their  seizure  of  Malacca  and  Ormuz,  and  the 
system  of  destructive  warfare  which  they  car- 
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ried  on  in  the  Indian  and  Red  Seas,  cut  the 
roots  of  Mahommedan  power,  and  unhappily  of 
Mahommedan  civilization.  You  have  such  mer- 
chants now. 

MONTESINOS. 

Many  such.  The  evil  in  that  profession  is, 
that  men  are  tempted  by  the  hope  of  great 
prizes  to  undue  risks ;  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
is  allowed  to  pass  the  bounds  of  prudence  and  of 
principle,  and  then  the  merchant  becomes  in  fact 
a  gamester.  Examples  of  this  become  more 
frequent,  as  the  habits  of  life  become  more 
emulously  expensive.  But  the  ordinary  and 
natural  consequences  of  commerce  are  every 
way  beneficial ;  they  are  humanizing,  civilizing, 
liberalizing ;  if  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  gain  that 
it  compasses  sea  and  land,  it  carries  with  it 
industry,  activity,  and  improvement :  these  are 
its  effects  abroad,  while  it  brings  wealth  to  us 
at  home.  Whereas  the  immediate  and  home 
effect  of  the  manufacturing  system,  carried  on 
as  it  now  is  upon  the  great  scale,  is  to  produce 
physical  and  moral  evil,  in  proportion  to  the 
wealth  which  it  creates.  Here  is  our  danger, 
our  sore  and  spreading  evil . .  .  here,  I  had  almost 

said,  is 

'  the  harm 

That  never  shall  recover  healthfulness  !*' 
*  Lord  Surrey. 
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At  such  a  price  national  prosperity  would  be 
dearly  purchased,  even  if  any  prosperity  which 
is  so  purchased  were,  or  could  be  stable.  Alas  ! 
wherefore  is  it  that  communities  and  individuals 
so  seldom  keep  the  even  line,  though  it  appears 
to  be  plain  and  straight  before  them ! 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Because  they  walk  sometimes  in  mist  and 
darkness,  and  sometimes  giddily  and  precipi- 
tately when  the  way  is  clear.  But  the  way  is 
not  always  plain,  nor,  when  plain,  is  it  always 
easy.  Both  men  and  nations  are  liable  to  evils 
which  are  the  consequence,  not  of  their  own 
errors,  but  of  their  position, ...  of  circumstances 
in  which  they  find  themselves,  and  over  which 
they  have  had  no  control. 

MONTESINOS. 

'  For  he  that  once  hath  missed  the  right  way, 
The  further  he  doth  go,  the  further  he  doth  stray.'* 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Society  has  its  critical  periods,  and  its  climac- 
terics ;  no  change,  no  developement  can  take 
place  at  such  seasons  without  inducing  some  pe- 
culiar and  accompanying  danger ;  and  at  all 
seasons  it  is  liable  to  its  influenzas  and  its 
plagues.  This  is  one  of  its  grand  climacterics. 

*  Faery  Queen. 
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A  new  principle, ...  a  ?iovum  organum  has  been 
introduced, . . .  the  most  powerful  that  has  ever 
yet  been  wielded  by  man.  If  it  was  first  Mitrum 
that  governed  the  world,  and  then  Nitrum,  both 
have  had  their  day, . .  gunpowder  as  well  as  the 
triple  crown.  Steam  will  govern  the  world 
next, . .  and  shake  it  too  before  its  empire  is  esta- 
blished. 
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COLLOQUY  VIII. 

STEAM— WAR— PROSPECTS  OF  EUROPE. 


1  THE  ancients,'  says*  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  '  had 
more  occasion  for  mechanics  in  the  art  of  war, 
than  we  have ;  gunpowder  readily  producing  a 
force  far  exceeding  all  the  engines  they  had  con- 
trived for  battery.  And  this,  I  reckon,  has  lost 
us  a  good  occasion  for  improving  our  mechanics  ; 
the  cunning  of  mankind  never  exerting  itself 
so  much  as  in  their  arts  of  destroying  one 
another.'  Since  Arbuthnot's  age  the  desire  of 
gain  has  produced  greater  improvements  in  me- 
chanics than  were  ever  called,  forth  by  the  de- 
sire of  conquest.  And  yet  the  great  inventions 
of  the  world  have  arisen  from  a  worthier  origin 
than  either ;  they  have  generally  been  the  work 
of  quiet,  unambitious,  unworldly  men,  pursuing 
some  favourite  branch  of  science,  patiently,  for 
its  own  sake. 

Steam,  said  I  to  Sir  Thomas  when  he  visited 

*  Essay  on  the  Usefulness  of  Mathematical  Learning. 
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me  next,  has  fearfully  accelerated  a  process 
which  was  going  on  already  but  too  fast.  Could 
I  contemplate  the  subject  without  reference  to 
that  Providence  which  brings  about  all  things 
in  its  own  good  time,  I  should  be  tempted  to 
think  that  the  discovery  of  this  mighty  power 
had  come  to  us,  like  the  possession  of  great  and 
dangerous  wealth  to  a  giddy  youth,  before  we 
knew  how  to  employ  it  rightly. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

It  is,  however,  a  power  which  had  long  been 
known  before  it  was  brought  into  use  for  gene- 
ral purposes.  In  Justinian's  reign,  the  philo- 
sopher, Anthemius,  employed  it  in  his  extraor- 
dinary devices  for  annoying  a  next-door  neigh- 
bour, and  Pope  Silvester  made  an  organ  which 
was  worked  by  it. 

MONTESINOS. 

Even  at  a  much  later  period,  extraordinary 
experiments  excited  little  attention  at  the  time 
they  were  made,  though  they  are  now  looked 
back  upon  with  wonder,  as  having  anticipated 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  the 
present  age.  A  Portugueze  ascended  in  some 
kind  of  balloon  at  Lisbon,  more  than  an  hundred 
years  ago.  In  cases  of  public  display  like 
this,  or  of  public  notoriety  such  as  those  earlier 
and  more  remarkable  ones  which  you  have  in- 
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stanced,  we  may,  with  some  reason,  wonder 
that  no  consequences  followed, .  .  that  the  same 
age  in  which  the  knowledge  implied  in  such 
experiments  was  to  be  found,  should  not  have 
produced  minds  capable  of  pursuing  them  to 
some  great  and  useful  result.  So,  too,  with 
regard  to  the  invention  of  printing :  the  ancients 
missed  it,  though  the  sepulchral  lamps  show  us 
that  Greek  potters  imprinted  their  names  upon 
their  ware  ;  and  though,  among  their  gallants,  it 
was  the  custom  for  an  amorist  to  impress  the 
name  of  his  mistress  in  the  dust,  or  upon  the 
damp  earth,  with  letters  fixed  upon  his  shoe. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  prism  should,  for 
generations  have  been  given  to  children  as  a 
plaything,  and  sent  out,  among  other  baubles, 
as  a  toy  for  savages,  before  Newton  used  it  as 
an  instrument  of  science,  because  it  required 
an  intellect  like  Newton's  to  analyse  the  pheno- 
menon which  it  presented ;  but  in  these  cases  the 
application  was  direct  and  easy,  and  to  purposes 
of  common  and  obvious  utility. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Some  discoveries  have  been  the  effect  of  mere 
chance, . .  that  of  glass  for  example,  which  has 
given  astronomers  the  telescope,  entomology 
its  animalcular  world,  old  age  its  second  sight, 
and  which  contributes  to  the  comfort  of  every 
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class  in  society,  not  less  than  to  the  luxuries  and 
elegancies  of  those  who  are  most  favoured  by 
fortune.  Others  have  been  the  result  of  fortui- 
tous experiments  in  the  use  of  herbs  and  mineral 
substances;  and  these  found  their  way  slowly 
into  general  use,  because  some  selfish  interest 
not  unfrequently  withheld  them  for  its  own  pur- 
poses. Your  manufacturers  and  artificers  have 
their  secrets  at  this  day,  as  the  priests  of  Greece 
and  Egypt  had  theirs, . . 

MONTESINOS. 

And  the  monks  and  friars  of  the  middle  ages. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Remember   that   one  mighty   discovery    was 
withheld  by  a  friar,  in  mercy  to  mankind. 

MONTESINOS. 

No  finer  proof  of  foresight  and  true  greatness 
of  mind  has  ever  been  given  than  in  that  illus- 
trious instance ;  for  Roger  Bacon's  motives  can- 
not be  mistaken.  He  desired  the  praise  of 
knowledge,  and  yet  was  contented  to  forego  the 
honour  of  this  discovery,  till  a  secret,  of  which 
he  anticipated  the  destructive  application,  should 
be  brought  to  light  by  some  future  experimen- 
talist, less  humane,  or  less  considerate  than 
himself.  But  no  merit  must  be  claimed  for 
the  friars  on  his  score.  It  is  for  his  country, 
not  his  order,  to  glory  in  the  man  whom  that 
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order  condemned  to  imprisonment,  not  for  his 
supposed  skill  in  magic,  but  for  those  opinions* 
which  he  derived  from  studying  the  Scriptures, 
wherein  he  was  versed  beyond  any  other  person 
of  his  age. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

In  what  a  different  state  of  feeling  did  Johan- 
nes de  Rupescissa  speculate  upon  chemical  dis- 
coveries, when  he  f  advised  that  the  art  of  com- 
posing his  cordial  corroborative,  of  which  brandy 
was  the  chief  constituent,  should  be  kept  care- 
fully as  a  state  secret,  lest  it  should  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  enemies  of  the  church ; 
and  that,  as  a  sure  means  of  rendering  Chris- 

*  Erat  hie  vir  miri  ingenii,  subtilioris  quam  felicis  ;  wulla 
erat  litter  arum  fa  cultas  in  qudnon  esset  exercitatissimus,  et  in 
sacra  Scriptura  ultra  omnes  versatissimus.  Sed  ca  quorundam 
indoles,  ut  dum  non  plus  sapiant,  quam  oporteat,  atque  ultra 
communem  receptamque  doctrinam  quidquamnovi  nondicant, 
nihil  se  dixisse  putent.  Non  ea  debet  esse  in  sacris  doctrinis 
libertas  dicendi  vel  opinandi  ;  in  aliis  liberalibus  scientiis  quod 
novum,  gratum ;  in  istis  quod  vetustum,  securum.  Sud  an- 
tiquitate  sacra  litterce  commendantur ;  sat  sud  vetustate  con- 
sistunL— Wadding,  A.D.  1278,  §  26. 

It  is  evident  from  this  passage,  that  the  annalist  of  the 
Friars  Minorite  regarded  Roger  Bacon  more  as  a  heretic  than 
as  the  greatest  and  wisest  man  of  his  order  and  his  age. 

t  L.  8.  de  Remediis  Generations,  c.  8.  p.  133.  Basilicse, 
1561.  The  chapter  will  be  found  among  the  supplementary 
notes  to  this  volume. 
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tian  armies  victorious,   a  dose  should  be  given 
to  every  man  before  the  battle  began ! 

MONTESINOS. 

How  different  also  was  the  temper  of  this  the 
elder  Bacon,  from  the  blind  temerity  with  which 
certain  modern  experiments  upon  the  nature  and 
effect  of  certain  poisons  have  been  promulgated. 
It  was  right  that  such  experiments  should  be 
made  and  carefully  recorded,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  because  we  are  justified  in  pre- 
suming that  this  must  ultimately  be  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind ;  but  they  should  have  been 
published  in  a  language  which  would  have  con- 
fined the  knowledge  to  that  class  of  persons  for 
whom  it  was  designed.  To  render  it  accessible* 
to  every  one,  was  putting  into  the  hands  of  the 
wicked  more  formidable  means  of  mischief  than 
had  before  ever  been  known. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

So  that  the  craft  which  conceals  knowledge 
for  its  own  sinister  purposes  may  sometimes  be 
less  injurious  to  society,  than  is  the  rashness 
which  promulgates  it  without  consideration  of 
consequences. 

MONTESINOS. 

The  rashness  may  produce  greater  immediate 

*  The  most  important  and  fearful  of  these  experiments,  were 
copied  into  magazines  and  provincial  newspapers ! 
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mischief,  but  surely  not  so  much  lasting  evil. 
For  the  evil  which  arises  from  any  increase  and 
misdirection  of  human  power  can  be  only  for  a 
time. 

SIR  THOMAS   MORE. 

Only  for  a  time  !  Think  for  a  moment,  Monte- 
sinos,  you  who  exist  in  time,  what  time  is  to 
those  who  are  in  a  state  of  suffering !  Plague, 
pestilence  and  famine  are  but  for  a  time.  You 
put  up  your  prayers,  and  not  without  perpetual 
cause,  that  you  may  be  spared  from  such  visi- 
tations. And  there  is  no  less  cause  for  praying 
that  you  may  be  delivered  from  the  social  plague, 
the  moral  pestilence  which  you  have  been  pre- 
paring for  yourselves.  You  have  ploughed  and 
manured  the  ground,  and  sown  the  seed  and 
watered  it :  if  you  reap  as  you  have  sown,  God 
have  mercy  upon  those  who  see  the  harvest ! 

MONTESINOS. 

You  would  make  me  apprehend  then,  that  we 
have  advanced  in  our  chemical  and  mechanical 
discoveries  faster  than  is  consistent  with  the 
real  welfare  of  society. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

You  cannot  advance  in  them  too  fast,  provided 
that  the  moral  culture  of  the  species  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  of  its  material  powers.  Has 
it  been  so?  The  question  may  be  resolved  if 
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we  look  at  the  two  great  inventions  of  which  we 
have  been  led  to  speak.  Was  Roger  Bacon 
right  in  his  forebodings,  that  the  discovery  of 
gunpowder  was  a  perilous  secret,  which,  when- 
ever it  was  divulged,  would  prove  destructive 
to  his  fellow  creatures  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

That  foreboding  evinced,  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, his  foresight ;  for  though  he  perceived  at 
once  the  main  use  to  which  the  discovery  would 
be  applied,  men  were  slow  in  applying  it  to  that 
purpose.  More  than  two  centuries  elapsed  after 
the  first  appearance  of  fire-arms  in  European 
warfare,  before  any  material  effect  in  war  was 
produced  by  them,  and  nearly  a  third  before  the 
whole  system  of  war  was  changed  in  conse- 
quence ;  so  greatly  did  his  intellect  outstrip  the 
march  of  ordinary  minds.  That  the  discovery 
should  have  been  less  immediately  destructive 
than  he  had  feared,  proves  only  the  extent 
and  quickness  of  his  foresight.  And  if  he  an- 
ticipated that  it  would  be  more  hurtful  to  hu- 
manity than  it  has  proved,  it  was  not  possible 
for  human  sagacity  to  perceive  in  what  man- 
ner the  complicated  relations  of  society  would 
be  affected  by  so  great  but  gradual  a  change 
in  what,  during  that  age,  to  the  reproach  of 
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human  nature,  constituted  the  great  business  of 
mankind. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  art  of  war,  like  every  other  art,  ecclesi- 
astical architecture  alone  excepted,  was  greatly 
deteriorated  during  those  years  of  general  de- 
gradation, which  preceded  and  produced  the 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  would 
have  revived  about  the  time  when  gunpowder 
was  introduced,  without  the  introduction  of  any 
such  new  agent,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  systems  of  dominion  which  then  began  to  be 
developed.  Kingdoms  just  then  acquired  extent 
and  stability,  and  sovereigns  perceived  that  po- 
licy was  the  better  part  of  strength.  The 
feudal  system  had  been  broken  down :  chivalry 
and  the  chivalrous  system  of  war  could  not  long- 
survive  it.  War  must  have  been  modified  by  the 
changes  of  society,  whether  gunpowder  had  been 
introduced  or  not ;  and  if  there  had  not  been  this 
invention,  the  restoration  of  letters  would  probably 
have  brought  back  the  tactics  of  the  ancients. 
Some  evil  has  resulted  from  the  substitution, 
but  on  the  whole  it  has  been  advantageous  to 
humanity. 

MONTESINOS. 

It  has  made  sieges  more  terrible. 
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SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

More  terrible  while  they  last ;  and  it  has  the 
evil  of  having  given  a  decided  advantage  to  the 
besiegers,  whereas,  in  the  warfare  of  the  an- 
cients and  of  the  middle  ages,  the  means  of  de- 
fence appear  to  have  been  more  efficacious  than 
those  of  attack.  But  to  compensate  for  this 
the  duration  of  sieges  is  shortened ;  and  except 
jn  rare  instances,  which,  when  they  occur,  draw 
after  them  the  execration  of  mankind,  the  con- 
quest is  less  ferocious,  and  less  disgraceful  to 
human  nature. 

MONTESINOS. 

This  is  owing  to  the  greater  humanity  of  mo- 
dern times ;  to  an  improved  state  of  public  feel- 
ing, derived  from  the  more  extended  influence 
of  religion,  which  acts  in  no  slight  degree  even 
upon  the  irreligious  themselves,  ungrateful  as 
they  are  for  the  benefit,  or  unconscious  of  it. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

There  is  another  reason.  The  manner  of  war, 
which  affords  most  opportunity  for  personal 
prowess,  and  requires  most  individual  exertion, 
calls  forth  more  personal  feeling  and,  conse- 
quently, fiercer  passions.  How  much  more 
murderous  would  battles  be,  if  they  were  de- 
cided by  the  sword  and  bayonet ;  how  few  pri- 

VOL.  i.  P 
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soners  would  be  taken,  and  how  little   mercy 
shown ! 

MONTESINOS. 

In  proof  of  this,  more  Englishmen  fell  at 
Towton  than  in  any  of  Marlborough's  battles, 
or  at  Waterloo. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

In  war,  then,  it  is  manifestly  better  that  men, 
in  general,  should  act  in  masses  as  machines, 
than  with  an  individual  feeling. 

MONTESINOS. 

I  remember  to  have  read  or  heard  of  a  soldier 
in  our  late  war,  who  was  one  day  told  by  his 
officer  to  take  aim  when  he  fired,  and  make 
sure  of  his  man.  '  I  cannot  do  it,  Sir !'  was 
his  reply.  '  I  fire  into  their  ranks,  and  that 
'  does  as  well;  but  to  single  out  one  among 
*  them,  and  mark  him  for  death,  would  lie  upon 
'  my  mind  afterwards.'  The  man  who  could 
feel  thus  was  worthy  of  a  better  station  than 
that  in  which  his  lot  had  been  assigned. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

And  yet,  Montesinos,  such  a  man  was  well 
placed,  if  not  for  present  welfare,  for  his  lasting 
good.  A  soul  that  can  withstand  the  heart- 
hardening  tendencies  of  a  military  life,  is 
strengthened  and  elevated  by  it.  In  what  other 
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station  could  he  have  attained  that  quiet  dig- 
nity of  mind,  that  consciousness  of  moral 
strength,  which  is  possessed  by  those  who, 
living  daily  in  the  face  of  death,  live  also  always 
in  the  fear  of  God. 

MONTESINOS. 

That  speech,  Sir  Thomas,  would  have  de- 
lighted the  old  General,  who,  one  day  when  he 
was  reproving  a  grenadier  for  some  neglect  of 
duty,  and  telling  him  he  could  not  bear  to  see 
a  grenadier  bring  disgrace  upon  his  corps,  grew 
warm  with  the  subject,  and  clapping  him  on 
the  shoulder  said,  '  Why,  man,  do  you  know 

*  that  a  grenadier  is  the  greatest  character  in  this 

*  world,' . .  and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  adding 
the  emphasis  of  an  oath  to  his  speech,  . . '  and,  I 

*  believe,  in  the  next,  too  !'*     There  is,  indeed, 
in  the  military  and  naval  professions,  what  Dr. 
Johnson  has  well  called  the  dignity  of  danger, 
and   which,   as  he   observes,   accounts    for   the 
proper  estimation  in  which  they  are  held.     But 
I  know  not  how  any  parents,  who   consider  the 
moral  danger  incident  to  those  professions,  can 
make  choice  of  either  for  a  son. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  armies  of  the  ancients  were  in  a  better 

*  This  story  is  told  (I  forget  where)  of  General  Meadows. 
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state  of  discipline,  taking-  that  word  in  its  com- 
prehensive sense,  than  those  of  later  times. 
This  was  owing  to  their  constitution,  for  the 
soldiers  were  not  taken  from  the  lowest  |classes 
of  society.  There  existed  no  such  class  in  the 
ancient  world  as  that,  which,  by  a  word  of 
recent  invention,  is  called  the  mob.*  Their 
place  was  supplied  by  slaves.  The  Roman 
soldiers  had  the  pride  ?of  rank  and  character  to 
support ;  and  in  their  westward  and  northward 
movement,  wherever  they  went  as  conquerors, 
they  went  as  civilizers  also.  They  were  worse 
colonists  than  those  whom  Greece  sent  forth  in 
the  happiest  age  of  Greece ;  but  better,  far 
better  than  any  that  have  succeeded  them. 

MONTESHSTOS. 

Yet  the  worst  subjects  must,  in  all  ages,  have 
taken  shelter  in  a  military  life  from  the  punish- 


*  Roger  North,  speaking  of  the  King's  Head,  or  Green 
Ribbon  Club,  which  was  '  a  more  visible  administration,  medi- 
'  ate,  as  it  were,  between  his  Lordship  (Shaftesbury)  and  the 
'  greater  and  lesser  vulgar,  who  were  to  be  the  immediate 
4  tools,'  say?,  «  I  may  note  that  the  Rabble  first  changed  their 

*  title,  and  were  called  the  Mob,  in  the  assemblies  of  this 

*  club.     It  was  their  beast  of  burthen,  and  called  first  mobile 
'  vulgus,  but  fell  naturally  into  the  contraction  of  one  syllable, 
'  and  ever  since  is  become  proper  English.'— Examen.  part.  3, 
c.  vii.  §  89. 
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ment  which  they  deserved,  or   the  misfortunes 
which  they  had  brought  upon  themselves. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

That  could  only  be  where  men  were  loose  in 
society,  in  which  point  it  is  that  one  main  dif- 
ference consists  between  modern  and  ancient 
governments.  As  soon  as  the  Roman  armies, 
instead  of  being  composed  of  Roman  and  Italian 
soldiers,  were  recruited  from  all  nations,  they 
became  less  efficient  for  the  defence  of  the  em- 
pire, and  more  ripe  for  mutinies  and  mischiefs 
of  every  kind. 

MONTESINOS. 

The  nations  by  whom  that  empire  was  over- 
thrown, made  the  military  a  privileged  order, 
for  motives  of  policy  as  well  as  of  pride.  But 
we  read  of  mercenaries  early  in  the  middle  ages. 
It  is  apparent  that  every  chief  who  could  afford 
to  entertain  such  men  would  gladly  have  them 
in  his  pay,  because,  so  long  as  he  could  depend 
upon  them,  they  were  more  effectually  at  his 
service  than  the  followers  whom  he  could  bring 
into  the  field  by  virtue  of  the  feudal  system. 
But  they  are  always  mentioned  with  horror  as 
the  scourge  and  curse  of  the  country  wherein 
they  were  employed. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

They  had  no  character  to   preserve,  except 
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for  courage;  and  perhaps  the  reputation  of 
ferocity  enhanced  the  value  of  their  service  in 
making  them  feared  as  well  as  hated  by  the 
people.  For  the  most  part  they  must  have  been 
men  who  were  disposed  by  inclination  not  less 
than  circumstances  rather  for  evil  than  for  good. 
The  great  body  of  them  consisted  of  persons 
whose  violent  temper,  or  lawless  habits,  led 
them  to  a  roving  life.  Your  earliest  laws  speak 
of  robbers,  whom  they  class  according  to  their 
number*,  either  in  companies,  or  troops,  or 
armies ;  and  they  were  so  numerous,  that  if  a 
traveller  or  stranger  were  met  with  out  of  the 
road,  it  was  lawfulf,  unless  he  were  blowing 
a  horn,  or  shouting  aloud,  to  put  him  to  death. 
This  is  proof  how  greatly  the  people  were 
infested  by  such  outlaws.  But  as  soon  as  the 
state  of  public  affairs  afforded  employment  for 
mercenaries,  these  men  were  glad  to  exchange 
their  appellation  and  better  their  quarters,  .  . 
especially  as  they  were  to  pursue  a  similar 
course  of  life  under  the  sanction  and  protection 
of  the  great,  and  to  receive  pay  for  it. 

'  Fures  appellamus  societatem  septem  hominum;  e  septem 
1  usque  ad  xxxv  turmam,  et  deinde  esto  exercitus.'  This  is 
in  one  of  Ina's  laws.— Canczani,  t.  iv.  237. 

t  By  a  law  of  Wihtraed's  which  was  repreated  by  Ina. — Can- 
eiqni,  t.  iv.  234.  337. 
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MONTESINOS. 

These  robbers,  however,  were  men  who,  like 
Robin  Hood  and  his  companions,  might  have 
made  out  a  strong  case  in  exculpation  of  them- 
selves. At  first  they  were,  beyond  a  doubt, 
those  Britons  who,  amid  the  ruin  and  misery 
which  was  brought  upon  them  by  the  Saxon 
conquest,  found  consolation  in  the  exercise  of 
vengeance,  and  instead  of  retiring  with  their 
countrymen  to  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
island,  remained  in  their  own  country,  and 
trusted  to  the  cover  of  the  woods  and  marshes. 
When  that  race  was  extinct,  runaway  slaves 
supplied  their  place.  The  Norman  invasion 
reduced  many  of  the  Saxons  to  this  condition ; 
and  under  the  Norman  kings  the  forest  laws 
made  outlaws,  just  as  in  these  days  the  fashion 
of  preserving  game  for  what,  upon  the  scale 
which  it  is  carried  on,  deserves  rather  to  be 
called  butchery]  than  sport,  makes  poachers. 
Similar  causes  operated  upon  the  continent, 
though  not  to  an  equal  extent :  political  revo- 
lutions, 'and  the  intolerable  oppression  and  in- 
justice [which  they  produced,  made  men  despe- 
rate ;  and  then  they  turned  upon  society  as 
much  for  self-preservation  as  for  vengeance. 
We  know  of  only  one  country  which  was  ac- 
quired by  occupancy,  not  by  conquest :  with 
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respect  to  soil,  climate,  and  every  physical  cir- 
cumstance, it  might  be  considered  as  the  most 
unhappy  part  of  the  whole  habitable  world ; 
but  looking  at  its  history,  and  the  moral  con- 
dition of  its  inhabitants,  it  is  that  spot  upon 
the  earth  which  may  be  regarded  with  most 
pleasure. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

See  how  men  are   the   creatures  of  circum- 
stances!   The    Norwegians,   who    settled    upon 
Iceland,  were  neither  more  advanced  in  know- 
ledge, nor  under  the  influence  of  better  prin- 
ciples,  than   their   countrymen   and   contempo- 
raries :  and  had  they  sought   their   fortune   in 
Ireland,   Scotland,  or   the  smaller  British  isles, 
their  posterity  would  not  have  been  what  cer- 
tainly  they   were,    always    the   most    peaceful, 
and,   during  the   darkest   ages,  the  most  intel- 
lectual  of    all   Christian   people.      But  let  us 
return  to  the  continent  from  whence  they  came. 
It  was  cleared  for  one  generation   of  its   most 
restless  spirits  by  William  the  Conqueror,  who 
gathered  them  together  first  for  winning,    and 
afterwards  for   securing   his   kingdom.     In   the 
days  of  his  nephew,    Stephen,  the  mercenaries 
were   chiefly   drawn   from   the    same   countries 
which  supplied  the  adventurous  part  of  Wil- 
liam's armies. 
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MONTESINOS. 

They  were  drawn  partly  from  those  who 
could  no  longer  carry  on  the  trade  of  piracy, 
which,  having  so  long  been  a  royal  occupation, 
was  about  this  time  put  down;  and  partly, 
perhaps,  they  came  from  the  manufacturing  po- 
pulation which  was  then  springing  up  in  Bra- 
bant and  Flanders.  I  have  said  that  these 
mercenaries  were  regarded  with  horror  for  their 
cruelties : . .  yet  war  was  never  carried  on  with 
so  little  bloodshed  and  so  little  ferocity  as  by 
men  of  the  same  description  in  Italy. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

In  Italy  they  formed  the  best,  and  generally 
the  largest  part  of  the  forces  which  were  brought 
into  the  field  during  the  ages  to  which  you  refer. 
And  having  the  trade  of  war,  for  a  trade  they 
made  it,  in  their  own  hands,  they  adapted  its 
regulations  to  their  own  convenience.  I  saw 
the  termination  of  that  system.  The  French 
and  Spaniards  and  Germans  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  consider  war  as  a  game  at  chess ; 
their  struggle  in  Italy  was  carried  on  upon  a 
widely  different  scale,  and  with  a  widely  dif- 
ferent feeling.  And  even  if  their  interference, 
which  has  proved  in  its  consequences  so  fatally 
injurious  to  Italy,  had  not  taken  place,  the  use 
of  fire-arms  must  soon  have  put  an  end  to  that 
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sort  of  conventional  fighting,  which  rendered 
a  battle  little  more  dangerous  than  a  tourna- 
ment. But  there  was  another  effect  arising 
from  the  introduction  of  gunpowder  in  war, 
which,  if  Roger  Bacon  had  perceived  it,  might 
have  reconciled  him  to  the  discovery.  It  ren- 
dered the  lot  of  war  equal ;  for  during  the  chi^ 
valrous  ages  that  dreadful  occupation  was  car- 
ried on  upon  terms  of  tremendous  disparity  for 
the  chiefs  and  for  their  followers :  the  one  were 
cased  in  complete  steel*  from  head  to  foot ;  the 
others  provided  only  with  a  corselet  and  a  head- 
piece, which  could  afford  little  defence  against 
the  spear  of  the  knight,  his  battle  axe,  his  mace, 
or  the  huge  sword  which  he  wielded  with  both 
hands. 

MONTESINOS. 

This  levelling  property  was  grievously  com- 
plained of  by  those  whom  it  affected.  Bayard, 
humane  and  generous  as  he  was,  and  every  way 
worthy  of  the  high  place  which  he  holds  in 

*  Bien  mcd-aisez  estoient  a  tuer  is  the  memorable  expression 
of  Philippe  de  Comines  concerning  certain  knights  who  lay 
helplessly  on  the  ground  while  the  peasants  hewed  away  at 
their  armour  with  hatchets.  It  may  remind  the  reader,  by 
contrast,  of  the  Irish  soldier's  exultant  exclamation,  when  he 
was  using  the  bayonet  in  action  for  the  first  time. — •  Captain, 
4  it  goes  into  them  quite  aisy  f 
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general  estimation,  never  gave  quarter  to  a  har- 
quebussier.  Yet  proof  enough  may  be  found 
in  his  memoirs,  (without  looking  farther,)  that 
the  sense  of  honour  is  more  generally  felt  in 
modern  armies  than  it  was  in  the  high  days  of 
chivalry,  when  knights  and  men-at-arms  shrunk 
from  services  of  imminent  danger,  to  which  the 
foot  soldiers  were  exposed  with  as  little  remorse 
as  the  Spahis  among  the  Turks,  whom  the  Ja- 
nizaries in  old  times  drove  before  them  '  to  fill* 
'  up  the  ditches  of  towns  besieged,  or  to  serve 
*  them  for  ladders  to  climb  over  the  enemies' 
'  walls  upon.'  History,  indeed,  and  old  romance, 
in  which  the  sure  history  of  feelings  and  opi- 
nions, as  well  as  of  manners,  is  to  be  sought, 
show  plainly  how  little  effect  chivalry  f  pro- 
duced in  softening  and  humanizing  the  charac- 
ters of  those  by  whom  it  was  professed.  If 
gunpowder  did  away  with  the  '  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  glorious  war,'  it  called  forth  qua- 
lities for  which  the  warfare  of  the  middle  ages 
allowed  no  scope.  When  this  new  agent  of 
destruction  was  brought  into  full  action,  minds 


*  Knolles.  Brief  Discourse  of  the  Greatness  of  the  Turkish 
Empire. 

t  Upon  this  subject  more  may  be  found  in  a  paper  upon  the 
Memoirs  of  Bayard,  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxxii. 
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that  could  plan,  became  not  less  necessary  for 
ensuring  success,  than  hands  that  could  ex- 
ecute; science,  and  foresight,  and  combination, 
were  required;  and,  as  the  greatest  benefit  of 
all,  the  participation  of  danger  induced  a  com- 
mon feeling  between  officers  and  men,  which 
had  not  before  existed  either  in  the  same  degree 
or  kind,  and  a  sense  of  honour  and  duty  was 
diffused,  which  has  made  the  military  character 
in  public  estimation  what  it  is  and  ought  to  be. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  religious  wars,  amid  all  their  horrors  and 
atrocities,  produced  some  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  persons  engaged  in  them.  However  mis- 
taken the  parties  may  have  been  on  one  side, 
or  on  both,  there  was  in  both  a  religious  prin- 
ciple, a  sense  of  moral  duty,  a  strong  persua- 
sion of  right,  very  different  from  what  existed 
in  the  feuds  and  factious  struggles  of  the  pre- 
ceding ages.  In  Holland,  for  example,  how 
differently  must  men  have  felt  who  were  fight- 
ing on  one  side  for  their  images  and  altars,  on 
the  other  for  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  dear- 
est interests  of  man,  from  those  who  were  lay- 
ing the  country  waste,  and  squandering  their 
own  lives  in  the  disputes  between  the  Kabel- 
jauwse  and  the  Hoekse !  And  it  was  the  same 
every  where.  As  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
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persons  thus  engaged,  perhaps  they  took  part 
in  a  religious  war  as  they  would  have  done  in 
any  other,  because  they  found  their  advantage 
in  so  doing ;  but  the  better  spirits  were  purified 
and  exalted. 

MONTESINOS. 

Exalted,  perhaps,  always, . .  but  not  always 
purified ;  for  those  wars,  even  in  England, 
where  they  were  carried  on  with  least  ferocity, 
and  most  principle,  on  both  sides,  left  men 
worse,  both  in  principle  and  in  practice,  than 
they  found  them.  The  bad  passions,  which  the 
struggle  generated  or  fostered,  survived  the 
honest  feelings  by  which  they  were  originally 
put  in  action;  and  that  which  was  begun  for 
conscience  sake,  was  continued  at  last  for  mo- 
tives of  the  veryest  cupidity  and  worldly  am- 
bition. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Never  let  man  imagine  that  he  can  pursue  a 
good  end  by  evil  means,  without  sinning  against 
his  own  soul !  Any  other  issue  is  doubtful ;  the 
evil  effect  upon  himself  is  certain. 

MONTESINOS. 

In  those  wars,  however,  the  first  example 
was  given  which  the  modern  world  had  seen  of 
religious  discipline.  It  was  introduced  into  the 
Prince  of  Parma's  army  by  the  Jesuits,  than 
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whom  no  men  have  better  understood  how  to 
work  upon  the  human  mind :  they  enforced 
order  and  temperance,  as  well  as  ceremonious 
piety. . .  humanity  they  did  not  think  proper  to 
inculcate  in  a  war  against  heretics.  That  virtue 
was  carefully  required  from  his  men  by  the  great 
Gustavus,  who  would  not  have  been  so  consum- 
mate a  commander,  unless  he  had  been  so  good 
and  pious  a  man.  No  army  has  ever  equalled 
his  in  its  moral  constitution ;  therefore,  none  has 
ever  surpassed  it  in  military  worth.  He  was 
followed  in  the  general  character  of  his  disci- 
pline, as  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  by 
Cromwell.  There  was  more  fanaticism  among 
Oliver's  men,  and  less  polity,  for  so  that  organi- 
zation may  be  called  which  made  the  Swedish 
camp  as  orderly  as  the  best  regulated  city :  but 
this  was  not  required  in  England,  where  it  was 
not  necessary  to  keep  the  field  as  in  an  enemy's 
country. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  introduce  such  discipline, 
if  the  commander  has  a  true  sense  of  its  im- 
portance ;  for  in  soldiers  and  sailors  the  habit 
of  obedience  is  already  formed  by  their  pro- 
fession, and  the  profession  is  not  more  likely  to 
render  them  desperately  flagitious  under  wicked 
leaders,  than  it  is  to  call  forth  the  natural  piety  of 
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man  when  that  characteristic  instinct  is  strength- 
ened by  precept  and  encouraged  by  example. 
But  for  the  leader  of  an  army  to  entertain  such 
views,  requires  a  considerate  heart  as  well  as  a 
capacious  mind ;  nor  is  the  work,  when  effected, 
one  that  will  maintain  itself.  In  the  moral,  even 
more  than  in  the  military  discipline  of  an  army*, 
relaxation  easily  undoes  all, . .  as  a  neglected 
garden  is  presently  overrun  with  weeds.  Reli- 
gious armies,  therefore,  are  to  be  looked  for 
only  when  they  are  raised  among  a  religious 
people. 

MONTESINOS. 

And  among  a  religious  people  armies  would 
not  be  needed. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Nay,  my  friend,  are  we  not  at  this  time  talk- 
ing of  religious  wars, . .  wars  of  which  religion, 
so  called,  was  the  professed  object,  and  in  some 
of  them  the  real  and  sole  cause?  But  let  us 
return  to  that  subject  from  which  the  mention 
of  these  wars  has  caused  us  to  diverge.  The 
full  effect  of  artillery  had  hardly  been  felt  till 

*  Non  est  exercilus  ex  eo  genere  machijiarum,  quas  multiplici 
rotarum  serie  mobiles  si  mane  temperaveris,  nullo  per  reliquum 
diem  moderante,  ipsee  se  ordinate  circumagunt,  eequd  horarum 
partitione  ac  pulsu :  Solarium  est,  quod  nisi  sol  adsit,  ac  per- 
petuoprcesens  umbras  dirigat,  nulli  est  usui. — Strada.  dec.  ii.  1.  x. 
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the  great  struggle  of  religious  principles  was 
over.  Greater  means,  as  well  as  larger  bodies 
of  men,  were  brought  into  the  field  in  the  age 
which  followed ;  and  now,  when  this  system  of 
warfare  has  been  carried  to  its  utmost  extent,  a 
new  power  has  been  discovered,  by  which  gun- 
powder itself  will  be  superseded.  Your  So- 
ciety for  the  Abolition  of  War  is  instituted  just 
in  the  very  age  when  war  is  about  to  become 
more  destructive  than  in  all  former  ages. 

MONTESINOS. 

Sir  Thomas,  I  would  fain  believe  that  we 
have  moral  anticipations  in  this  age,  as  our  an- 
cestors have  had  mechanical  and  chemical  ones ; 
. . .  that  as  Roger  Bacon,  and  Ralph  Babbard, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  had  what  Fuller 
would  have  called  a  Pisgah  View  of  our  scientific 
discoveries,  so  through  the  moral  telescope  we 
are  looking  into  the  horizon  of  futurity.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  War, 
•  •  (Heaven  bless  the  mark  !)  it  has  not  obtained 
sufficient  notice  even  to  be  in  disrepute.  Nor 
can  I  build  upon  the  extension  of  Christian 
principles,  till  I  see  more  charity  where  there  is 
most  profession.  But  the  novel  powers,  which, 
beyond  all  doubt,  will  be  directed  to  the  pur- 
poses of  destruction,  are  so  tremendous,  and 
likely  to  be  so  efficient,  that  in  their  conse- 
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quences  they  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
do  more  toward  the  prevention  of  war  than 
any  or  all  other  causes.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
neither  walls  nor  ramparts  can  withstand  a  con- 
tinuous shower  or  rather  stream  of  bullets  im- 
pelled against  them  by  steam,  on  the  other, 
such  modes  of  defence  by  the  same  agent  are 
to  be  devised,  that  the  open  city  may  be  rendered 
more  secure  from  assailants  than  the  strongest 
fortresses  are  at  this  time.  Minds  like  that  of 
Archimedes  will  now  have  means  at  command 
equal  to  their  capacity  and  to  their  desires ; 
and  men  will  not  be  induced  by  any  motives  to 
face  such  engines  as  may  be  brought  into  the 
field.  This  will  first  be  felt  in  maritime  war ; 
in  which  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  a 
change  as  great,  and  not  so  gradual,  as  that 
which  the  introduction  of  cannon  occasioned, 
will  soon  be  brought  about. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Do  you  regard  the  result  with  alarm  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Not  even  with  anxiety.  The  empire  of  the 
seas  will  be  to  be  fought  for;  but  the  same 
qualities  whereby  we  have  won  it  in  the  old 
mode  of  warfare,  will  again  win  it  for  us  in  the 
new.  Bring  into  battle  what  weapons  you  may, 
it  is  by  the  arm  of  flesh  and  the  heart  of  proof 

VOL.  i.  Q 
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that  the  victory  must  be  decided.  I  fear  nothing 
for  England  from  foreign  enemies !  There  is, 
however,  an  end  to  naval  war,  if  it  be  made 
apparent  that  whenever  two  ships  engage,  one, 
if  not  both,  must  inevitably -be  destroyed.  And 
this  is  within  the  reach  of  our  present  science. 
The  chemist  and  mechanist  will  succeed  where 
moralists  and  divines  have  failed. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Observe  in  this  instance,  how,  in  the  order  of 
Providence,  all  things  have  their  due  time  ap- 
pointed. You  have  been  threatened  with  an  in- 
vasion of  gun-boats,  and, . .  (alarmed,  shall  I  say, 
or  amused?. .)  with  tales  of  rafts*  that  were  to 
work  their  way  by  wheels  from  the  ports  of 
France ;  and  of  balloons  that,  by  means  of  con- 
densed gas,  were  to  transport  armies  across  the 
Channel  through  the  air.  But  if  steam  naviga- 
tion had  been  brought  to  its  present  state  only 

*  Representations  of  these  were  common  in  the  print-shops 
some  three  or  four  and  twenty  years  ago.  The  balloon- scheme 
also  was  gravely  discussed  in  newspapers.  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  in  the  Night  Walker,  allude  to  reports  of  the  same 
kind,  which  were  current  in  their  days : — 

'  A  dainty  book ! — a  book  of  the  great  navy, 
Of  fifteen  hundred  ships  of  cannon-proof, 
Built  upon  whales,  to  keep  their  keels  from  sinking, 
And  dragons  in  'em  that  spit  fire  ten  miles, 
And  elephants  that  carry  goodly  castles,' 
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half  a  generation  sooner,  or  even  half  that  term, 
the  conquest  of  England  would  have  been  at- 
tempted as  well  as  designed,  and  the  battle  must 
have  been  fought  on  your  own  shores. 

MONTESINOS. 

Truly,  indeed,  may  this  nation  say  that  God 
has  been  merciful  to  us,  and  turned  from  us 
those  evils  which  we  most  righteously  have  de- 
served ! 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Think  you,  then,  that  this  is  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged as  it  ought  to  be  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

In  thankful  and  thoughtful  hearts  assuredly 
it  is ;  but  how  few  are  they  ! 

SIR  THOMAS   MORE. 

Few,  because  of  the  constitution  of  human 
nature,  men  being  never  thankful  enough  to  the 
Disposer  of  all  things  for  the  great  benefits 
received  at  his  hands;  and  because,  even  for 
those  better  dispositions  in  which  natural  piety 
prevails,  there  are,  owing  to  the  constitution  of 
society,  more  hindrances  than  helps  in  its  way. 
Few,  therefore,  as  these  necessarily  are,  can 
you  discern  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  state 
of  the  world,  or  in  its  political  aspects,  any- 
thing to  encourage  that  hope  for  the  possible 
extinction  of  war  which  you  deduce  from  the 
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increased  means  of  destruction  wherewith  it  may 
now  be  carried  on? 

MONTESINOS. 

May  I  not  look  to  the  prophecies,  and  say, 
with  an  old  divine*,  that  Faith  accepts  God's 
bond,  and  Patience  waits  for  payment  ? 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Individuals  have  not  long  to  wait.  '  Ask, 
'  and  it  shall  be  given  you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall 
'  find  ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you  !' 
But  for  communities  ! . .  when  will  they  be  in  a 
condition  to  claim  the  bond  ?  It  is  certain  that 
all  ^he  evils  in  society  arise  from  want  of  faith  in 
God,  and  of  obedience  to  his  laws ;  and  it  is  not 
less  certain,  that  by  the  prevalence  of  a  lively  and 
efficient  belief  they  would  all  be  cured.  If  Chris- 
tians in  any  country,  yea,  if  any  collected  body 
of  them,  were  what  they  might,  and  ought,  and 
are  commanded  to  be,  the  universal  reception  of 
the  Gospel  would  follow  as  a  natural  and  a 
promised^  result.  And  in  a  world  of  Christians, 
the  extinction  of  physical  evil  might  be  looked 
for,  if  moral  evil, . .  that  is,  in  Christian  language, 
sin, . .  were  removed. 

MONTESINOS. 

I  believe  so. 

*  Dr.  Manton.  f  John  xvii.  20,  21. 
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SIR  THOMAS   MORE. 

'  This  is  the  rest  wherewith  ye  may  cause 
'  the  weary  to  rest;  and  this  is  the  refreshing*.' 
But  see  you  anything-  in  the  actual  state  of  the 
world,  or  of  your  own  country,  that  points  to 
this  ?  See  you  anything  that  tends  to  a  pacific 
system,  except  the  singular  cause  to  which  you 
have  adverted? 

MONTESINOS. 

Little  indeed  as  yet, . .  and  yet  something ; . . 
for  it  is  something  to  see  in  the  counsels  of  this 
kingdom  a  plain,  upright,  unimpeachable  system 
of  policy  towards  other  countries,  proclaimed 
and  pursued,  in  the  consciousness  of  honour, 
and  rectitude,  and  strength.  There  is  hope  for 
the  world  as  well  as  for  ourselves,  when  a  nation, 
which  is  second  to  no  other  in  resources  and  in 
renown,  sees  clearly  that  it  needs  no  aggrandize- 
ment, abstains  from  all  aggression,  and  disclaims 
any  ambition,  that  alone  excepted  of  maintain- 
ing the  station  to  which  its  own  exertions,  and 
the  blessing  of  God,  have  raised  it. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

But  other  nations  will  seek  to  detrude  it  from 
that  station.  Before  you  can  hope  for  lasting 
peace,  the  systems  of  dominion  upon  the  Con- 

*  Isaiah  xxviii.  1 2, 
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tinent  must  be  better  developed  than  they  yet 
are,  or  seem  likely  to  be. 

MONTESINOS. 

Too  large  a  part  even  of  those  countries  which 
are  comprised  in  the  same  political  system  with 
England,  and  by  the  revolutions  of  which  our 
own  state   must   unavoidably  be   affected,  may 
remind   us   of  the  pantanaes   or   flood-lands   of 
Australia,   that  younger   portion    of  the   earth, 
(as  it  should  seem,)  where  the  waters  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  form  channels  for  themselves, 
and  shape  their  course.     We  are  happily  cir- 
cumscribed  by   our   seas.       The   Scandinavian 
kingdoms  have,  in  like   manner,  an  advantage 
of  position  which   renders  them  little  likely  to 
suffer  molestation,  and  less  to  offer  it.     Spain 
has    a    similar    advantage   from    nature ;    there 
would  be  nothing  which  could  disturb  the  peace 
of  Europe  to  be  apprehended  from  that  quarter, 
if  it  were  left  to  itself,  or  interfered  with  no  farther 
than   to  preserve  an  excellent  people  from  the 
miserable  anarchy  with  which  they  are  threat- 
ened in  a  struggle  between  the  worst  of  govern- 
ments, and  a  party  which  might  deserve  to  be 
called  the  worst  of  factions,  if,  being  absolutely 
bad,  it  were  not  opposed  to  the  only  party  that 
could  be  relatively  worse.     Such  an  interference 
would  be  just  and  merciful. .  . 
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SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

If  it  stopped  there,  and  had  no  other  end  in 
view  than  the  prevention  or  mitigation  of  the 
evils  which  rendered  it  so.  Look  now  at  the 
more  complicated  parts  of  the  European  system, 
which  in  my  days  began  to  adjust  itself,  and  is 
far  from  having  recovered  the  dislocation  which 
it  has  received  in  yours. 

MONTESINOS. 

France,  which  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  its 
own  power  and  extent  of  territory,  will  not,  till 
a  better  principle  prevail  there  than  has  ever 
yet  predominated  in  its  councils.  In  Germany 
there  are  jealousies  which  only  slumber;  and 
there  is  a  more  dangerous  struggle  of  opinions, 
between  governments  which  grant  too  little,  and 
enthusiasts  who  demand  too  much.  The  infe- 
rior states  are  ill-compacted,  and  their  weakness 
holds  out  a  temptation  to  their  ambitious  neigh- 
bours. Italy  is  in  a  worse  condition  ;  a  condition 
disgraceful  to  itself  and  reproachful  to  all  its 
rulers.  It  suffers  under  the  double  curse  of 
foreign  dominion  and  of  its  own  fatal  supersti- 
tion ;  the  pestilent  influence  of  that  Upas  ex- 
tends far  and  wide, . .  but  Italy  lies  under  the 
droppings  of  the  poison-tree. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

What  hope  is  there  that  all  which  is  amiss  in 
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those  countries  should  quietly  be  rectified, .  . 
that  discordant  sentiments  and  jarring  interests 
should,  like  the  suspended  elements  of  floating 
chaos,  gradually  adjust  themselves,  find  peace- 
ably their  respective  levels,  and  settle  each  in  its 
proper  place?  Even  in  natural  developments, 
like  that  to  which  you  have  alluded  as  being  yet 
incomplete  in  the  flooded  savannahs  of  Australia, 
ages  elapse,  and  changes  slow  in  cause,  but  both 
sudden  and  violent  in  effect,  are  wrought,  be- 
fore the  river  works  out  its  way,  and  shapes  for 
itself  the  channel  wherein 

Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  vohibilis  eemim. 
If  it  be  thus  where  the  constant  and  unerring 
laws  of  nature  act  upon  passive  and  obedient 
matter,  what  is  to  be  expected  from  the  opera- 
tion of  human  passions,  under  no  other  control 
than  that  of  moral  laws,  in  which  many  are  igno- 
rant, and  many  more  are  mistaught,  .  .  which  are 
disregarded  by  some,  despised  by  others, .  .  and 
which  all,  who  are  daring  enough  to  incur  the 
responsibility  of  disobedience,  are,  fatally  for 
themselves,  free  to  disobey?  To  what,  then,  can 
you  look  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  or  for  a 
mitigation  of  war  ?  Not  to  the  increased  means 
of  destruction,  which  the  improvements  in  che- 
mistry and  in  mechanics  have  put  into  your 
hands;  for  till  the  balance  of  states  and  of 
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opinions  be  adjusted,  these  can  only  arm  the 
strong  with  more  effectual  power  against  the 
weak.  Not  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  which,  good  as 
its  intent  may  be,  depends  less  upon  any  de- 
finite principles,  or  distinct  perception  of  the 
general  good,  than  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
individual  sovereigns  among  whom  it  has  been 
formed,  and  consequently  is  as  precarious  as 
their  lives,  or  as  the  influence  of  the  advisers 
by  whom  they  may  be  governed.  Will  you 
look  for  it  then  in  an  approximation  of  feeling 
among  those  whom  opinions  have  divided  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Alas  !  every  day  widens  those  divisions,  brings 
into  collision  irreconcilable  interests,  and  exas- 
perates the  old  and  angry  feelings  which  for 
awhile  time  seemed  to  have  allayed.  What 
security  can  there  be  when  '  he  that  hath  right 
fears,  he  that  hath  wrong  hopes  ?' 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Is  the  prospect  more  comfortable  if  you  look 
to  the  increased  influence  which  public  opinion 
is  acquiring  every  day? 

MONTESINOS. 
Hodie  omnia  vuJgi  judicio  stantque,  caduntque. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Proceed  as  you  are  proceeding  in  this  country, 
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and  the  affairs  of  government  will  ere  long 
be  regulated  by  that  opinion,  .  .  as  the  weather- 
cock is  by  the  wind.  '  If  a  man  walk  with  the 
'  wind  and  lie  falsely,  he  shall  even  be  the  pro- 
*  phet  of  this  people* !' 

MONTESINOS. 

This  at  least  is  no  new  evil. 

SIR   THOMAS  MORE. 

But  the  supremacy  of  popular  opinion  is ; .  . 
and  it  is  the  worst  evil  with  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  civilized  society  is  threatened. 

MONTESINOS. 

You  teach  me  to  look  forward  fearfully,  as  if 
a  whirlwind  were  approaching,  in  the  vortex  of 
which  we  were  soon  to  be  involved  ! 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

I  would  warn  you  in  time,  that  so  the  whirl- 
wind may  not  overtake  you  when  you  are  gaily 
pressing  forward  with  all  sails  set !  I  would 
teach  you,  that  in  the  progress  of  society  every 
stage  has  its  own  evils  and  besetting  dangers, 
the  only  remedy  for  which  is,  that  which  is 
least  regarded  by  all  states,  except  by  those  in 
which  it  is  least  understood.  See  in  how  many 
things  the  parallel  between  this  age  and  mine 
holds  good ;  and  how,  in  every  instance,  dan- 

*  Micahii.  11. 
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gers  the  same  in  kind,  but  greater  in  degree, 
are  awaiting  yours !     The   art   of    war,    which 
underwent  its  great  alteration  when  the  shield 
and  lance  were  superseded  by  the  firelock,  and 
armour   was   rendered   useless    by   artillery,    is 
about  to  undergo  a  change  not  less  momentous, 
with   the  same   sure   consequence  of  giving  to 
ambition  more  formidable  means.    The  invention 
of  printing,  which  is  to  the  moral  world  more 
than  gunpowder  or  steam  to  the  material,  as  it 
began  in  my  days,  so   in   yours  its  full  effects 
are   first  beginning  to  unfold,   when  the   press, 
which,   down   to   the    last   generation,   wrought 
only  for  a  small  part  of  the  community,  is  em- 
ployed with  restless  activity  for  all  classes,  dis- 
seminating good  and  evil  with  a  rapidity  and 
effect  inconceivable  in  former  ages,  as  it  would 
have    been   impossible.      Look,    too,    at   manu- 
factures ;  great  efforts  were  made  to  encourage 
them   then,  . .  the    Protector   Seymour    (one    of 
those  politic  reformers  who  fished   in  troubled 
waters,  and  fell  at  last  into  the  stream)  intro- 
duced a  colony  of  clothiers  from  what  was  then 
the  very  land   of  sedition,    and   converted   the 
most  venerable  edifice  in  this  whole  island  to 
their  use.     You  have   now,   what  it  was  then 
thought  so  desirable  to  obtain, . .  a  manufactur- 
ing population, . .  and  it  is  not  found  so  easy  to 
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regulate  as  it  has  been  to  raise  it.  The  pea- 
santry were  in  my  time  first  sensible  of  distress 
brought  upon  them  by  political  causes;  their 
condition  was  worsened  by  the  changes  which 
were  taking  place  in  society ;  a  similar  effect 
is  now  more  widely  and  more  pressingly  felt. 
In  those  days,  the  dikes  and  boundaries  of  social 
order  began  to  give  way,  and  the  poor,  who  till 
then  had  been  safely  left  to  the  care  of  local 
and  private  charity,  were  first  felt  as  a  national 
evil ; . .  that  evil  has  increased  till  it  has  now 
become  a  national  danger.  A  new  world  was 
then  discovered,  .  .  for  the  punishment  of  its 
native  inhabitants,  the  measure  of  whose  iniqui- 
ties was  full;  the  colonies  which  have  been 
established  there  are  now  in  a  condition  seriously 
to  affect  the  relations  of  the  parent  states,  and 
America  is  reacting  upon  Europe.  That  was  an 
age  of  religious,  this  of  political  revolutions;., 
that  age  saw  the  establishment  of  the  Jesuits, 
this  has  seen  their  revival. 

MONTESINOS. 

Well  indeed  will  it  be  if  the  religious  struggle 
be  not  renewed,  not  with  a  more  exasperated 
spirit,  for  that  is  impossible,  but  with  a  sense 
of  deadlier  danger  on  both  sides.  If  the  flames, 
which  ravaged  Europe  in  those  days,  are  not 
kindled  again  in  ours,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of 
foxes  and  fire-brands. 
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IRELAND. 


A  TALL,  raw-boned,  hard-featured  North-Briton 
said  one  day  to  one  of  our  Keswick  guides,  at  a 
moment  when  I  happened  to  be  passing  by, 
'  Well,  I  have  been  to  look  at  your  lake;  it's 
'  a  poor  piece  of  water  with  some  shabby  moun- 
1  tains  round  about  it.'  He  had  seen  it  in  a  cold, 
dark,  cheerless  autumnal  afternoon,  to  as  great 
a  disadvantage  as  I  suppose,  from  the  stamp  of 
his  visage  and  the  tone  and  temper  of  his  voice, 
he  would  have  wished  to  see  it,  for  it  was  plain 
that  he  carried  no  sunshine  in  himself  where- 
with to  light  it  up.  I  have  visited  the  Scotch 
lakes  in  a  kindlier  disposition ;  and  the  remem- 
brance of  them  will  ever  be  cherished  among 
my  most  delightful  reminiscences  of  natural 
scenery.  I  have  seen  also  the  finest  of  the 
Alpine  lakes ;  and  felt  on  my  return  from  both 
countries,  that  if  Derwentwater  has  neither  the 
severe  grandeur  of  the  Highland  waters,  nor 
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the  luxuriance,  and  sublimity,  and  glory  of  the 
Swiss  and  Italian,  it  has  enough  to  fill  the  ima- 
gination and  to  satisfy  the  heart. 

The  best  general  view  of  Derwentwater  is 
from  the  terrace,  between  Applethwaite  and 
Milbeck,  a  little  beyond  the  former  hamlet. 
The  old  roofs  and  chimnies  of  that  hamlet  come 
finely  in  the  foreground,  and  the  trees  upon 
the  Ormathwaite  estate  give  there  a  richness 
to  the  middle  ground,  which  is  wanting  in  other 
parts  of  the  vale.  From  that  spot,  I  once  saw 
three  artists  sketching  it  at  the  same  time ; 
William  Westall  (who  has  engraved  it  among 
his  admirable  views  of  Keswick),  Glover,  and 
Edward  Nash,  my  dear,  kind-hearted  friend  and 
fellow-traveller,  whose  death  has  darkened  some 
of  the  blithest  recollections  of  my  latter  life. 
I  know  not  from  which  of  the  surrounding 
heights  it  is  seen  to  most  advantage ;  any  one 
will  amply  repay  the  labour  of  the  ascent ;  and 
often  as  I  have  ascended  them  all,  it  has  never 
been  without  a  fresh  delight.  The  best  near 
view  is  from  the  field  adjoining  Friar's  Crag. 
There  it  is,  that,  if  I  had  Aladdin's  lamp,  or 
Fortunatus's  purse,  . .  (with  leave  of  Greenwich 
Hospital  be  it  spoken,)  I  would  build  myself  a 
house. 

Thither  I  had  strolled  on  one  of  those  first 
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genial  days  of  spring  which  seem  to  affect  the 
animal  not  less  than  the  vegetable  creation. 
At  such  times,  even  I,  sedentary  as  I  am,  feel 
a  craving  for  the  open  air  and  sunshine,  and 
creep  out  as  instinctively  as  snails  after  a  shower. 
Such  seasons,  which  have  an  exhilarating  effect 
upon  youth,  produce  a  soothing  one  when  we 
are  advanced  in  life.  The  root  of  an  ash  tree, 
on  the  bank  which  bends  round  the  little  bay, 
had  been  half  bared  by  the  waters  during  one 
of  the  winter  floods,  and  afforded  a  commodious 
resting-place  whereon  I  took  my  seat,  at  once 
basking  in  the  sun,  and  bathing  as  it  were  in  the 
vernal  breeze.  But  delightful  as  all  about  me  was 
to  eye,  and  ear,  and  feeling,  it  brought  with  it  a 
natural  reflection, . .  that  the  scene  which  I  now 
beheld  was  the  same  which  it  had  been  and  would 
continue  to  be,  while  so  many  of  those,  with 
whom  I  had  formerly  enjoyed  it,  were  past 
away.  Our  day  dreams  become  retrospective 
as  we  advance  in  years,  and  the  heart  feeds  as 
naturally  upon  remembrance  in  age,  as  upon 
hope  in  youth. 

Where  are  they  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces  ?* 

I  thought  of  her  whom  I  had  so  often  seen  ply- 
ing her  little  skiff  upon  that  glassy  water, . .  the 

*  Charles  Lamb, 
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Lady  of  the  Lake.  It  was  like  a  poet's  dream, 
or  a  vision  of  romance,  to  behold  her,  .  .  and  like 
a  vision  or  a  dream  she  had  departed  ! 

O  gentle  Emma,  o'er  a  lovelier  form 

Than  thine,  earth  never  closed  ;  nor  e'er  did  Heaven 

Receive  a  purer  spirit  from  the  world  ! 

I  thought  of  D.j  the  most  familiar  of  my  friends 
during  those  years  when  we  lived  near  enough 
to  each  other  for  familiar  intercourse  ;  .  .  my 
friend,  and  the  friend  of  all  who  were  dearest 
to  me; . .  a  man  of  whom  all  who  knew  him 
will  concur  with  me  in  saying,  that  they  never 
knew  nor  could  conceive  of  one  more  strictly 
dutiful,  more  actively  benevolent,  more  truly 
kind,  more  thoroughly  good ; .  .  the  pleasantest 
companion,  the  sincerest  counsellor,  the  most 
considerate  friend,  the  kindest  host,  the  wel- 
comest  guest.  After  our  separation,  he  had 
visited  me  here  three  summers  :  with  him  it  was 
that  I  had  first  explored  this  Land  of  Lakes  in 
all  directions ;  and  again  and  again  should  we 
have  retraced  our  steps  in  the  wildest  recesses 
of  these  vales  and  mountains,  and  lived  over 
the  past  again,  if  he  had  not,  too  early  for  all 
who  loved  him  . . . 

Began  the  travel  of  eternity. 
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I  called  to  mind  my  hopeful  H ,  too,  so 

often  the  sweet  companion  of  my  morning  walks 
to  this  very  spot ; . .  in  whom  I  had  fondly  thought 
my  better  part  should  have  survived  me,  and 

1  With  whom,  it  seemed,  my  very  life 

'  Went  half  away  ! 

'  But  we  shall  meet, . .  but  we  shall  meet 
'  Where  parting  tears  shall  never  flow ; 
•  And  when  I  think  thereon,  almost 
*  I  long  to  go !'  * 

1  Thy  dead  shall  live,'  O  Lord  !  c  together 
'  with  my  dead  body  shall  they  arise.  Awake 
'  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  dust !  for  Thy  dew 
'  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs,  and  the  earth  shall  cast 
'  out  the  dead  !'f 

Surely  to  the  sincere  believer  death  would  be 
an  object  of  desire  instead  of  dread,  were  it  not 
for  those  ties, . .  those  heart-strings  ...  by  which 
we  are  attached  to  life.  Nor  indeed  do  I  believe 
that  it  is  natural  to  fear  death,  however  gene- 
rally it  may  be  thought  so.  From  my  own 
feelings  I  have  little  right  to  judge  ;  for,  although 

*  These  lines  are  quoted  from  a  little  volume,  entitled 
Solitary  Hours,  \\hich,  with  the  '  Widow's  Tale,'  &c.  of  the 
same  authoress,  I  recommend  to  all  admirers  of  that  poetry 
that  proceeds  from  the  heart. 

t  Isaiah  xxvi.  19. 

VOL.  I.  R 
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habitually  mindful  that  the  hour  cometh,  and 
even  now  may  be,  it  has  never  appeared  actu- 
ally near  enough  to  make  me  duly  apprehend 
its  effect  upon  myself*  But  from  what  I  have 
observed,  and  what  I  have  heard  those  persons 
say  whose  professions  lead  them  to  the  dying,  I 
am  induced  to  infer  that  the  fear  of  death  is  not 
common,  and  that  where  it  exists,  it  proceeds 
rather  from  a  diseased  or  enfeebled  mind,  than 
from  any  principle  in  our  nature.  Certain  it  is 
that,  among  the  poor,  the  approach  of  dissolution 
is  usually  regarded  with  a  quiet  and  natural 
composure  which  it  is  consolatory  to  contem- 
plate, and  which  is  as  far  removed  from  the 
dead  palsy  of  unbelief,  as  it  is  from  the  delirious 
raptures  of  fanaticism.  Theirs  is  a  true,  unhe- 
sitating faith  ;  and  they  are  willing  to  lay  down 
the  burthen  of  a  weary  life  in  the  sure  and  cer- 
tain hope  of  a  blessed  immortality.  Who  in- 
deed is  there  that  would  not  gladly  make  the 
exchange,  if  he  lived  only  for  himself,  and  were 
to  leave  none  who  stood  in  need  of  him,  no  eyes 
to  weep  at  his  departure,  no  hearts  to  ache  for 
his  loss  ?  The  day  of  death,  says  the  Preacher, 
is  better  than  the  day  of  one's  birth, . .  a  sentence 
to  which  whoever  has  lived  long,  and  may 
humbly  hope  that  he  has  not  lived  ill,  must 
heartily  assent.  The  excellent  Henry  Scougal 
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used  to  say  that,  '  abstracted  from  the  will  of 
'  God,  mere  curiosity  would  make  him  long  for 
'  another  world.'  How  many  of  the  ancients 
committed  suicide  from  the  mere  weariness  of 
life,  a  conviction  of  the  vanity  of  human  enjoy- 
ments, or  to  avoid  the  infirmities  of  old  age! 
This,  too,  in  utter  uncertainty  concerning  a 
future  state  ;  not  with  the  hope  of  change,  for  in 
their  prospect  there  was  no  hope ;  but  for  the 
desire  of  death. 

Into  this  train  of  musing  I  had  fallen,  (for  we 
suffer  ourselves  willingly  to  be  drawn  away  from 
recollections  that  touch  the  heart  where  it  has 
been  wounded,)  when  my  spiritual  friend  ap- 
proached and  stood  beside  me.  Oh,  said  I, 
that  the  passage  from  one  world  to  another  were 
as  practicable  for  me  as  it  is  for  you !  Were 
there  a  way,  such  as  John  Bunyan  saw  in  his 
delightful  dream,  more  pilgrims  would  set  out 
on  the  journey  than  ever,  in  the  ages  when  pil- 
grimages were  most  frequent,  travelled  to  Com- 
postella  or  Jerusalem.  Sure  I  am  that  I  should 
have  begun  my  progress  staff  in  hand,  as  soon 
as  I  was  able  to  carry  a  wallet. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

In  that  case  I  suppose  you  would  stop  by  the 
way  to  throw  a  stone  or  two  at  poor  old  Giant 
Pope,  as  you  passed  his  den. 

R  2 
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MONTESINOS. 

Nay,  if  lie  were  lying  still  in  his  den,  lie 
might  lie  undisturbed  by  me.  But  when  he 
rouses  himself  like  a  giant  refreshed  with  wine, 
and  endeavours  again  to  obtain  footing  in  a 
country  from  which  he  was  with  such  great 
difficulty  expelled,  then  indeed  it  is  time  for 
every  one  to  provide  himself  with  stones  who 
knows  how  to  use  a  sling.  But,  applying  that 
happiest  and  most  popular  of  .all  allegorical 
tales  (whether  in  prose  or  rhyme)  to  my  own 
wayfare,  my  pilgrimage  has  thus  far  been  hap- 
pily accomplished.  I  have  climbed  the  Hill  of 
Difficulty.  I  made  no  tarriance  at  Vanity  Fair. 
I  have  escaped  from  Doubting  Castle ;  and  here 
I  am,  literally  as  well  as  allegorically,  among1 
the  Delectable  Mountains.  . 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

And  though  you  have  not  engaged  in  a  single 
combat  with  Apollyon,  you  have  used  him 
almost  as  scurvily  as  he  was  treated  by  Martin 
Luther  himself. 

MONTESINOS. 

I  confess  to  having  made  free  with  his  tail 
and  his  hoofs  and  his  horns.  The  vulgar  demon- 
ology  of  the  monks  kept  its  ground  among  us, 
when  they  and  their  demi-gods  were  sent  pack- 
ing; and  it  has  done  far  more  harm  than  can 
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possibly  arise  from  the  attempts  at  representing 
the  Deity,  gross  and  reprehensible  as  they  are, 
which  are  still  so  common  in  Roman-Catholic 
countries.  What  my  opinion  is  concerning  the 
existence,  and  what  speculations  I  have  some- 
times entertained  concerning  the  agency  of 
spirits,  good  or  evil,  was  stated  to  you  in  our 
first  conversation,  when  I  little  suspected  with 
whom  I  was  conversing.  In  treating  the 
monkish  devil  as  a  mere  mythological  person- 
age, I  have  done  no  disservice  to  religion.  I 
had  once  an  intention  of  displaying  that  whole 
system  of  fable  in  some  poems :  your  friend 
Erasmus  would  have  been  pleased  with  the 
design,  I  think;  and,  had  we  been  contempo- 
raries, would  have  encouraged  me  to  execute 
it,  supposing  it  could  have  been  done  with 
safety. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Had  you  lived  in  his  days,  I  know  no  person 
who  would  have  savoured  more  strongly  of  the 
frying-pan,  as  that  beast  Bishop  Nix  used  to 
say,  than  yourself. 

MONTESINOS. 

That  must  have  depended  upon  circum- 
stances. Had  it  been  my  fortune  to  have  asso- 
ciated with  Bilney,  or  Tindal  and  Frith,  I  might 
have  partaken  their  zeal  and  their  fate.  On  the 
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other  hand,  had  I  been  acquainted  with  you  and 
Cuthbert  Tonstal,  it  is  not  less  likely  that  I 
should  have  received  the  stamp  of  your  opinions. 
Even  the  mere  difference  of  age  might  have 
decided  whether  I  should  have  died  at  the  stake 
to  promote  the  Reformation,  or  have  exerted 
myself  as  you  did  in  opposing  it.  You  your- 
self, had  you  been  twenty  years  younger,  would 
have  been  a  reformer.  In  youth  we  are  for 
pressing  forward  toward  some  distant  benefit, 
which  is  imaginary,  and  perhaps  unattainable : 
years  bring  with  them  experience  and  warning, 
and  as  we  advance  in  life  the  apprehension  of 
evil  becomes  stronger  than  the  hope  of  good. 
The  Reformation  brought  with  it  so  much  evil 
and  so  much  good, . .  such  monstrous  corruptions 
existed  on  the  one  part,  and  such  perilous  con- 
sequences were  certainly  foreseen  on  the  other, . . 
that  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  fiery  intolerance 
which  was  displayed  on  both  sides. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

It  were  a  vain  speculation  to  inquire  whether 
the  benefits  might  have  been  attained  without 
the  evils  of  that  long  and  dreadful  process. 
Such  an  assumption  would  be  absurd,  even  as 
the  subject  of  a  political  romance.  For  if  men 
were  in  a  state  of  morals  and  knowledge  which 
made  them  capable  of  conducting  such  a  revo- 
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lution  unerringly,  they  would  attempt  no  alte- 
ration, because  it  would  be  palpable  that  none 
was  needed.  Convulsions  of  this  kind  are  the 
consequence  and  the  punishment  of  our  errors 
and  our  vices :  it  is  seldom  that  they  prove  the 
remedy  for  them.  The  very  qualities  which 
enable  men  to  acquire  power  in  distempered 
times  render  them,  for  the  most  part,  unfit  to 
be  trusted  with  it.  The  work  which  requires  a 
calm,  thoughtful  and  virtuous  spirit,  can  never 
be  performed  by  the  crafty,  the  turbulent  and 
the  audacious, 

MONTESINQS. 

The  result  of  our  Reformation  is  of  such 
transcendant  good,  that  it  has  been  well  pur* 
chased.  We  have  gained  by  it  a  scriptural 
religion;  a  system  of  belief  which  bears  inquiry  ; 
and  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  which  is 
not  merely  in  all  respects  consistent  with  the 
general  good,  but  eminently  and  essentially  con. 
ducive  to  it. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  present  good  is  certain  :  but  the  end  of 
a  process  must  be  seen  before  an  opinion  can 
be  pronounced  upon  its  result.  The  Reforma- 
tion is  not  yet  three  hundred  years  old :  and 
you  will  allow  that  it  is  in  no  very  hopeful  way 
in  the  country  where  it  originated.  Look  at  it 
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throughout  Protestant  Germany;  you  will  find 
it  starved  by  the  state,  betrayed  by  its  own 
ministers,  and  losing  ground  every  day  to  the 
old  religion  on  one  hand,  and  the  new  irreligion 
on  the  other. 

MONTESINOS. 

Thank  God  !  there  is  no  disposition  in  the 
British  government  to  starve  it,  nor  is  it  likely 
here  to  be  betrayed  by  those  who  are  engaged 
in  its  service. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

You  admit  then  the  other  danger  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Not  perhaps  from  either  cause  singly ;  but 
both  have  certainly  their  weight  as  parts  of  that 
Unholy  Alliance  which  is  formed  against  the 
Establishment. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Three  centuries  have  not  elapsed  since  that 
Establishment  was  settled  upon  its  present 
basis :  an  Establishment  positively  good,  and 
comparatively  excellent ;  if  not  the  best  that 
might  be  conceived,  incomparably  the  best 
that  the  world  has  ever  yet  seen :  and  one  of  its 
advantages  is,  that  it  is  capable  of  admitting 
without  danger  or  inconvenience  all  the  improve- 
ment which  it  requires.  Yet  during  the  short 
time  of  its  existence  (for  short  the  time  is  in  the 
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history  of  human  institutions)  it  has  been  sub- 
verted once,  and  was  preserved  from  a  second 
overthrow  only  by  a  political  revolution,  which 
has  shaken  the  foundation  of  civil  obedience. 
You  must  not  wonder  then  if  we,  who  foresaw 
this  tendency  in  part,  withstood  to  the  utmost 
of  our  power  so  perilous  a  change. 

MONTESINOS. 

I  have  never  confounded  such  men  as  your- 
self and  Tonstal  with  Gardiner,  Bonner,  and  the 
pack  of  hell-hounds  whom  they  hallooed  to  the 
chase. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Bonner  was  a  monster  of  barbarity ;  Stephen 
Gardiner  a  time-serving  politician,  with  a  hard 
head  and  a  harder  heart.  Some  of  the  rest 
were  as  you  describe  them,  dogs,  of  the  Devil's 
own  pack.  For  myself,  and  those  who  acted 
upon  views  and  feelings  which  accorded  with 
mine,  our  acts  of  persecution  are,  like  Cran- 
mer's,  not  less  to  be  pitied  than  condemned. 
Both  are  incapable  of  defence,  but  the  same 
considerations  which  must  be  allowed  to  explain 
his  conduct,  will  in  some  degree  extenuate 
ours.  We  clearly  discerned  the  consequences 
of  those  perilous  errors,  political  as  well  as 
religious,  which,  springing  up  with  the  Refor- 
mation, accompanied  its  course,  disgraced  its 
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progress,  prevented  its  universal  extension,  im- 
peded its  beneficial  effects,  aggravated  its  evils, 
and  at  length  drew  upon  this  poor  country  the 
guilt  and  the  miseries  of  rebellion  and  revolution. 
Think  you  that  the  venom  has  spent  itself, 
or  is  worn  out  ?  Graves  when  they  have  been 
opened  have  let  abroad  the  infection  which  for 
generations  they  had  covered,  This  plague  has 
not  been  buried.  It  is  still  quick  and  stirring ; 
and  well  will  it  be  if  the  present  age  should  not 
see  its  ravages  recommenced. 

MONTESINOS. 

There  is  certainly  at  this  time  a  more  formi- 
dable combination  acting  against  the  church, 
than  has  ever  in  any  former  age  assailed  it. 
But  as  certainly  the  church  has  never  been  so 
well  prepared  for  withstanding  it,  though  I  do 
not  mean  to  assert  that  she  has  any  such  cham- 
pions to  stand  forth  in  her  defence  as  Jewel,  or 
Laud,  or  Barrow,  or  South,  who  had  the  strongest 
arm  that  ever  wielded  a  sledge  hammer  in  this 
kind  of  warfare. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Montesinos,  it  was  not  a  sledge  hammer  that 
he  wielded !  His  weapon  was  a  sword  of  finer 
materials,  truer  temper  and  more  exquisite 
workmanship,  than  was  ever  forged  on  Vulcan's 
anvil  by  the  Cyclops,  by  Dwarfs  in  their 
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terranean  abodes,  or  by  Enchanter  or  Fairy  in 
romance. 

MONTESINOS. 

It  was  not  in  the  Limbo,  Sir  Thomas,  that 
you  found  South's  Sermons.  Have  you  then 
libraries  in  that  world  of  yours,  which  is  as  it 
were  the  suburbs  of  the  New  Jerusalem, . .  the 
vestibule  of  Heaven?  Or  are  you  sometimes 
busier  in  our  terrestrial  collections,  than  their 
owners,  and  those  who  ought  to  make  use  of 
them?  Were  I  to  go  into  my  study  at  mid- 
night, should  I  find  books  on  the  table,  laid 
there  by  invisible  hands  to  be  perused  by  invi- 
sible eyes,  which  supply  their  own  light  ?  Or 
can  you  see  into  a  volume  without  opening  its 
pages,  as  you  can  enter  the  room  when  the 
doors  and  windows  are  shut  ? . .  .  Oh  that  pro- 
voking smile,  .  .  and  that  tantalizing  silence ! 
These  are  not  secrets  of  the  prison-house  into 
which  I  would  pry  ! 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

But  palaces  as  well  as  prisons  have  their 
secrets :  and  were  it  otherwise,  should  I  not 
rather  in  tenderness  keep  silence,  than  destroy 
the  pleasant  fancy  you  are  ready  to  entertain, 
that  when  you  come  into  the  next  world  you 
will  find  there  an  edition  of  your  own  works, 
printed  at  the  Paradise  Press  ? 
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MONTESINOS. 

Tell  me  that  I  shall  find  the  lost  histories  of 
antiquity  there ;  and  the  concluding  books  of 
the  Faery  Queen ! 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Let  what  you  know  suffice,  and  deduce  from 
it  what  inferences  may  amuse  you  best.  You 
will  find  the  poet  himself,  and  as  many  of  the 
historians  as  are  not  in  a  worse  place.  But  not 
a  few  of  the  latter  class  have  followed  the  allot- 
ment^  of  those  whose  achievements  they  re- 
corded ;  for  the  guilt  of  eulogizing  or  apolo- 
gizing for  wicked  actions,  is  second  only  to  that 
of  committing  them. . .  But  to  the  matter  of  our 
discourse.  Who  are  the  parties  that  compose 
this  combination  against  the  Establishment,  arid 
what  are  their  views  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

It  is  composed  of  parties  and  sects  who  have 
no  other  bond  of  union  than  the  common  desire 
of  overthrowing  what  they  all  hate  worse  than 
they  hate  each  other.  Their  mutual  hatred  is 
qualified  by  mutual  contempt ;  but  their  enmity 
to  the  Church  is  embittered  in  some  by  a  sense 
of  reluctant  respect,  and  by  envy  in  all.  If  we 
regard  those  whose  hostility  is  open  and 
avowed,  we  shall  find  three  distinct  parties,  the 
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Dissenters,  the  Roman-Catholics,  and  the   Un- 
believers. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Is  it  possible  that  your  laws  should  suffer  the 
Unbelievers  to  subsist  as  a  party  ? 

vetitum  est  adeo  sceleri  nihil? 

MONTESINOS. 

They  avow  themselves  in  defiance  of  the 
laws.  The  fashionable  doctrine  which  the  press 
at  this  time  maintains  is,  that  this  is  a  matter 
in  which  the  laws  ought  not  to  interfere,  every 
man  having  a  right  both  to  form  what  opinion 
he  pleases  upon  religious  subjects,  and  to  pro- 
mulgate that  opinion.  This  party  is  the  most 
daring  of  the  three.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
which  is  the  most  active,  or  the  most  invete- 
rate. The  Roman-Catholics  aim  at  supplanting 
the  Establishment;  they  expect  to  do  this  pre- 
sently in  Ireland,  and  trust  ultimately  to  succeed 
in  this  country  also,  a  consummation  for  which 
they  look  with  as  much  confidence,  and  as  little 
reason,  as  the  Jews  for  their  Messiah.  No 
branch  of  the  Dissenters  can  hope  to  stand  in 
place  of  the  Church,  but  all  desire  to  pull  it 
down,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  an  inherited 
hatred,  and  getting  each  what  it  can  in  the 
scramble.  The  Infidels  look  for  nothing  less 
than  the  extirpation  of  Christianity.  And, 
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widely  opposite  as  their  views  are,  the  two  latter 
parties  know  they  are  labouring  for  the  pro- 
motion of  their  own  designs  when  they  exert  all 
their  endeavours  to  bring  about  what  is  falsely 
called  Catholic  Emancipation. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Therapeutics  were  in  a  miserable  state  as 
long  as  practitioners  proceeded  upon  the  gra- 
tuitous theory  of  elementary  complections ;  and 
in  my  days,  as  among  the  ancients,  natural  phi- 
losophy was  no  better,  being  a  mere  farrago  of 
romance,  founded  upon  idle  tales,  or  fanciful 
conjectures,  not  upon  observation  and  experiment. 
The  science  of  politics  is  just  now  in  the  same 
stage :  it  has  been  erected  by  shallow  sophists 
upon  abstract  rights  and  imaginary  compacts, 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  habits  and 
history ;  but  in  ignorance  of  the  one,  and  con- 
tempt of  the  other. 

MONTESINOS. 

And  when  men  begin  to  practise  confidently 
upon  a  false  hypothesis,  whether  it  be  upon  the 
natural  system,  or  the  body  politic,  we  know 
what  perilous  consequences  are  to  be  appre- 
hended. Our  present  danger  is  not  so  much 
from  these  parties,  singly  or  united,  active  and 
intriguing  as  they  are,  as  it  is  from  men  who, 
with  the  best  intentions,  and  the  sincerest  at- 
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tachment  to  the  constitution,  as  indivisibly  con- 
sisting of  church  and  state,  act  nevertheless  upon 
this  question,  as  if  they  disregarded  all  the 
lessons  of  history.  They  believe  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Roman-Catholic  religion  is  changed,  be- 
cause the  Roman-Catholics  tell  them  so, 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Which  you  do  not  believe. 

MONTESINOS. 

No,  by  St.  Barthomew,  and  Dr.  Lingard! 
No,  by  St.  Dominic,  and  Dr.  Doyle !  No,  by  the 
Holy  Office  !  by  the  Irish  Massacre,  and  the  Dra- 
gonades  of  Louis  XIV !  By  their  Saints,  and  by  our 
Martyrs !  Persecution  is  so  plainly  a  duty  upon 
the  Roman-Catholic  system,  that  the  live  bon- 
fires of  the  Inquisition  were  called  Acts  of  Faith.* 

SIR  THOMAS    MORE. 

You  then  are  not  one  of  those  persons  who 
think  that  the  age  of  persecution  is  gone  by  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Sir  Thomas,  you  well  know  there  are  certain 

*  Autos-da-fe.  The  populace  may  very  probably  have 
understood  the  word  Auio  in  this  combination  as  meaning  a 
spectacle  or  show, . .  for  such  it  was  made  to  them.  I  have 
conversed  with  persons  who  remembered  when  an  Auto-da-fe 
was  the  greatest  holyday  in  Lisbon,  and  they  who  lived  where 
the  execution  could  be  seen  made  entertainments,  and  invited 
their  friends  to  the  sight ! 
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principles  which  render  persecution  a  religious 
duty;  and  so  long  as  those  principles  exist, 
persecution  is  only  suspended  for  want  of  the 
power  to  persecute.  I  know  not  any  excess 
that  is  not  at  this  day  possible  in  Ireland.  In 
Spain,  nothing  would  make  Ferdinand  more  po- 
pular with  one  part  of  his  people  than  an  auto-da- 
fe,  and  willing  enough  he  would  be  to  indulge 
them  with  such  a  holyday,  if  he  were  not  in  too 
much  fear  of  the  other.  And  in  France,  see  what 
the  temper  of  the  clergy  is,  though  so  many 
causes  have  operated  there  to  mitigate  it !  Look 
at  the  barbarous  inhumanity  which  is  displayed 
there  upon  the  death  of  a  heretic, -..and  the  scan- 
dalous scenes  which  more  than  once  have  occurred 
in  Paris  concerning  the  interment  of  an  actor. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Surely  you  do  not  suppose  that  this  temper  is 
confined  to  the  Catholics  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Certainly  not.  When  I  see  a  Calvinist  apo- 
logizing for  the  death  of  Servetus,  I  think  it  well 
for  the  Unitarians  that  the  disciples  of  Calvin 
have  not  succeeded  to  his  authority  as  well  as 
to  his  disposition.  These  are  men  to  whom 
Orinda's  verses  may  be  well  applied : 

Ye  narrow  souls,  take  heed, 
Lest  you  restrain  the  mercy  you  will  need ! 
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And  when  I  find  them  eulogizing,  as  models  of 
wisdom  and  piety,  the  saints  of  the  great  rebel- 
lion, who  were  the  most  pestilent  firebrands 
that  ever  set  a  kingdom  in  flames,  I  cannot  help 
inferring  that,  if  opportunity  were  afforded,  they 
would  not  be  backward  in  imitating  what  they 
admire  and  applaud.  '  Misbelief,'  says  the 
excellent  Jackson*,  '  always  includes  a  strong 
'  belief ;  but  the  stronger  our  belief,  he  proceeds 
'  to  say,  the  more  dangerous  it  is,  if  it  be  wrested 
'  or  misplaced.'  But  the  principle  of  intolerance 
is  not  so  essentially  connected  with  any  other 
form  of  belief  as  it  is  with  the  Romish  system, 
nor  is  it  where  it  exists  so  practical.  The 
supremacy  of  the  state  is  acknowledged  by  all 
reformed  churches  :  on  the  contrary  the  Romish 
clergy  exalt  themselves  above  the  state,  and 
make  the  civil  magistrate  their  executioner. 
They  must  persecute,  if  they  believe  their  own 
creed,  for  conscience  sake ;  and  if  they  do  not 
believe  it,  they  must  persecute  for  policy,  be- 
cause it  is  only  by  intolerance  that  so  corrupt 
and  injurious  a  system  can  be  upheld.  '  Smite 
*  them  for  the  love  of  charity !'  was  the  hearty 
war-cry  of  the  Bishop,  Don  Hieronymo,  when, 
in  company  with  my  Cid,  he  hewed  among  the 


*  Vol.  ill.  p.  19. 
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Moors  to  the  right  and  left,  wielding  his  sword 
with  both  hands,  till,  as  he  lifted  his  arm,  the 
blood  ran  from  the  sleeve"  of  his  mail  to  the 
elbow.  '  Burn  them  for  the  love  of  charity!' 
has  been  the  substance  of  every  sermon  that 
ever  was  preached  at  a  Roman-Catholic  Act  of 
Faith,  where  a  sermon  has  always  been  part  of 
the  ceremony  : . .  so  dreadful  are  the  effects  of  a 
strong  faith  malignified. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

It  was  said  of  old  that  the  Devil  divides  the 
world  between  atheism  and  superstition. 

MONTESINOS. 

France  is  at  this  time  divided  between  them. 
The  men,  throughout  the  higher  and  half-edu- 
cated classes,  believe  in  Voltaire ;  the  women, 
the  whole  of  the  lower  class,  and  the  court  are  as 
obedient  to  the  priestly  power,  as  Pope  Hil- 
debrand  could  have  desired  to  see  them,  were 
he  to  be  raised  from  the  dead,  and  reassume 
his  papal  authority.  There  the  two  partitioning 
principles  are  opposed  to  each  other,  and  the 
reign  of  sacerdotal  intolerance  cannot  be  re- 
established without  a  struggle  of  which  the  issue 
would  be  doubtful. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Do  you  apprehend  then  that  a  renewal  of  re- 
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ligious  persecution  is  likely,  or  possible,  in  any 
other  part  of  Christendom  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

I  know  not  what  evils  are  impossible  when  I 
consider  the  credulity  and  the  mutability,  and 
the  ignorance  of  mankind.  There  is,  however, 
no  immediate  prospect  of  it.  In  Italy  atheism 
and  superstition  compromise  matters,  and  in 
Spain  also  they  have  come  to  the  same  sort  of 
tacit  understanding;  persecution  has  done  its 
work  in  both  countries,  and  the  fires  have  gone 
out,  not  for  want  of  will  to  keep  them  up,  but 
because  the  fuel  has  been  all  consumed :  no 
antagonizing  spirit  of  belief  is  left.  They  who 
are  of  Leo  the  Tenth's  religion,  and  they  who 
are  of  Ignatius  Loyola's,  share  the  temporal 
things  of  the  church  between  them  in  brotherly 
concord,  and  the  only  heresy  to  be  found  is 
that  which  exists  in  political  opinions.  The 
unbelieving  clergy  are  better  than  the  ultra- 
believing  in  this  respect,  that  if  a  religious  here- 
tic were  to  present  himself,  they  would  be  very 
unwilling  to  gratify  him  in  his  desire  for  mar- 
tyrdom. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

To  what  do  you  ascribe  this  reluctance  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Mainly  to  natural  humanity,  manifesting  it- 

s  2 
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self  when  not  counteracted  by  any  apparent  in- 
terest, or  strong  persuasion  :  and  in  no  slight 
part  also  to  a  sense  of  the  obloquy  which  such 
things  have  brought  upon  the  papal  church, 
and  to  the  secret  and  reluctant  respect  which 
is  paid  even  in  Rome  itself  to  the  opinion  of 
protestant  Europe  :  but  this  is  felt  more  in  Italy 
than  in  Spain,  where  the  people  live  more  in 
a  world  of  their  own,  and  where  there  are  still 
friars  who  would  exult  in  renewing  their  burnt 
offerings  as  of  old.  Superstition  has  struck 
deep  roots  in  Belgium  also,  and  in  catholic 
Germany ;  but  there  too  unbelief  exists  in  alli- 
ance with  it. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  difference  is  sufficiently  observable,  that 
in  protestant  countries  infidelity  declares  itself, 
and  forms  its  societies,  if  not  its  factions  ;  where- 
as, under  a  catholic  establishment,  it  goes  to 
mass,  keeps  a  formal  account  with  the  confessor, 
takes  its  full  sway  in  youth  and  middle  age, 
and  ends  by  applying  to  the  priest  for  cordials 
and  opiates  at  last. 

MONTESINOS. 

France  offers  the  only  exception  to  this  at 
present,  because  infidelity  was  a  fashion  there 
before  the  Revolution,  and  has  since  formed  for 
itself  a  faction.  But  if  Jesuitism  keep  the 
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ground  which  it  has  gained  in  that  country,  the 
higher  rank  of  unbelievers  will  soon  be  in  league 
with  it,  in  outward  appearance,  and  in  policy. 
There  is  a  root  of  bigotry  in  the  Bourbon  race 
which  may  bring  forth  bitter  fruits. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

One  of  the  popes*  called  France  the  quiver 
from  whence  Christ  would  draw  those  chosen 
arrows  which  were  to  subdue  the  nations  and 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  unto  himself. 

MONTESINOS. 

This  is  a  prediction  of  which  the  Jesuits 
have  not  failed  to  remind  the  Bourbon  kings. 
The  princes  of  that  blood  may  be  libertines  in 
youth,  but  they  are  bigots  by  inheritance,  and 
cannot  become  otherwise  without  a  sacrifice  of 
family  feeling,  which  it  would  require  no  ordi- 
nary sense  of  duty  and  strength  of  conviction  to 
overcome.  They  are  brought  up  to  worship 
their  ancestor  St.  Louis,  to  admire  the  triumph 
of  the  Romish  faith  in  the  conversion  of  Henri 
IV.,  and  to  believe  that  Louis  le  Grand  per- 
formed a  religious  duty  when  he  revoked  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  and  carried  on  a  persecution 

*  Regnum  Galilee  pharetra  quam  Christus  circa  femur  sibi 
accinxit,  ex  qvd  sagiltas  electas  extrahens  emittit  in  arcu 
brachii  potentis,  ut  sibi  genles  subjiciat  ct  regna. 

P.  Richeome  quotes  this  from  Pope  Gregory  IX. 
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more  odious  in  its  nature,  as  well  as  more  wicked 
in  its  commencement,  than  any  of  former  times. 
But  from  the  unhappy  principles  which  are  thus 
inculcated,  there  arises  a  sentiment  of  pride  in 
supporting  a  system  to  which  their  family  is,  as 
it  were,  thus  pledged ;  and  where  there  is  this 
feeling  to  combine  with  that  ambitious  policy 
which  the  kings  of  France  must  always  enter- 
tain, till  the  wisdom  which  i&  not  of  this  world 
shall  prevail  in  the  councils  of  princes,  it  may 
reasonably  be  apprehended  that  they  will  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  exciting  and  fomenting  a 
religious  rebellion  in  Ireland ;  .  .  a  design  in 
which  the  Court  of  Rome  would  co-operate  with 
more  sincerity,  than  actuated  it  in  its  transactions 
with  James  II. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

It  is  to  prevent  this  design,  and  render  it 
impracticable  by  tranquillizing  Ireland,  that  the 
admission  of  the  Roman-Catholics  to  political 
power  is  advised  by  some  of  your  statesmen. 
Is  it  the  wisdom  of  their  advice,  or  the  sincerity 
that  you  doubt  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

I  deny  the  wisdom ;  and  in  the  greater  part 
of  those  by  whom  the  advice  is  supported,  I 
doubt  the  sincerity.  The  persons  who  are  thus 
labouring  to  effect  '  that  mischief  which  never 
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1  foreign  enemy  could  bring  to  pass,'  may  be 
classed  and  characterized  in  the  words  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  There  are  '  first  the  broachers  and 

*  workers  thereof,  who  are  in  the  greatest  fault ; 
1  secondly,  the  speakers,  who  by  eloquent  tales 

*  persuaded    others,    are    in    the    next   degree ; 
'  thirdly,  the  agreers,  who  were  so  light  of  belief, 
'  that  the  eloquence  of  the  tales  soon  overcame 
(  them,  and  they  gave  more  credit  thereunto  than 

*  unto  their  own  wits.' . . .  There,  Sir  Thomas,  was 
a  sovereign,   whom   you  were  worthy  to   have 
served,  and   in  serving  whom  you  would  have 
found  your  heart's  content !  As  her  chancellor, 
had  you  been  born  forty  years  later,  your  head 
would   have   lain   easily  on  its  pillow,  and  sat 
safely  on  its  shoulders. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

And  you,  had  you  been  her  subject,  would 
have  celebrated  her  in  pastoral  and  epic  verse. 
Happily  she  had  no  want  of  statesmen,  or  of 
poets. 

MOXTESIXOS. 

It  was  the  glorious  age  of  both.     Augustus 
himself  had  no  such  poet  to  sing  his  praises,  as 
the  one  who  said  that  Elizabeth  should  be 
A  pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  her, 
And  all  that  shall  succeed. 
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There  are  four  days  which  ought  to  be  reli- 
giously observed  in  these  kingdoms  as  national 
holy  days,  for  thanksgiving  and  joy :  that  on 
which  Magna  Charta  was  obtained,  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth's accession,  that  of  the  Restoration  of 
the  Monarchy,  and  that  on  which  the  Prince  of 
Orange  landed  at  Torbay. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Those  days  indeed  have  rendered  England 
what  it  is,  in  civil  and  religious  and  intellec- 
tual freedom.  But  what  days  would  you  ap- 
point for  the  national  holydays  of  Ireland  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Alas,  those  are  yet  to  come !  But  of  the  days 
that  are  past,  there  are  two  which  should  be 
marked  with  black  in  the  Irish  Kalendar, .  .  that 
on  which  the  elective  franchise  was  given  to 
the  Roman-Catholics,  and  that  in  which  a  Pro- 
testant Government  gave  its  sanction  and  sup- 
port to  a  seminary  for  the  Romish  Priesthood. 
I  know  not  which  was  the  insaner  measure. 
The  other  evils  with  which  that  poor  country 
has  been  so  long  afflicted,  are  not  imputable  to 
the  English  government,  or  at  most  only  for 
its  sufferance  of  them :  but  these  are  of  its  own 
creation. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Is  sufferance  then  of  this  kind  so  light  a  fault, 
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and   are  acts   of  omission   to   be   esteemed   so 
venial  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

You  reprehend  me  justly;,  .but  it  is  only  the 
inconsiderate  expression  that  has  exposed  a 
well-considered  meaning  to  this  reprehension. 
What  I  would  say  is  that  (these  flagrant  in- 
stances excepted)  England  has  in  its  own  his- 
tory some  excuse  for  the  want  of  policy  which 
has  been  so  grievously  shown  in  the  government 
of  Ireland. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  want  of  policy  may  be  explained  thus, 
and  therefore,  to  a  certain  degree,  excused.  The 
conquest  of  that  island  was  a  thing  of  accident 
and  adventure,  and  as  it  had  been  gained,  so 
it  was  long  kept :  what  better  could  be  ex- 
pected during  the  miserable  reigns  of  John 
Lackland,  and  his  imbecil  son?  The  ambitious 
and  able  prince  who  succeeded  had  objects  of 
nearer  interest  to  engage  his  chief  attention, 
so  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  Ireland 
were  left  to  the  slow  process  of  feudal  sub- 
jugation. But  herein  the  English  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  Ireland  as  the  Normans  had  done  in 
England ;  because  the  present  authority  of  a 
King  was  wanting,  and  because  the  people  were 
not  in  the  same  grade  of  civilization  with  them- 
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selves ;  for  which  reason,  the  same  intermixture, 
which  had  formed  the  Normans  and  the  Saxons 
into  one  nation,  could  not  take  place.  That 
union  had  not  been  effected  here  till  after  long 
struggles  and  grievous  suffering,  though  there 
was  unity  of  purpose  here  in  a  strong  and  re- 
morseless conqueror,  who  was  succeeded  also 
by  princes  not  inferior  to  him  in  decision  and 
force  of  character.  In  Ireland,  both  the  unity 
and  the  strength  were  wanting.  Here,  too,  the 
institutions  of  the  old  inhabitants  and  of  the 
invaders  resembled  each  other  sufficiently  to  be 
easily  combined,  and  the  languages,  though 
widely  different,  were,  in  like  manner,  capable 
of  combination.  But  in  Ireland  the  people  were 
of  a  different  race ;  the  languages  so  essentially 
unlike,  that  no  mixed  speech  should  grow  out  of 
them;  and  the  only  thing  in  common  between 
the  native  Irish  and  the  settlers  was  their  pro- 
fession of  a  religion  which  had  little  or  no  in-, 
fluence  upon  the  conduct  of  either. 

MONTESINOS. 

It  resembled,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  the 
Saxon  rather  than  the  Norman  conquest  of 
England, . .  for  in  the  former  the  inhabitants 
were  not  subdued  and  incorporated,  but  ex- 
terminated, or,  more  accurately  speaking,  dis- 
placed. 
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SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Both  the  people  and  the  country  were  wilder, 
and,  therefore,  less  easily  to  be  subdued.  The 
Britons  were  a  civilized  race,  weakened  by  ha- 
bits of  long-  subjection,  as  well  as  by  recent 
circumstances,  and  left  without  a  government 
when  they  were  in  no  condition  to  form  one 
for  themselves ;  thus  they  were  overcome  by 
a  people,  barbarous  indeed,  but  far  advanced 
above  the  savage  state,  and  whose  system  of 
society  and  habits  of  life  were  essentially  war- 
like. The  Baltic  tribes,  moreover,  came  not 
merely  as  invaders  but  as  settlers ; . .  they  moved, 
like  the  Helvetians  in  Caesar's  time,  not  as 
armies  but  as  nations,  with  their  wives  and 
families,  and  took  possession  of  the  country, 
there  to  increase  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  land  as  well  as  to  subdue  it.  The  Britons, 
after  a  long  and  brave  struggle,  retreated  to  the 
mountains,  and  being  separated  by  those  natural 
boundaries  from  the  Northmen  who  successively 
established  themselves  in  the  more  fertile  and 
less  defensible  parts  of  the  island,  they  became 
more  and  more  barbarous  during  a  long  course 
of  civil  dissensions,  while  their  neighbours  were 
consolidating  their  strength,  and  improving  in 
all  things, . .  till  at  length  the  broken  and  divided 
nation  yielded  to  a  conquest  which  brought 
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with  it  no  evil  and  entailed  no  regret.  The 
English  settlement  in  Ireland  was  begun  by  a 
handful  of  adventurers,  and  the  country  was 
full  of  those  fastnesses  which  are  impediments 
in  the  way,  not  only  of  conquest  but  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  greater  part  of  those  adventurers  in- 
termarried with  the  native  women, . .  the  mother 
tongue  prevailed  among  their  posterity  to  a 
greater  extent  than  might  have  been  expected, 
and  the  native  character  was  imbibed,  when 
the  more  civilized  one  should  have  been  su- 
perinduced. 

MONTESINOS. 

Hibernis  ipsis  Hiberniores*  they  were  said  to 
have  become. 

SIR   THOMAS   MORE. 

Yet,  with  all  disadvantages  of  misgovernment, 
the  English  for  three  centuries  went  on  steadily 
in  the  work  of  subduing  the  land,  and  settling 
the  parts  which  they  subdued.  But  when  the 
House  of  York  asserted  by  arms  its  claim  to  the 
crown,  the  wars  which  ensued,  dreadful  as  they 
were  to  England,  proved  in  their  consequence 
far  more  injurious  to  Ireland.  For  the  chief 
persons  among  the  settlers  gathered  what  force 

*  How  Irish  this  was,  Spenser  tells  us  was  expressed  by  an 
odd  proverb  concerning  O'Hanlan,  in  which  it  appears  what 
was  considered  the  most  Irish  part  of  O'Hanlan  himself. 
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they  could  and  crost  to  England,  there  to  sup- 
port their  party,  and  look  to  the  protection  of 
their  English  estates;  and  in  thus  withdrawing 
them,  York,  who  had  done  much  good  in  Ireland 
by  an  able  and  beneficent  administration,  en- 
tailed upon  it  great  and  lasting  evils ;  for  the 
unsubjected  natives,  who  were  at  that  time  con- 
fined to  the  mountains,  and  there  so  straitened, 
that  their  condition  is  described  by  saying  they 
lived  only  upon  white  meats,  took  the  opportu- 
nity which  was  afforded  them,  and  recovered 
the  greater  part  of  their  country ;  their  country- 
men, who  were  settling  into  habits  of  better 
life,  joined  them,  and  relapsed  at  once  into 
their  old  barbarity  ;  and  the  lands  which  were 
thus  repossessed  by  the  Irish,  were  presently 
reduced  to  a  wilder  state  than  that  in  which 
the  English  had  found  them.  The  York  and 
Lancaster  wars  endured  long  enough  for  them 
to  keep  what  they  had  thus  gained,  and  to 
gather  strength  there.  Henry  VII.,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  neglected  Ireland,  expecting 
a  more  convenient  season  for  setting  its  dis- 
turbed affairs  in  order ;  by  this  improvidence,  he 
brought  upon  himself  some  troubles  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  spared;  for  the  Yorkites 
received  Lambert  Simnel  there,  crowned  him 
in  Dublin,  and  raised  a  force  with  which  they 
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invaded  England  in  his  behalf.  Other  cares 
engrossed  Henry  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign : 
till  his  time  the  state  of  England  had  been 
such,,  .always  engaged  in  foreign  wars  or  do- 
mestic troubles, . .  that  no  system  of  wise  and 
prospective  policy  for  Ireland  could  have  been 
expected ;  but  thus  it  happened  that  that  ill- 
fated  island  derived  no  benefit  from  a  reign 
which  effected  so  much  good  for  this,  and  pre- 
pared so  much  more.  Then  came  the  Refor- 
mation. 

MONTESINOS. 

That  great  event  has  produced  unmingled 
evil  in  Ireland,  and  in  no  other  country.  Every 
where  else,  whether  the  Romish  religion  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  out  the  spirit  of  reform,  or 
in  extinguishing  it  after  a  struggle,  more  or  less 
benefit  was  derived;  but  in  Ireland  evil,  and 
only  evil  has  resulted.  Here,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, there  has  been  some  mournful  misgovern- 
ment,  some  sin  of  omission  with  which  England 
is  to  be  charged. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  if  there  prevailed 
in  all  things  the  same  principle  of  taking  always 
the  favourable  view  of  a  case,,  .the  side  inclining 
to  mercy, . .  which  is  acted  upon  in  the  English 
criminal  law.  You  would  impute  to  the  Eng- 
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lish  government,  as  its  greatest  error,  its  neg- 
lect in  taking  any  adequate  measures  for  esta- 
blishing the  reformed  religion  as  effectually  in 
Ireland,  as  in  England.  But  reflect  upon  the 
history  of  the  times,  and  you  will  then  perceive 
how  difficult  or  how  impossible  it  was  that  this 
should  have  been  done.  How  was  the  Refor- 
mation in  its  first  age  to  have  been  introduced 
among  the  wild  Irish,  as  they  were  called,  and 
as  a  long  series  of  barbarizing  circumstances 
had  made  them?  Preachers,  no  doubt,  would 
have  found  their  way  among  them,  if  there  had 
not  been  employment  at  home  for  all  the  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  that  were  called  into  action,  or 
if  a  gift  of  tongues  had  not  been  necessary  for 
the  work ;  without  that  gift  the  reformers  could 
do  nothing  there;  and  there  was  at  least  this 
excuse  for  not  translating  the  Bible  into  Irish 
when  the  English  version  was  set  forth,  that 
there  were  few,  or  none,  of  those  for  whom  it 
was  designed,  who  could  have  read  it. 

MONTESINOS. 

This  indeed  was  felt  as  one  great  obstacle, 
after  the  New  Testament  and  the  Liturgy  had 
been  translated  for  their  use.  And  when  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  was  undertaken  under 
the  superintendence  and  at  the  cost  of  Bedell, 
that  admirable  prelate,  whose  name  should 
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never  be  pronounced  without  reverence,  required 
his  clergy  to  establish  schools  in  every  parish, 
as  a  preliminary  measure,  without  which  the 
version  would  be  useless. 

SIR  THOMAS    MORE. 

Before  the  Irish  could  be  reformed,  it  was 
necessary  to  civilize  them,  and  that  task  was 
rendered  more  difficult  than  ever,  when  to  the 
old  causes  of  enmity,  difference  of  religion  was 
superadded.  A  greater  obstacle  to  civilization 
and  union  was  then  presented  than  in  all  former 
ages,  and  one  which  could  have  been  overcome 
by  nothing  short  of  an  effectual  conquest  of  the 
island  when  the  first  great  rebellion  took  place. 

MONTESINOS. 

The  wisdom  to  perceive  this  was  not  wanting 
in  Elizabeth's  councils;  but  she  was  crippled 
for  want  of  means,  as  her  formidable  enemy  the 
Spaniard  had  been,  and  to  a  greater  degree. 
Had  the  resources  which  her  father  squandered 
been  at  her  command,  the  rebellion  would  have 
been  speedily  supprest,  and  such  measures 
pursued  as  should  have  prevented  its  recur- 
rence. But  she  had  succeeded  to  an  exhausted 
treasury ;  the  people  too  had  been  impoverished 
by  the  consequences  of  the  persecution  so  re- 
lentlessly carried  on  in  the  preceding  reign. 
The  frugality  of  her  own  establishment  could 
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not  compensate  for  the  want  of  an  adequate 
revenue;  the  sale  of  her  jewels  was  of  more 
avail  in  proving  to  the  people  her  unwillingness 
to  burthen  them  with  imposts,  than  in  defray- 
ing an  expenditure  which  unavoidable  circum- 
stances necessarily  increased  ;  and .  the  sale  of 
lands  to  which  she  was  reduced,  weakened  the 
crown  far  more  than  it  relieved  the  people. 
The  heaviest  expenses  of  her  reign  were  occa- 
sioned by  Ireland ;  but  they  were  always  in- 
sufficient, and  thus  the  struggle  was  prolonged  : 
the  evil,  which  by  vigorous  exertion  might  have 
been  effectually  removed,  was  rendered  perma- 
nent :  religion,  or  what  usurped  its  place  and 
its  name,  was  connected  with  false  pride,  mis- 
taken patriotism,  hereditary  hatred ;  it  became 
a  bond  of  faction,  a  principle  of  rebellion  :  such 
it  was  left  by  Elizabeth, . .  and  such  it  is  at  this 
day. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

You  have  excused   Elizabeth's*  government. 

*  Bacon  says  in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  that  '  the  causes  of  Ire- 
1  land,  if  they  be  taken  fry  the  right  handle,'  presented  the  best 
grounds  for  an  action  '  of  sound  honour  and  merit  to  her 
'  majesty  and  this  crown,  without  ventosity  and  popularity, 
'  that  the  riches  of  any  occasion,  or  the  tide  of  any  oppor- 
*  tunity,  can  possibly  minister  or  offer.'  But  this  was  not 
written  till  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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See  whether  some  grounds  of  exculpation,  which 
are  equally  valid,  may  not  be  found  for  later 
times. 

MONTESINOS. 

There  was,  however,  in  Elizabeth's  councils  a 
Want  of  consistent  and  vigorous  policy  towards 
Ireland.  Lord  Grey  was  prevented  by  court  in- 
trigues from  completing  the  work  which  he  had 
almost  brought  to  an  end.  His  measures,  had 
they  been  pursued,  would  have  prevented  Ty- 
rone's rebellion :  and,  during  that  rebellion,  an 
ill-timed  economy  placed  every  thing  in  such 
hazard,  that  with  all  the  Queen's  just  confidence 
in  the  courage  of  her  troops,  and  in  the  ability 
of  their  commander,  and  with  all  her  firmness, 
there  was  a  time  when  she  must  have  trembled 
for  the  result.  Of  all  the  worthies  of  her  reign, 
or  perhaps  of  English  history,  Mountjoy  is  the 
one  whose  celebrity  has  been  least  in  propor* 
tion  to  his  merits.  Cavendish  and  Drake  and 
Essex  are  popular  names,  while  his  is  popu- 
larly at  this  day  unknown ;  though  Great  Britain 
has  never  produced  a  man  of  more  heroic  cha- 
racter, nor  one  to  whom  she  is  indebted  for  a 
more  essential  service.  He  too  was  not  sup- 
plied with  means  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
measures  which  he  proposed.  But  he  did  so 
much  that  James  was  enabled  to  proceed  upon 
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a  system  of  gentle  and  conciliatory  policy,  con- 
genial to  that  temper  and  those  intentions, 
which  deservedly  obtained  for  him,  when  he  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  flattery,  the  epithets  of  the 
Peaceful  and  the  Just.  More  progress  in  the 
civilization  of  Ireland  was  made  during  James's 
reign,  than  in  all  the  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  its  conquest,  or  than  in  any  other  assign- 
able age  of  its  history ;  and  the  counties  which 
were  then  planted  are  at  this  time*  the  most 
flourishing,  the  best  affected,  and  consequently 
the  least  disturbed  parts  of  that  poor,  miserable 
country. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

...  A  country  from  which  half  a  century  of 
efficient  government,  conducted  upon  the  plain- 
est principles  of  good  policy,  would  remove 
its  miseries,  and  with  them  the  reproach  which, 
so  long  as  they  are  permitted  to  continue,  rests 
upon  England.  But  proceed  to  examine  where 
that  reproach  begins,  and  for  how  much  Eng- 
land is  responsible  before  God  and  man. 

MONTESINOS. 

The  condition  of  Ireland  continued  to  improve 
till  the  Puritans  obtained  the  ascendency  in 

*  Digest  of  the  Evidence  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  vol.  i. 
pp  41 — 49. 

T  2 
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England  :  and  then  the  intolerance  of  that  odious 
faction  gave  the  Romish  priests  occasion  for 
alarming  the  fears  of  the  Irish,  while  they  worked 
upon  their  superstition  and  their  national  feel- 
ing. France  and  Spain  were  not  backward  in 
ill  offices  towards  Great  Britain ;  the  former 
from  old  rivalry,  the  latter  for  its  sincere  devo- 
tion to  the  Romish  Church.  The  Rebellion 
broke  out,  and  whoever  is  acquainted  with  the 
dreadful  history  that  ensued,  will  not  wonder  at 
the  measure  of  vengeance  which  Cromwell  ex- 
acted, nor  that  penal  laws  should  have  been; 
framed  against  the  professors  of  a  religion  which 
had  served  as  the  pretext  and  incitement  and 
watchword  for  the  Irish  massacre. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

After  Cromwell's  conquest,  might  not  any 
thing  have  been  effected  in  a  country  where  the 
whole  fabric  of  society  had  been  overthrown, .  , 
and  all  its  boundaries  and  landmarks  as  it  were 
swept  away  and  effaced  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

The  convulsion  and  consequent  confusion  had 
indeed  been  such,  that  one,  who  holds  no  mean 
rank  among  theoretical  politicians,  seriously 
thought  the  best  arrangement  which  could  have 
been  made  for  Ireland  would  have  been  to  as- 
sign it  over  to  the  Jews,  and  allow  them  to 
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establish  themselves  there  as  a  nation,  holding 
under  Great  Britain  by  an  annual  payment  of 
two  millions  sterling. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  proposer  must  have  been  more  sincere  in 
his  political  opinions  than  in  his  Christian  faith, 
if  he  supposed  that  under  any  mere  worldly 
arrangement  the  Children  of  Israel  could  be 
gathered  together,  and  subsist  collectively  as  a 
people. 

MONTESIXOS. 

How  that  may  have  been  you  may  satisfy 
yourself,  for  the  legislators  of  Utopia  and  Oce- 
ana  can  be  no  strangers  to  each  other  in  the 
Intermediate  State.  Next  to  the  happiness  of 
being  re-united  in  that  State  to  the  objects  of 
our  love,  must  be  the  pleasure  of  seeking  out 
the  kindred  spirits  of  other  ages,  and  conversing 
face  to  face  with  those  whose  actions  we  have 
admired,  to  whose  lives  and  death  we  have  been 
beholden,  from  whose  works  we  have  derived 
instruction,  or  whose  examples  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  follow.  I  know  not  what  religious 
tenets  were  held  by  Harrington,  but  that  he  is 
now  with  the  spirits  of  '  just  men  made  perfect,' 
I  entertain  no  doubt.  His  speculations  were 
harmless  and  benevolent  even  when  they  ceased 
to  be  sane  ;  and  if  the  cooler  heads  of  that  age 
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had  been  regulated  by  as  clear  a  conscience,  it 
had  been  happy  for  Great  Britain  then,  and 
perhaps  for  themselves  now.  The  project  of 
selling  Ireland  to  the  Jews  was  the  wildest  of  all 
Harrington's  notions.  Had  Cromwell  possessed 
the  will  to  put  in  execution  any  ideal  scheme  of 
government,  the  power  was  wanting ;  for  when 
his  strong  mind  had  emancipated  itself  from  the 
thraldom  of  error  and  prejudice,  he  found  him- 
self fettered  in  the  chain  of  his  own  misdeeds. 
What  he  did  in  Ireland  was  done  without  re- 
morse ;  he  established  order  there  with  a  strong 
hand;  but  at  the  Restoration  all  was  undone. 
For  the  restored  government  was  beset  with  in- 
compatible interests  and  conflicting  obligations ; 
the  evil  which  had  been  committed  it  could  but 
imperfectly  redress,  while  the  good  which  was 
in  progress  was  destroyed, .  .necessarily,  for  the 
sake  of  justice  and  humanity. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

This  then  arose,  not  from  perverse  policy,  nor 
even  from  any  error  of  judgment,  but  from  a 
combination  of  circumstances  which  in  human 
language  might  be  called  fatal. 

MONTESINOS. 

The  circumstances  were  such  that  there  was 
no  possible  course  by  which  great  injustice  and 
great  evil  could  be  avoided.  The  settlement 
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of  the  perplexed  affairs  of  Ireland  was  so  diffi- 
cult, that  Clarendon  has  told  us  he  made  it  his 
humble  suit  to  the  King  that  no  part  of  it  might 
ever  be  referred  to  him ;  and  Ormond,  who  of 
all  men  had  fullest  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  most  personal  concern  in  it,  '  could  not  see 
any  light  in  so  much  darkness  that  might  lead 
him  to  any  beginning.'*  A  settlement,  how- 
ever, such  as  it  was,  was  made :  the  guilty, 
who  had  so  managed  as  to  secure  their  own 
interests  in  the  arrangement,  and  the  loyal  suf- 
ferers, who  had  been  left  with  their  sufferings 
for  their  reward,  were  removed  by  the  course 
of  years ;  the  commercial  towns  partook  of  Eng- 
lish industry,  and  flourished  accordingly ;  and 
they,  who  had  till  then  been  called  the  wild 
Irish,  seem  at  this  time  to  have  lost  that  ap- 
pellation, perhaps  in  consequence  of  having  laid 
aside  their  wild  costume  of  the  glib  and  mantle, 
which  were  never  resumed  after  Cromwell's  ter- 
rible proscription.  But  the  plants  of  civiliza- 
tion did  not  thrive  like  the  old  weeds  of  the 
soil.  When  the  national  dress,  if  dress  it  might 
be  called,  had  disappeared,  the  habits  of  mind 
remained  unchanged.  New  laws  had  been 
made,  but  the  inveterate  spirit  of  lawlessness 

*  Clarendon's  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  107. 
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existed  in  full  force.  No  endeavours  were 
used  for  effecting  that  religious  reformation  upon 
which  the  peace  and  security  of  Ireland  must 
be  founded  ;  and  the  Court  of  Rome  exerted 
its  influence  almost  as  openly  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  and  his  brother  as  during  the  rebel- 
lion, and  far  more  dangerously.  Then  came  the 
Revolution,  which  made  Ireland  the  seat  of  war, 
and  left  there  its  long  train  of  evil  consequences. 
From  that  time  Great  Britain  may  be  charged 
with  misgovernment  towards  that  country. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Look  to  the  causes  which  occasioned  that  mis- 
government,  and  see  to  what  extent  they  may  be 
considered  as  excusing  it.  Men  judge  wiseliest, 
when  they  judge  most  charitably. 

MONTESINOS. 

There  can  be  no  surer  rule  in  regarding  the 
history  of  the  past ;  but  it  would  be  no  safe  prin- 
ciple for  the  conduct  of  present  affairs.  While 
this  world  is  what  it  is,  Suspicion  must  not 
be  allowed  to  sleep  at  Wisdom's  gates,*  for 
if  her  charge  be  resigned  to  Simplicity,  the 
robber  will  enter  in.  William,  our  deliverer, 
neither  intended  nor  inflicted  wrong  in  Ireland  ; 
but  from  the  sin  of  omission  in  its  relations  with 

*  Milton. 
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that  country,  the  British  government  in  his  days 
cannot  be  acquitted.  His  was  an  uneasy  life; 
nor  can  we  wonder  that  he,  who  during  his 
whole  reign  was  engaged  in  a  continued  struggle 
for  the  land  of  his  birth  and  the  kingdom  which 
had  adopted  him,  for  the  liberties  of  Europe 
and  for  the  Protestant  cause,  should  have  re- 
garded the  affairs  of  Ireland  as  matters  of  infe- 
rior moment,  which  might  stand  over  till  a  more 
convenient  season.  Under  his  successor  there 
were  the  same  all-important  interests  at  stake 
abroad,  and  at  home  there  were  miserable  in- 
trigues, so  base  in  their  origin,  so  traitorous  in 
their  progress,  so  injurious  in  their  consequences, 
that  they  have  rendered  Queen  Anne's  reign 
in  one  point  of  view  as  disgraceful,  as  it  is 
glorious  in  another.  Then  came  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  and  with  its  accession  the  happiest 
age  of  England  began ;  but  Ireland  was  still 
neglected,  when  there  was  no  longer  the  excuse 
of  more  urgent  duties  for  neglecting  it. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  race  of  statesmen  had  then  become  ex- 
tinct among  you.  The  two  first  monarchs  of 
that  House  were  in  their  habits  of  mind,  as  well 
as  by  birth  and  education,  foreigners,  and  they 
were  transplanted  too  late  in  life  ever  to  become 
intellectually  or  morally  naturalized  in  their  new 
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country.  You  have  said  truly  that  that  age 
was  the  happiest  in  English  history,  looking  at 
its  exemption  from  foreign  or  domestic  troubles. 
At  the  same  time,  in  whatever  point  of  view  it 
may  be  regarded,  it  is  the  least  honourable. 
In  no  other  half  century  was  there  so  little 
written  for  posterity,  or  so  little  done  that  was 
worthy  of  remembrance.  Manners  were  coarse  ; 
morals  low;  public  probity  a  jest.  Sound  learn- 
ing had  almost  disappeared.  Ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment was  ill  bestowed.  Even  the  military 
character  of  the  nation  was  ill  supported;  the 
army  was  in  the  worst  state  of  discipline,  for 
the  spirit  of  jobbing  and  peculation  extended 
to  every  thing.  The  English  seemed  to  have 
no  other  ambition  left  than  that  of  being  a 
trading  people,  and  that  upon  the  narrowest 
principles  of  shortsighted  selfishness.  That  your 
institutions  should  have  recovered  from  this 
general  putrescence  is  the  strongest  proof  of 
their  vital  force.  There  had  been  a  tendency  to 
this  corruption  from  the  time  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion, for  political  revolutions  always  loosen 
the  moral  cement  of  society.  After  a  generation, 
in  which  great  sacrifices  have  been  made  to  prin- 
ciples of  civil  or  religious  duty,  the  sense  of 
either  seems  almost  to  be  worn  out.  At  such 
times  Mammon  finds  the  heart  of  a  nation  swept 
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and  garnished  to  receive  him !  Conscience  has 
been  rendered  torpid,  honour  is  set  at  nought, 
and  the  most  opposite  factions  agree  in  acknow- 
ledging the  goodliness  of  gain. 

MONTESINOS. 

The  grievances  of  which  Ireland  complained 
in  that  age,  arose   exclusively  from   the   blind 
system  of  trading  selfishness.     Against  these  it 
was  that  Swift  raised  his  powerful  voice.     They 
have   been   removed,   and    Ireland   would   have 
partaken  at  this  day,  like  Scotland,  its  full  share 
of   civilization   and   prosperity   with    the   sister 
kingdom,  had  it,  like  Scotland,  been  every  where 
subjected  to  the  laws,  and  had  not  the  most  fla- 
grant mispolicy  been  shown  towards  the  Roman- 
ists ;  for  what  greater  error  could  a  government 
commit   than  that   of   conferring    political   pri- 
vileges upon  a  class  of  freeholders  who  had  no 
expectations  of  them,   no  pretensions  to   them 
upon  any  grounds  of  common   policy,    common 
convenience,    or   common    sense;  .  .  and   giving 
encouragement   to   a   priesthood,    who   are    the 
confederated    and    sworn    enemies    of   that   re- 
ligion which  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  British 
constitution  ? 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Your  ao:e  has  not  advanced  more  in  chemical 

O 

and  mechanical  science,  and  in  promoting  the 
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comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  for  the  classes  to 
whose  lot  comforts  and  luxuries  fall,  than  it  has 
gone  backward  in  some  of  the  most  essential 
points  of  polity.  As  there  is  no  error  more 
prevalent,  so  is  there  none  more  dangerous, 
than  the  doctrine  which  is  so  sedulously  incul- 
cated, that  the  state  ought  not  to  concern  itself 
with  the  religion  of  the  subjects, .  .  whereas  reli- 
gion is  the  only  foundation  of  society,  and  go- 
vernments which  have  not  this  basis  are  built 
upon  sand. 

MONTESINOS. 

Our  ancestors  knew  this,  and  therefore  they 
fenced  the  constitution  with  those  ramparts  which 
evil  counsellors  are  exciting  the  present  genera- 
tion to  throw  down.  I  will  not  say  that  our 
church  is  perfect, ..  what  earthly  institution  is 
so  ?  I  will  not  say  that  it  stands  in  no  need  of 
improvement ;  but  the  world  has  never  yet  seen 
any  other  establishment  in  itself  so  good,  and 
so  beneficial  in  its  results ;  nor  is  there  any  de- 
fect in  it  which  may  not  safely  be  removed 
and  easily  repaired.  The  religion  of  England 
is  the  great  charter  of  its  intellectual  freedom. 
But  the  principle  of  intolerance  was  not  more 
desperately  pursued  by  all  parties  in  your  age, 
nor  more  absolutely  proclaimed  by  the  Saints 
of  the  Rebellion,  than  the  nature  of  toleration 
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is  mistaken,  and  the  principle  abused,  by  men 
of  this  generation,  who  by  the  courtesy  of  Eng- 
land are  called  statesmen. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Have  the  Irish  Roman-Catholic  clergy  de- 
served so  well  of  the  British  government  that 
they  have  a  fair  claim  to  encouragement  and 
support  from  it? 

MONTESINOS. 

So  long  as  there  existed  a  claimant  to  the 
British  crown  in  one  of  the  Stuart  line,  they 
kept  up  a  treasonable  communication  with  that 
claimant ;  their  Prelates  were  nominated  by  him, 
and  the  doctrine  which  they  maintained  was 
that  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings*.  After 
that  unhappy  family  became  extinct,  and  Great 
Britain  was  engaged  in  war  with  revolutionary 
France,  the  principle  with  which  they  then 
allied  their  religion  was  that  of  the  Rights  of 
Man.  During  the  war  with  Buonaparte,  and 
at  a  time  when  that  most  formidable  enemy 
with  whom  this  nation  ever  contended  was  in 
the  height  of  his  pride  and  power,  the  Irish 
Roman-Catholic  Prelates  voluntarily  declared 
their  acceptation  of  the  Concordat,  which  rati- 
fied by  papal  authority  his  usurpation,  and  the 

*  Digest  of  Evidence,  ii.  48.  i.  123,  4. 
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deposition  of  the  Bourbons.  These  pontifical 
acts  of  Pope  Pius  VII.  they  '  accepted,  ap- 
'  proved  and  concurred  with,  as  good,  rightful, 
1  authentic,  and  necessary,  inspired  by  charity, 
'  and  done  in  the  faith  of  his  predecessor.'... 
These  facts  may  show  what  their  political  deserts 
have  been. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

And  what  meantime  have  been  their  moral 
merits,  as  evidenced  in  the  fruits  of  their  influ- 
ence over  the  people  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

'  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.'  No- 
where, not  even  in  Spain,  have  the  priests  so 
absolute  a  power  over  the  multitude ;  and 
therefore  it  was  that  Bishop  Berkley  addressed 
an  exhortation  to  them,  requesting  that  they 
would  use  this  great  influence  to  a  beneficial 
purpose.  I  need  not  eulogize  Berkley, . .  whom 
you  must  have  seen  among  the  worthies  of  our 
country ! 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

His  name  is  in  the  Book  of  Life.  A  purer 
spirit  never  was  received  into  the  society  of 
Sages  and  Saints. 

MONTESINOS. 

'  You  are  known,'  said  he,  to  the  Irish  Ro- 
man-Catholic clergy,  '  to  have  great  influence 
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'  on  the  minds  of  your  people ;  be  so  good  as  to 

*  use   this   influence   for    their    benefit.      Since 
'  other  methods  fail,  try  what  you  can  do.     "  Be 
'  instant  in  season,  out  of  season,  reprove,  re- 

*  buke,  exhort,"  make  them  thoroughly  sensible 
'  of  the  sin  and  folly  of  sloth.     No  set  of  men 
'  upon  earth  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  good  on 
4  easier  terms,  with    more  advantage  to  others, 
'  and  less  pains  or  losses  to  themselves.     Your 
'  flocks  are  of  all  others  most  disposed  to  follow 
'  directions,  and  of  all  others  want  them  most.'.. 
'  Certainly,    if  I   may   advise,   you   should,    in 
'  return  for   the   lenity  and  indulgence   of  the 
'  government,    endeavour    to    make    yourselves 
'  useful  to  the  public ;  and  this  will  best  be  per- 
'  formed  by  rousing  your  poor  countrymen  from 
{  their  beloved  sloth.     I   shall  not  now  dispute 
'  the  truth  or  importance  of  other  points,  but  will 

*  venture  to  say,  that  you  may  still  find  time  to 

*  inculcate  this  doctrine  of  an  honest  industry ; 
'  and  that  this  would  by  no  means  be  time  thrown 
'  away,    if   promoting   your    country's    interest, 
'  and   rescuing  so   many  unhappy   wretches   of 
'  your  countrymen  from  beggary,  or  the  gallows, 
'  be  thought  worth  your  pains.' . . . '  Why  should 
'  you,  whose  influence  is  greatest,  be  least  active  ? 
'  Why  should  you,  whose  words  are  most  likely 

*  to  prevent,  say  least  in  the  common  cause  ? 
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*  You   cannot   in  your   sermons  do   better  than 
'  inveigh  against  idleness,  that  extensive  parent 

*  of  many  miseries  and  many  sins  ;  idleness,  the 
'  mother  of  hunger  and  sister  of  theft ;  idleness 
1  which,  the  son  of  Sirach  assures  us,  "  teacheth 
'  many   vices."     Were   this   but  done   heartily, 
'  would  you  but  "  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of 
'  season,  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,"  such   is  the 
'  ascendant  you  have  gained  over  the  people,  that 
'  we  might  soon  expect  to  see  the  good  effect 
'  thereof.     We  might  hope  "  that  our  garners 
'  would  soon  be  full,  affording  all  manner  of  store, 
'  that   our  sheep  would   bring  forth   thousands, 
'  that  our  oxen  would  be  strong  to  labour,  that 
'  there  would  be  no  breaking  in,  nor  going  out, 
'  (no  robbery,  nor  migration  for  bread,)  and  that 
'  there  would  be  no  complaining  in  our  streets." 
'  It  stands  upon  you  to  act  with  vigour  in  this 
'  cause,  and  shake  off  the  shackles  of  sloth  from 
1  your  countrymen,  because  there  be  some  who 

*  surmise,   that  yourselves   have   put   them  on. 
'  Right  or  wrong,  men  will  be  apt  to  judge  of 
{  your  doctrines  by  their  fruits.' 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri 

MONTESINOS. 

There  was  no  enmity  in  Berkley's  language, 
and  no  unchristian  feeling  in  his  heart.     Had 
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the.  Romish  clergy  hearkened  to  his  exhorta- 
tions, and  exerted  themselves  for  improving  the 
condition  of  their  people,  with  half  the  zeal  that 
they  display  in  keeping  up  an  inflammatory  ex- 
citement among  them,  the  state  of  Ireland  must 
have  been  very  unlike  what  it  now  is,  and  they 
themselves  would  appear  in  a  very  different  light 
before  God  and  man. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

They  might  have  wrought  as  great  a  change 
in  Ireland  as  the  Jesuits  effected  among  the 
tribes  of  Paraguay  and  California. 

MONTESINOS. 

This  without  opposition,  without  difficulty, 
without  danger ;  in  the  strict  line  of  their  duty, 
. .  in  the  proper  discharge  of  their  sacerdotal 
functions, .  .to  the  immediate  advancement  of 
their  own  interest,  and  so  greatly  to  the  further- 
ance of  those  ambitious  views  which  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Romish  church  must  ever  entertain, 
that  I  know  not  how  their  claims,  if  supported  by 
such  services,  could  have  been  resisted.  Being 
masters  and  keepers  of  the  consciences  of  men, 
they  might  have  enforced  upon  the  gentry  of 
their  communion  the  religious  duty  of  dealing 
equitably  and  mercifully  with  the  peasants,  they 
might  have  made  them  feel  what  a  sin  it  is  to 
grind  the  faces  of  the  poor;  and  they  might 

VOL.  i.  u 
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have  brought  about  there,  what  they  have  never 
in  any  age  attempted,  the  civil  conversion  of  the 
lower  class, . .  a  people  abounding  with  generous 
and  grateful  feelings, . .  who  are  susceptible  above 
all  other  people  of  kindness,  but  who,  never- 
theless, are  continually  committing  more  unpro- 
voked murders  and  inhuman  crimes  than  are 
perpetrated  in  any  other  country  under  the  face 
of  heaven.  I  would  not  dissemble  the  merits  of 
the  Romish  clergy,  nor  withhold  praise  from 
them  when  it  is  their  due ;  they  attend  sedu- 
lously to  the  poor,  and  administer  relief  and 
consolation  to  them  in  sickness  and  death,  with 
exemplary  and  heroic  devotion.  Many  among 
them,  undoubtedly,  there  are,  whose  error  is  in 
opinion  alone,  whose  frame  of  mind  is  truly 
Christian,  and  who,  according  to  the  light  which 
they  possess,  labour  faithfully  in  the  service  of 
their  Lord.  But  the  condition  of  Ireland  affords 
full  evidence  for  condemning  them  as  a  body. 
In  no  other  country  is  their  influence  so  great, 
and  in  no  other  country  are  so  many  enormities 
committed.  Those  enormities  are  not  acts  of 
individual  depravity  and  guilt;  they  are  part 
of  a  system  which  is  the  opprobrium  and  the 
curse  of  Ireland,  and  which  extends  among  their 
people  throughout  the  island.  Now  it  is  certain 
that  the  secrets  of  this  atrocious  confederacy  are 
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not  and  cannot  be  hidden  from  the  priests. 
They  are  communicated  to  them  under  the  seal 
of  confession,  a  seal  which  the  confessor  is  en- 
joined to  break*  when  the  disclosure  relates  to 
heretical  opinions,  but  which  is  to  be  kept  in- 
violate in  all  other  cases,  murder  and  treason 
included.  If  they  know  that  these  in  their 
most  horrid  form,  or  terrible  extent,  are  in- 
tended, it  is  a  principle  with  them  that  they 
must  not  give  such  intimation  as  might  prevent 
the  crime  f.  There  have  been  Tyburn  martyrs 
in  old  times  for  this  misprision  of  treason :  and 
it  can  be  no  question  of  morality  how  far  he 
who  commits  a  misprision  of  murder  becomes 
a  partaker  of  the  guilt.  But  without  trenching 
upon  this  pernicious  principle  of  secrecy,  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  Romish  clergy  to  draw  forth 
such  disclosures  as  the  welfare  of  the  state  re- 
quires. They  are  called  to  the  death-bed  of 
those  criminals  who  escape  the  laws . . .  and  to 
the  prison  of  the  far  smaller  number  who  are 
overtaken  by  earthly  justice.  It  is  in  their 
power  to  require  a  full  disclosure  for  the  pur- 
poses of  justice  as  the  condition  of  absolution ; 
and  it  is  their  duty  to  withhold  absolution  as 
long  as  the  guilty  person  persists  in  withhold- 

*  Digest  of  Evidence,  vol.  i.  p.  236.        t  Ib.  i.  273. 
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ing  a  full  confession  of  the  schemes  in  which 
he  has  engaged,  and  the  parties  concerned  in 
them.  Now  it  is  imputable  to  the  constitution 
of  their  church,  and  not  to  the  men,  that  they 
impede  the  natural  and  wholesome  operation 
of  that  principle*  which  God  has  implanted  in 
the  heart  of  man,  and  make  the  penitent,  who 
has  whispered  his  tale  in  the  priest's  ear,  satis- 
fied with  himself,  when  he  would  otherwise 
have  no  peace  until  he  had  made  a  public  con- 
fession f  which  might  prevent  farther  crimes. 
But  this  leaving  undone  what  they  ought  to 
have  done  is  their  own  choice ;  they  are  free 
to  act ;  and  thus  it  is  that  they  have  acted,  and 
are  acting. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

As  if  a  judicial  blindness  affected  them. 

MONTESINOS. 

With  such  a  mental  and  moral  blindness  we 
may  believe  that  the  British  and  Irish  Roman- 
Catholics  have  been  stricken.  They  would  not 

*  In  the  Digest  of  Evidence  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  there 
are  some  most  able  remarks  by  the  Editors  upon  this  im- 
portant subject. 

t  A  case  is  mentioned  in  the  Evidence,  in  which  such  a 
confession  was  prevented  by  the  priest, . .  or,  more  accurately 
speaking,  intercepted  and  supprest  by  him. — Digest,  vol.  i. 
p.  272. 
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else  have  broken  all  the  pledges  which  their 
parliamentary  advocates  have  given  in  their 
name,  nor  have  uniformly  conducted  themselves 
in  the  manner  most  likely  to  frustrate  the  un- 
happy efforts  of  those  advocates  in  their  behalf. 
They  would  not  else  have  threatened  us  with 
their  numbers.  The  Irish  priests  could  not  else 
have  so  entirely  neglected  those  obvious  duties 
which  it  would  have  been  most  advantageous 
for  their  own  designs  to  have  performed.  They 
would  not  have  declared  in  Ireland  their  deter- 
mination to  subvert  the  Established  Church*. 
They  would  not  have  proclaimed,  that  if  a 
rebellion  were  raging  in  that  country  from 
Carrickfergus  to  Cape  Clear,  no  sentence  of 
excommunication  would  ever  be  fulminated  by  a 
Roman-Catholic  prelate.  This  they  have  done. 
And  the  statesmen  who  persist  in  recommending 
that  we  should  conciliate  them  by  conceding 
all  that  they  demand,  may  be  compared  to  the 

*  The  House  of  Commons,  in  its  Petition  against  the 
Spanish  Match,  (1621,)  says  of  the  Popish  Religion,  *  it  hath 
'  a  restless  spirit  and  will  strive  by  these  gradations ;  if  it  once 
'  get  but  a  connivance  it  will  press  for  a  toleration ;  if  that 
4  should  be  obtained,  they  must  have  an  equality ;  from  thence 
4  they  will  aspire  to  superiority,  and  will  never  rest  till  they 
4  get  a  subversion  of  the  true  religion.' — Part.  History,  vol.  i. 
p.  1324. 
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man  who,  if  a  cobra-capella  were  erecting  itself 
upon  its  coils  in  hostile  attitude  against  us,  its 
head  raised,  its  eyes  fixed  and  fiery,  its  hood 
dilated,  the  forked  tongue  in  action,  and  the 
fangs  lifted  in  readiness  to  strike,  should  advise 
us  to  court  the  serpent  with  caresses,  and  take 
it  to  our  bosom  ! 


IRELAND. 


The  Ode  which  is  here  inserted,  because  of  its  relation  to  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  preceding  Colloquy,  was  written  in  the  winter  of  1821-2, 
a  few  months  after  his  Majesty's  visit  to  Ireland,  and  some  years 
before  that  religions  movement  had  manifested  itself  there,  which 
may  in  its  consequence*,  through  God's  blessing,  produce  more 
benefit  to  that  country,  than  could  be  effected  by  any  act  of  human 
legislation. 


How  long,  O  Ireland,  from  thy  guilty  ground 

Shall  innocent  blood 
Arraign  the  inefficient  arm  of  Power  ? 

How  long  shall  Murder  there, 
Leading  his  banded  ruffians  thro'  the  land, 

Range  unrepress'd  ? 
How  long  shall  Night 

Bring  to  thy  harmless  dwellers,  in  the  stead 
Of  natural  rest,  the  feverish  sleep  of  fear, 

Midnight  alarms, 

Horrible  dreams,  and  worse  realities  ? 
How  long  shall  darkness  cover,  and  the  eye 
Of  Morning  open  upon  deeds  of  death  ? 

u. 

In  vain  art  thou  by  liberal  Nature's  dower 

Exuberantly  blest ; 
The  Seasons  in  their  course 
Shed  o'er  thy  hills  and  vales 
The  bounties  of  a  genial  clime,  in  vain  ; 
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Heaven  hath  in  vain  bestowed 

Wellr-tempered  liberty, 
(Its  last  and  largest  boon  to  social  man,) 
If  the  brute  Multitude  from  age  to  age, 
Wild  as  their  savage  ancestors, 

Go  irreclaimed  the  while, 
From  sire  to  son  transmitting  still 
In  undisturbed  descent, 
(A  sad  inheritance !) 
Their  errors,  and  their  crimes. 

in. 

Green  Island  of  the  West ! 

Thy  Sister  Kingdom  fear'd  not  this 

When  thine  exultant  shores 

Rung  far  and  wide  of  late, 

And  grateful  Dublin  first  beheld  her  King, 

First  of  thy  Sovereigns  he 
Who  visited  thy  shores  in  peace  and  joy. 

IV. 

Oh  what  a  joy  was  there ! 
In  loud  huzzahs  prolong'd, 
Surge  after  surge  the  tide 
Of  popular  welcome  rose  ; 
And  in  the  intervals  alone 
Of  that  tumultuous  sound  of  glad  acclaim 

Could  the  deep  cannon's  voice 
Of  duteous  gratulation,  tho'  it  spake 
In  thunder,  reach  the  ear. 
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From  every  tower  the  merry  bells  rung  round, 

Peal  hurrying  upon  peal, 
Till  with  the  still  reverberating  din 
The  walls  and  solid  pavement  seem'd  to  shake, 
And  every  bosom  with  the  tremulous  air 
Inhaled  a  dizzy  joy. 


v. 

Age  that  came  forth  to  gaze, 

That  memorable  day 

Felt  in  its  quicken'd  veins  a  pulse  like  youth  ; 
And  lisping  babes  were  taught  to  bless  their  King, 
And  grandsires  bade  the  children  treasure  up 
The  precious  sight ;  for  it  would  be  a  tale 

The  which  in  their  old  age 

Would  make  their  children's  children  gather  round 
Intent,  all  ears  to  hear. 


VI. 


Were  then  the  feelings  of  that  generous  time 

Ephemeral  as  the  joy  ? 
Pass'd  they  away  like  summer  clouds, 

Like  dreams  of  infancy, 
Like  glories  of  the  evening  firmament, 

Which  fade,  and  leave  no  trace  ? 
Merciful  Heaven,  oh  let  not  thou  the  hope 
Be  frustrate,  that  our  Sister  Isle  may  reap 

From  the  good  seed  then  sown 
Full  harvests  of  prosperity  and  peace  ; 
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That  perfect  union  may  derive  its  date 
From  that  auspicious  day, 
And  equitable  ages  thence 
Their  lasting  course  begin  ! 


VII. 

Green  Island  of  the  West, 

While  frantic  violence  delays 

That  happier  order,  still  must  thou  remain 

In  thine  own  baleful  darkness  wrapt ; 

As  if  the  Eye  divine, 

That  which  beholdeth  all,  from  thee  alone 
In  wrath  had  turn'd  away ! 

VIII. 

But  not  for  ever  thus  shalt  thou  endure, 

To  thy  reproach,  and  ours, 
Thy  misery,  and  our  shame ! 

For  Mercy  shall  go  forth 
To  stablish  Order,  with  an  arm'd  right  hand ; 

And  firm  Authority 

With  its  all-present  strength  control  the  bad, 
And  with  its  all-sufficient  shield 

Protect  the  innocent : 

The  first  great  duty  this  of  lawful  Power 

Which  holds  its  delegated  right  from  Heaven. 

IX. 

The  first  great  duty  this  ;  but  this  not  all, 
For  more  than  comes  within  the  scope 
Of  Power,  is  needed  here ; 
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More  than  to  watch  insidious  discontent, 
Curb,  and  keep  curb'd  the  treasonable  tongue, 
And  quell  the  madden'd  multitude  : 

Labours  of  love  remain ; . . . 

To  weed  out  noxious  customs  rooted  deep 

In  a  rank  soil,  and  long  left  seeding  there  ; 

Pour  balm  into  old  wounds,  and  bind  them  up ; 

Remove  remediable  ills, 

Improve  the  willing  mind, 

And  win  the  generous  heart. 

Afflicted  Country,  from  thyself 

Must  this  redemption  come, 

And  thou  hast  children  able  to  perform 

This  work  of  faith  and  hope. 

x. 

Oh  for  a  voice  which  might  recall 
To  their  deserted  hearths 
Thy  truant  sons !  a  voice 
Whose  virtuous  cogency 

Might  with  the  strength  of  duty  reach  their  souls ; 
A  strength  that  should  compel  entire  consent, 

And  to  their  glad  obedience  give 
The  impulse  and  the  force  of  free  good-will ! 

For  who  but  they  can  knit 

The  severed  links  of  that  appointed  chain, 

Which  when  in  just  cohesion  it  unites 

Order  to  order,  rank  to  rank, 

In  mutual  benefit, 
So  binding  heart  to  heart, 

It  then  connecteth  Earth  with  Heaven,  from  whence 
The  golden  links  depend. 
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XI. 


Nor  when  the  war  is  waged 

With  Error,  and  the  brood 

Of  Darkness,  will  your  aid 

Be  wanting  in  the  cause  of  Light  and  Love, 

Ye  Ministers  of  that  most  holy  Church 

Whose  firm  foundations  on  the  rock 

Of  Scripture  rest  secure ! 
What  tho'  the  Romanist,  in  numbers  strong, 

In  misdirected  zeal 
And  bigotry's  blind  force, 

Assail  your  Fortress  ;  though  the  sons  of  Schism 
Join  in  insane  alliance  with  that  old 

Inveterate  enemy, 
Weening  thereby  to  wreak 
Their  covenanted  hatred,  and  effect 

Your  utter  overthrow  : 
What  tho'  the  unbelieving  crew, 
For  fouler  purpose  aid  the  unnatural  league; 

And  Faction's  wolfish  pack 
Set  up  their  fiercest  yell,  to  augment 

The  uproar  of  assault : 
Clad  in  your  panoply  will  ye  be  found, 
Wielding  the  spear  of  Reason  with  the  sword 
Of  Scripture  girt ;  and  from  your  shield  of  Truth 

Such  radiance  shall  go  forth, 
As  when,  unable  to  sustain  its  beams 

On  Arthur's  arm  unveil'd, 
Earth-born  Orgoglio  reel'd,  as  if  with  wine; 
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And  from  her  many-headed  beast  cast  down 

Duessa  fell,  her  cup  of  sorcery  spilt, 

Her  three-crown'd  mitre  in  the  dust  devolved, 

And  all  her  secret  filthiness  exposed. 


xn. 

O  thou  fair  Island,  with  thy  Sister  Isle 

Indissolubly  link'd  for  weal  and  woe ; 

Partaker  of  her  present  power, 

Her  everlasting  fame ; 

Dear  pledges  hast  thou  rendered  and  received 
Of  that  eternal  union  !  Bedell's  grave 

Is  in  thy  keeping ;  and  with  thee 
Deposited,  doth  Taylor's  holy  dust 

Await  the  Archangel's  call. 

O  land  profuse  of  genius  and  of  worth, 

Largely  hast  thou  received,  and  largely  given  ! 

XIII. 

Green  Island  of  the  West, 

The  example  of  unspotted  Ormond's  faith 

To  thee  we  owe  ;  to  thee 

Boyle's  venerable  name : 

Berkley  the  wise,  the  good  : 

And  that  great  Orator  who  first 

Unmask'd  the  harlot  sorceress  Anarchy 

What  time,  in  Freedom's  borrowed  form  profaned, 

She  to  the  nations  round 
Her  draught  of  witchcraft  gave : 
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And  him  who  in  the  field 
O'erthrew  her  giant  offspring  in  his  strength, 
And  brake  the  iron  rod. 

Proud  of  such  debt, 
Rich  to  be  thus  indebted,  these, 

Fair  Island,  Sister  Queen 
Of  Ocean,  Ireland,  these  to  thee  we  owe. 

XIV. 

Shall  I  then  imprecate 
A  curse  on  them  that  would  divide 
Our  union  ? . .  Far  be  this  from  me,  O  Lord  ! 

Far  be  it !  What  is  man, 

That  he  should  scatter  curses  ?  . .  King  of  Kings, 
Father  of  all,  Almighty,  Governor 

Of  all  things,  unto  Thee 
Humbly  I  offer  up  our  holier  prayer  ! 

I  pray  Thee,  not  in  wrath 
But  in  thy  mercy,  to  confound 
These  men's  devices  !  Lord, 
Lighten  their  darkness  with  thy  Gospel  light, 
And  thus  abate  their  pride, 
Assuage  their  malice  thus  ! 
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COLLOQUY  X. 

CROSTHWAITE  CHURCH.— ST.  KENTIGERN. 


THOUGH  the  vale  of  Keswick  owes  little  of  its 
beauty  to  any  work  of  man,  the  position  of  its 
Church  is  singularly  fortunate.  It  stands  alone*, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  somewhat 
farther  from  the  foot  of  Skiddaw;  and  though 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  beautiful  village 
churches  of  Lincolnshire  and  the  West  of  Eng- 
land, there  are  few  in  these  northern  counties 
which  equal  it,  and  none  perhaps  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom  which  forms  a  finer  object  from 
the  surrounding  country. 

*  Some  of  the  oldest  and  finest  yew  trees  in  the  country 
stood  formerly  in  this  churchyard.  The  vicar  cut  them  down, 
thinking  the  wood  might  serve  to  make  a  pew  for  the  singers, 
. .  for  which  purpose  it  was  found  unserviceable,  when  too 
late.  One  of  them  grew  beside  the  school  house,  and  was  so 
large,  that  an  old  man,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  told  my 
excellent  friend,  whose  name  I  now  write  with  regret  as  the 
late  Sir  George  Beaumont,  he  had  seen  all  the  boys,  some 
forty  in  number,  perched  at  one  time  upon  its  boughs. 
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Scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  tliere 
stood,  some  few  years  ago,  a  little  grove  of  firs, 
the  loss  of  which  is  one  of  the  many  injuries 
that  the  vale  has  suffered  since  I  became  one 
of  its  inhabitants.  They  stood  by  the  road 
side  just  at  an  elbow  of  the  river  Greta,  cover- 
ing a  mean  and  deserted  building,  which  had 
formerly  been  a  Quakers'  Meeting  House,  and 
is  now  converted  to  the  better  purpose  of  a 
National  School  for  girls.  It  is  seldom  that 
any  common  plantation  adds  a  grace  to  the 
country,  though  to  the  ease  with  which  it  may 
deform  it,  some  of  these  mountains  bear  lament- 
able witness ;  but  these  fir  trees,  planted  as  they 
were,  merely  because  the  nook  of  ground  where- 
on they  stood  between  the  road  and  the  river 
was  not  worth  cultivating,  could  not  have  been 
more  happily  placed  by  the  most  judicious 
hand.  From  whatever  side  you  looked  over 
the  landscape  they  were  conspicuous ;  in  sum- 
mer by  their  darker  hue,  in  winter  by  their  only 
verdure.  Standing  about  midway  between  the 
town  and  the  church,  they  were  a  spot  on 
which  the  eye  rested,  and  many  a  sketch  book 
will  have  preserved  them  as  one  of  the  features 
of  the  vale. 

An   injury  of  the  same  kind  was  committed 
some  few  years   earlier,   at  the   upper   end   of 
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Der  went  water,  near  Lodore.  There  was  a  birch 
grove  there  which  covered  a  small  piece  of  flat, 
worthless  ground,  and  which  had  manifestly 
been  planted  by  some  one  of  gentle  spirit,  who 
feeling  how  greatly  such  a  grove  in  that  place 
would  embellish  one  of  the  loveliest  scenes  in 
England,  prepared  for  those  who  should  come 
after  him  a  pleasure  which  he  could  partake 
only  in  anticipation.  No  stranger  who  had  any 
real  perception  of  those  beauties  which  so  many 
strangers  come  here  to  behold,  ever  noticed 
that  grove  without  an  expression  of  delight. 
The  trees  were  in  their  full  growth,  .  .  perhaps 
of  fourscore  years  standing ;  the  bark  rent  and 
rugged  as  that  of  the  cork  tree,  at  the  lower 
part  of  their  trunks,  and  silvery  all  above.  They 
reached  to  the  water's  edge,  in  a  little  level  bay 
which  is  overspread  with  water-lilies  and  reeds. 
From  the  lake  you  saw  their  light  and  graceful 
heads  between  you  and  the  crags :  on  the  shore 
they  formed  a  grateful  and  refreshing  shade  in  a 
sultry  day,  which  I  have  frequently  enjoyed,  for 
the  road  lay  through  them.  In  the  whole  circuit 
of  Der  went  water  there  was  not  a  more  beautiful 
spot  than  that  bay  while  the  grove  was  standing  ; 
and  I  believe  no  one  who  remembers  what  it 
was  ever  passes  it  now,  without  breathing  some- 
thing like  a  malediction  upon  those  by  whose 
VOL.  i.  x 
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orders  it  was  felled.  This  was  more  vexatious 
than  the  destruction  of  the  fir  grove,  because  the 
pecuniary  value  of  the  trees  could  have  been 
of  no  consequence  to  the  absent  proprietor,  and 
if  he  had  known  their  value  as  they  stood,  it  may 
be  believed,  no  consideration  would  have  induced 
him  to  sacrifice  them. 

The  Church  was  built  in  an  age  when  dura- 
bility was  regarded  as  an  important  consideration 
in  such  structures.  It  is  a  large,  unornamented, 
substantial  edifice,  with  buttresses,  battlements, 
and  a  square  tower ;  and  having  stood  for  cen- 
turies, by  God's  blessing  it  may  stand  for  centuries 
to  come.  On  a  nearer  view,  you  perceive  that 
it  has  suffered  something  by  the  substitution  of 
slates  for  lead  upon  the  roof,  an  alteration  which 
was  made  some  few  years  ago,  when  the  build- 
ing underwent  a  repair.  Alice  de  Romley, 
heiress  of  Egremont  and  Skipton,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  or  of  his  successor,  married 
the  Lord  of  Allerdale,  gave  it  to  Fountains 
Abbey,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  person 
by  whom  it  was  founded  and  endowed.  It  was 
soon  afterwards  appropriated  to  that  monastery, 
the  collation  being  reserved  to  the  Bishops  of 
Carlisle.  William  Fitz  Duncan,  the  husband  of 
this  Alice,  was  son  to  the  Earl  of  Murray,  and 
brother  to  David  King  of  Scotland ;  and  this 
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may  perhaps  explain  why  the  church  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Scotch  St.  Kentigern,  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  and  patron  saint  of  that  cathedral,  a 
personage  now  utterly  forgotten  here,  in  the 
parish  \vhere,  during  so  many  generations,  his 
festival  used  to  be  celebrated  on  the  13th  of 
January.  Here  followeth  his  legend, . .  it  is  a 
better  word  than  history  for  such  tales.  Hagio- 
logists  have  related  it  without  scruple,  and  during 
many  ages  it  was  believed  without  hesitation. 

The  Saint  in  question  was,  as  the  Romance 
says  of  Merlin,  son  of  the  Devil,  a  gentleman 
on  his  mother's  side  :  his  mother  Thametes,  or 
Thenis,  being  the  daughter  of  King  Lot  of 
Lowthean  and  Orkenay,  (a  personage  well  known 
in  the  annals  of  the  Round  Table,)  by  Anna, 
daughter  to  Uther  Pendragon,  and  half  sister 
to  King  Arthur.  A  more  illustrious  stock  could 
hardly  be  found  in  chivalrous  genealogy.  The 
time  of  his  birth  has  been  fixed  in  the  year  514, 
and  his  nativity,  '  admirable  for  the  strangeness 
of  it,'  says  Father  Cressy,  has  been  celebrated 
by  many  ancient  writers.  King  Lot  it  seems 
was  at  that  time  a  Pagan,  and  his  Queen  little 
better,  for  their  daughter  grew  up  in  idolatry ; 
she  had  opportunity,  however,  of  hearing  fre- 
quent sermons,  and,  becoming  a  convert,  observed 

x  2 
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the  precepts  of  Christianity  as  diligently  as   if 
she  had  been  baptized. 

The  young  Princess  was  a  person  of  singular 
beauty,  and  more  singular  devotion.  Of  all  that 
she  heard  from  her  religious  teacher,  there  was 
nothing  which  so  strongly  impressed  her  imagi- 
nation as  the  maternity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ; 
insomuch  that,  (in  the  words*  of  the  legend,) 
with  a  presumptuous  boldness  and  a  womanish 
temerity,  she  desired  and  longed  to  resemble  her 
in  this,  and  even  made  it  the  object  of  her 
prayers.  After  awhile  she  found  unequivocal 
symptoms  that  her  desire  had  been  accomplished. 
How,  or  when,  or  by  whom  she  had  conceived, 
was  what,  according  to  her  solemn  and  constant 
asseveration,  she  knew  not.  That  it  must  have 
been  by  a  man,  John  of  Tynmouth,  whom  Cap- 

*  '  Maria  Virginis  integritatem  fcecundam  venerando  ad- 
'  mirans  et  diligens,  prcesumptuosd  audacid  et  quadam  temeri- 
'  tate  feminid,  in  conceptu  et  partu  illi  assimilari,  et  earn 
'  imitari  desiderans,  assiduis  precibus  Regem  cceloruin  et 
'  Dominum  super  hoc  deprecari  sespius  ccepit.  Elapso  demum 
'  temporis  spatio  inventa  est  ilia  in  utero  habens ;  et  magni- 
'  ficans  Deum,  desiderium  suum  adimpletum  esse  simpliciter 
*  credebat.  Quod  eitim  in  ea  natum  est,  de  complexu  humano 
'  suscepit,  sedipsa  multoties  asseruit,  etjuramento  constrinxit, 
'  quod  a  quo,  vel  quando,  aut  quomodo  conceperit,  in  con- 
'  scientia  non  habebat' — Acta  SS.  Jan.  t.  i.  p.  816. 
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grave  quotes,  has  not  scrupled  to  affirm ;  but 
he  says  it  is  folly  to  inquire  who  ploughed  and 
sowed  the  land,  seeing  that  through  God's  bless- 
ing on  the  increase  such  excellent  fruit  was 
brought  forth.  Scandal,  however,  (for  scandal 
there  was  even  in  the  days  of  the  Saints,)  fixed 
upon  Eugenius  III.,  King  of  the  Scots,  for  the 
father.  But  even  scandal  did  not  impeach*  the 
sincerity  of  her  declarations,  which  was  proved 
beyond  all  doubt  by  the  miracles  that  ensued. 

There  was  a  severe  law  among  the  Picts,  that 
any  damsel  who  was  convicted  of  committing 
folly  in  her  father's  house,  should  be  thrown  from 
the  summit  of  Dunpelder,  one  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  that  country,  and  that  the  seducer 
should  lose  his  head.  To  that  summit  Thametes 
was  carried,  protesting  her  innocence,  and  with 
prayers  and  tears,  lifting  up  her  hands  to  heaven 
for  deliverance.  Her  protestations  were  in  vain ; 
not  so  her  prayers :  for  by  miraculous  interpo- 

*  It  is  however  impeached  by  the  polemical  and  Jesuitical 
historian  F.  Alford,  alias  Griffith,  who,  when  he  says  of 
Eugenius,  that  '  pater  passim  creditur,'  adds,  '  Notus  ctiam 
4  foeminarnm  genius,  qit&magnis  nominibussna  crimina  solent 
'  dealbare.  Quicqnid  sit,  Kentigerni  sanctitatem  Deus  multo 
'  miraculo  illustravit,  et  rosas  inter  spinas  nasci  posse  ostendit. 
4  Nee  de  parente  altero  multum  curandum.' — Annales  Ec- 
clesiae  Anglo-Saxonioe,  t.  ii.  p.  20. 
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sition,  when  she  was  thrown  over  the  precipice, 
she    descended   upon   the   wings   of  the    wind, 
like  the  Tuscan  Virgin  Clusia,  or  Pysche,  in  .the 
most  beautiful  of  classic   fables,    and   alighted 
unhurt,   having    neither    experienced    fear    nor 
danger   in   the    descent.     Your   true   Pagan   in 
ecclesiastical  Romance  cares  as  little  for  miracles 
as  Pantaloon  in  a  Pantomime.    King  Lot  and  his 
people   agreed   that  she  had   been   saved  from 
death  by  Christian  enchantments ;    and  at  the 
command  of  this  relentless  father  she  was  taken 
out   several   miles   to  sea,  put  into   a  leathern 
coracle,    and   set   adrift.      But    the  winds   and 
waves  were  more  merciful   than  man:  He  who 
rules  them  was  her   protector  ;    in  shorter  time 
than  the  passage  could  have  Jbeen  performed  by 
any  art  of  navigation,  she  came   to  land  at  a 
place   called   Collenros   or  Culros*,  and   there, 
without  human  help,  she  brought  forth  a  son. 

A  remarkable  personage  was  at  that  time 
dwelling  in  a  monastery  at  Collenros,  Servan 
was  his  name :  his  mother  Alpia  was  daughter 
to  a  king  of  Arabia,  and  Obeth  his  father  was 

*  F.  Alford  (T.  ii.  p.  20)  places  this  upon  the  Firth  of 
Forth:  '  hie  habes  Kentigerni  natalem  locum,  ad  Bodotrice 
'  eestuarium,  quod  Laudoniam  a  Fifd  dividit.  Ibi  Colenros 
*  olim,  ubi  forte  nunc  Coldingham:  quern  locum  Beda  Coludi 
'  urbem,  Ptolomceus  Colaneam,  vocavit  in  Laudonice  regione' 
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king  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  This  holy  Philis- 
tine was  a  Saint  of  approved  prowess  and  great 
good  nature ;  had  slain  a  dragon  in  single  com- 
bat, turned  water  into  wine,  and  once,  when  a 
hospitable  poor  man  killed  his  only  pig  to  enter- 
tain him  and  his  religious  companions,  he  supt 
upon  the  pork,  and  restored  the  pig  to  life  next 
morning ;  a  palingenesia  this  which  the  eternal 
and  unfortunate  boar  Serimner  undergoes  every 
day  in  Valhalla,  and  which  the  Saints  of  St. 
Servan's  age,  particularly  the  Scotch,  British, 
and  Irish  Saints,  frequently  exhibited  to  the 
great  profit  and  edification  of  their  hosts.  At 
the  hour  when  Thametes  was  driven  on  shore, 
and  safely  delivered  on  the  beach,  this  holy  per- 
sonage heard  the  song  of  angels  rejoicing  in  the 
air,  and  thereby  understood  what  had  happened. 
So  he  hastened  to  the  sea-side,  and  finding  there 
the  mother  and  the  new-born  babe,  saluted  the 
infant  with  these  words ;  '  Blessed  art  thou,  my 
*  beloved,  who  comest  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ! ' 
Without  delay  he  took  them  home  to  his  con- 
vent, and  baptized  them  both,  naming  the  boy 
Kientiern,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  Chief 
Lord,  and  which,  by  a  slight  alteration,  has  be- 
come Kentiofern.  But  because  the  child  as  he 

O 

grew  up  excelled  his  fellow-scholars  in  learning, 
docility,  and  all  good  qualities,  St.  Servan  used 
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to  call  him  Mungo,  .being  a  term  of  endearment 
in  what  was  then  the  language  of  that  country ; 
and  by  this  name  he  was  afterwards  more  fre- 
quently invoked  than  by  that  which  he  received 
in  baptism. 

In  the  age  to  which  this  legend  relates,  and  in 
that  also  in  which  it  was  written,  monasteries 
were  the  only  schools.  The  other  boys,  seeing 
that  Kentigern  was  a  favourite,  hated  him  for 
that  reason,  and  endeavoured  by  many  malicious 
tricks  to  bring  him  into  disgrace.  St.  Servan 
had  a  tame  robin,  who  used  to  feed  from  his 
hand,  perch  upon  his  head  or  shoulder  while  he 
was  reading  or  praying,  and  flutter  its  wings 
and  sing  as  if  bearing  part  in  his  devotions. 
The  young  villains  one  day  twisted  its  head  off, 
and  accused  Kentigern  of  having  killed  it.  To 
prove  his  innocence,  he  made  a  cross  upon  the 
head  and  put  it  on  again,  and  the  bird  was 
nothing  the  worse  for  what  it  had  undergone. 
It  was  &  rule  in  the  monastery  that  every  boy 
should  take  his  turn  for  a  week  to  attend  the 
fires  at  night  before  they  retired  to  rest,  lest  the 
nocturnal  service  should  at  any  time  be  left  un- 
performed for  want  of  light.  One  night  in 
Kentigern's  week,  after  he  had  as  usual  duly 
performed ,  this  duty,  the  envious  boys  put  out 
all  the  fires.  At  the  proper  hour  he  awoke,  and 
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perceiving  what  had  been  done,  gathered  a  hazel 
bough,  breathed  upon  it,  set  it  on  fire,  and  then 
lit  the  candles.  One  more  attempt  was  made  to 
bring  shame  upon  him.  The  cook  of  the  convent 
died  and  was  buried  ;  and  the  day  after  the  burial 
the  malicious  scholars  so  far  prevailed  upon  St. 
Servau  that  he  ordered  Kentigern  upon  his  obedi- 
ence to  raise  him  from  the  dead ;  which,  as  so 
discrete  a  person  consented  to  requireit,  seems 
to  have  been  thought  not  an  unreasonable  exer- 
cise for  one  who  was  preparing  to  graduate  as  a 
Saint.  The  obedient  cook  came  out  of  his  grave 
at  the  call,  and  edified  all  the  convent  by  an 
account  of  what  he  had  seen  in  the  other  world. 

Kentigern,  however,  who  was  now  grown  up, 
thought  it  time  to  depart  from  a  place  where 
his  presence  excited  so  many  evil  feelings;  and 
knowing  by  revelation  that  this  intention  was 
conformable  to  the  will  of  Providence,  he  stole 
away.  The  way  which  he  took  brought  him  to 
the  river  Mallena;  a  high  tide  had  caused  the 
stream  to  overflow,  so  that  it  would  have  been 
impassable,  if  that  same  Power  who  opened  a 
way  through  the  Red  Sea  for  the  Children  of 
Israel  had  not  made  the  waters  retire  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  leave  a  dry  path  for  him. 
Presently  afterwards  he  crost  a  little  salt-water 
inlet  by  a  bridge  ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  over, 
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than  the  waters  flowed  in  in  such  abundance  as  to 
destroy  that  passage  for  evermore,  and  the  Mal- 
lena  was  forced  out  of  its  own  channel  into  that 
of  the  Ledon.  Just  as  this  change  was  effected 
St.  Servan  reached  the  bank  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitive,  and  seeing  him  on  the  opposite  side,  he 
cried  out,  '  Oh  my  child,  light  of  mine  eyes,  and 
1  staff  of  my  old  age,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me ! 
•*  Remember  how  I  took  thee,  even  from  thy 
'mother's  womb,  and  cherished  thee,  and  in- 

*  structed  thee,  till  this  day !    Forsake  not  thou 
'  my  grey  hairs  ! '   The  young  Saint  wept  at  his 
words,  and  answered,   '  My  Father,  thou  seest 
'  that   what  I   have  done  is  God's  will,  which 

*  we    cannot    change,    but    must    of   necessity 

*  obey.'    St.  Servan  then  besought  him  to  open  a 
way  again  through  the  waters  by  his   prayers, 
'  that  I  may  come  to  thee,'  he  said,  '  and  become 

*  a  son  instead  of  a  father,  a  disciple  instead  of 
'  a  master,  and  attend  upon  thee  as  thy  com- 
'  panion  till  the  end  of  my  life.'     But  Kentigern 
with  many  tears  made  answer,   '  Return,  I  be- 
'  seech  thee,  O  my  Father !  instruct  thy  scholars 

*  by  precept  and  example,  and  correct  them  by 
1  discipline.     He  by  whom  good  actions  are  re- 
'  warded   will  requite  thee  for  all  the  benefits 
'  which  thou  hast  conferred  upon  me.      Thou 
'  hast  fought  the  good  fight,  and  hast  completed 
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'  thy  course.  I  must  go  whither  he  hath  sent 
'  me  who  hath  set  me  apart  for  his  service  from 
1  my  mother's  womb.'  So  they  mutually  gave 
each  other  a  blessing,  and  parted  for  ever  in  this 
world.  ..They  who  can  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
monastic  romance,  will  feel  that  this  situation  is 
beautifully  conceived. 

The  man  of  God  proceeding  on  his  appointed 
way,  took  up  his  abode  at  Glasgow,  and  there 
obtained  such   reputation  for  his  learning   and 
holiness  of  life,  that  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  upon  the  appointment  of  the  king  and 
clergy  of  Cumbria,  he  was  consecrated  to  the 
episcopal  office  by  an  Irish  Bishop,  according  to 
the  usage  of  the   British   and   Scottish    Chris- 
tians in  those  days.     His  diocese  included  the 
whole  Cumbrian  kingdom,  which  extended  from 
the   Roman  Wall  to  the    Firth   of  Forth,    and 
from  sea  to  sea;  and  his  cathedral  was  in  the 
city  of  Glasgow.      Applying  himself  forthwith 
to  his  episcopal  duties,  we  are  told  that  he  con- 
verted  the   unbaptized,   brought   back   heretics 
and   relapsed  heathens  to  the  faith,  destroyed 
idols,  built  churches,  and  determined  the  boun- 
daries of  parishes,  performing  his  visitations  not 
on   horseback,  but  afoot,   after   the   manner   of 
the  apostles.     His  manner  of  life  meantime  was 
of  the  most  hagi-heroical  austerity.      He  wore 
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a  most  rough  cilice  next  his  skin,  and  over  it 
a  garment  of  goat-skins,  with  a  close  hood  or 
cowl,  a  white  alb,  and  a  stole.  His  crozier  was 
neither  finely  wrought,  nor  ornamented  with  gold 
and  jewels ;  a  plain  staff  like  a  shepherd's  crook 
contented  him,  and  he  had  ever  a  manual  in  his 
hand,  ready  for  his  office.  He  slept  always  in  a 
stone  which  was  hollowed  like  a  coffin,  and  with 
a  stone  for  his  pillow ;  and  rising  from  a  short 
sleep,  used  to  immerse  himself  to  the  neck  in 
cold  water  while  he  chanted  the  whole  psalter. 
Throughout  his  whole  life  he  abstained  from 
meat  and  fermented  liquor;  and  it  was  only 
every  third  or  fourth  day  that  he  broke  his  fast, 
taking  bread  and  milk,  or  butter,  or  cheese. 
During  Lent  he  withdrew  from  all  human  society 
into  the  wilderness,  and  either  lived  upon  wild 
roots,  or  by  divine  assistance  fasted  the  whole 
forty  days.  On  Good  Friday  he  passed  the 
night  and  day  in  frequent  genuflexions,  scourg- 
ing his  bare  body ;  and  on  Easter  Eve,  till  the 
very  hour  of  the  Resurrection,  he  remained  hid- 
den in  a  sepulchre,  except  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  divine  service,  and  employed  the  whole 
time  in  the  supererogatory  good  work  of  flagel- 
lating himself. 

Such  monastic  virtues  were  of  course  rewarded 
with  an  abundant  display  of  monastic  miracles 
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Sometimes  while  he  was  officiating,  a  snow  white 
dove,  whose  bill  shone  like  burnished  gold,  was 
seen  to  settle  upon  his  head.  Frequently  that 
head  was  veiled  in  the  brightness  of  a  cloud  of 
glory,  and  sometimes  his  whole  body  was  so 
glorified  that  it  appeared  like  a  pillar  of  fire,  the 
effulgence  whereof  blinded  the  beholders.  At 
other  times  when  he  was  performing  mass,  the 
odour  of  his  living  sanctity  was  diffused  through 
the  church,  healing  various  diseases,  and  filling 
all  who  were  present  with  ineffable  delight. 
During  a  season  of  scarcity  he  gave  away  the 
whole  of  his  seed-corn  to  the  poor,  and  sowed 
his  fields  with  sand,  nothing  doubting  but  that 
God  would  provide  a  harvest ;  and  in  answer  to 
his  faith  it  proved  a  most  luxuriant  crop  of  the 
finest  wheat.  The  better  to  eschew  idleness  he 
worked  in  the  fields  himself,  and  not  having  oxen 
for  the  plough,  he  called  stags  from  the  forest, 
who  came  in  obedience,  and  bowed  their  necks 
to  the  yoke.  After  the  day's  work  was  done 
they  returned  to  their  lair,  and  came  again  duly 
when  their  services  were  wanted.  A  wolf  one 
day  took  the  liberty  of  eating  one  of  the  team. 
When  St.  Kentigern  heard  of  this  misdeed,  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  towards  the  forest,  and 
commanded  the  culprit  to  appear  before  him 
forthwith,  and  make  satisfaction  for  his  offence. 
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The  Wolf  immediately  came  running,  and  howl- 
ing piteously  in  fear.  The  Saint,  however, 
more  merciful  than  Isgrim  expected,  only  con- 
demned him  to  take  the  stag's  place  in  the 
team,  and  perform  his  share  of  work  for  that 
season :  accordingly  the  wolf  was  yoked  with 
the  remaining  stags,  and  having  ploughed 
nine  good  acres  (Scotch  measure)  was  dis- 
charged. 

This  silly  legend  occurs   more  than  once  in 
the  Acts   of  the  Saints,  but  here  in  the  life  of 
St.  Kentigern  it  may  be  forgiven,  for  the  sake 
of  a  beautiful  passage  [  which   accompanies   it. 
Many   persons   coming  to  witness    and   admire 
the  extraordinary   sight   of  a  wolf  yoked   with 
stags  and  drawing  a  plough,  the  Saint  said  unto 
them,    l    Men   and   brethren,    why   marvel   ye? 
'  Before  man  became  disobedient  to  his  Maker, 
'  not  animals  alone,  but  even  the  elements  them- 
'  selves  obeyed  him.     Now,  alas,  because  of  his 
'  prevarication,  all  things  are  changed.     The  lion 
1  rends  him,  the  wolf  devours,  the  serpent  bites ; 
'  water  drowns,  fire  burns,  air  infects,  earth  it- 
'  self,  as  if  it  were   made   iron,  oftentimes  de- 
'  stroys  him  by  famine ;  and  as  the  height  and 
c  consummation  of  all  evil,  man  not  only  rages 
'  against  man,  but,  by  committing  sin,  becomes 
'  his  own  worst  enemy.     But  inasmuch  as  many 
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'  holy  men  are  found  perfect  before  the  Lord  in 

*  innocence,  and  pure  obedience,  in  holiness,  in 
'  the  love  of  God,  in  faith  and  in  justice,  they  as 
'  it  were  recover  the  ancient  right  of  natural  do- 
'  minion,  having  authority  over  creatures,   and 

*  elements,  and  diseases  and  death.' 

It  happened  once  that  St.  Kentigern,  having 
distributed  in  alms  the  whole  of  his  stores,  was 
in  want  of  provisions  for  his  own  monastery, 
and  applied  for  assistance  to  Morken,  or  Mark, 
the  king  of  that  petty  kingdom.  This  personage 
appears  not  to  have  been  the  same  sovereign 
by  whom  the  Saint  was  invited  to  his  episcopal 
office ;  for  supposing  that  if  the  Bishop  could 
work  miracles  he  had  no  occasion  for  any  human 
succour,  and  jesting  irreverently  upon  that  sup- 
position, he  bade  him  cast  his  cares  upon  the 
Lord  and  look  to  him  for  support :  for  thus  he 
exhorted  others  to  do,  and  it  became  him  now 
to  put  his  own  lessons  in  practice.  '  Thou 
'  fearest  God,'  said  the  profane  Prince,  '  and 
'  keepest  his  commandments,  yet  thou  art  desti- 
'  tute  of  all  good  things,  and  even  in  want  of 

*  necessary  food  :  whereas  I, . .  who  neither  seek 
'  the  kingdom  of  God  nor  his  righteousness, . .  I 
'  am  in  prosperity  and  plenty.     Thy  faith  there- 
'  fore  is  plainly  fallacious,  and  that  which  thou 

*  preachest   is  proved   to   be  false.'     Kentigern 
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reasoned  with  him,  but  to  no  effect,  and  Morken 
broke  off  the  conversation  by  pointing-  to  his 
granaries,  and  telling  him  in  mockery  he  was 
welcome  to  all  that  they  contained,  provided  he 
could  remove  it  to  his  own  dwelling-place  by 
faith  alone,  without  human  assistance.  The 
Saint  took  him  at  his  word,  and  lifting  up  his 
hands,  called  upon  the  Lord  in  prayer.  Behold, 
the  Clyde  which  was  then  flowing  quietly  beside 
them,  rose  suddenly  and  overflowed  its  banks, 
spread  round  the  granaries,  floated  them  from 
their  foundations,  bore  them  down  the  stream, 
and  deposited  them  at  the  Saint's  abode  at 
Mollingdenar,  the  granaries  being  nothing  the 
worse  for  the  removal,  and  not  a  grain  of  the 
corn  wet.  It  must  have  been  a  grand  sight  to 
have  seen  them  shoot  the  falls ! 

So  far  was  this  great  miracle  from  producing 
any  good  effect  upon  the  incorrigible  King 
Morken,  that  it  only  made  the  Saint  an  object 
of  his  hatred,  and  one  day  he  kicked  him  with 
such  violence  that  the  blow  brought  him  to  the 
ground.  Saints  were  not  persons  to  be  injured 
with  impunity ;  the  offending  foot  swelled,  and 
the  tumour  became  so  painful,  that  in  no  long 
time  it  produced  death.  Kentigern  found  his 
own  life  in  danger  from  the  kinsmen  of  the 
deceased,  and  withdrawing  from  Cumbria,  tra- 
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veiled  toward   Menevia,   where   St.  David  was 
then  flourishing  in  the  full  blossom  of  holiness. 
On  the  way  he  converted  many  Pagans  at  Caer 
Leon,    and   built    a    church    there ;  .  .  whether 
Chester,  or  Caer  Leon  upon  the  Usk,  be  meant, 
has  not  been  determined,  both  places  lying  in 
his  way.     After  he  had   sojourned   some   time 
with  the  great  Saint  of  "Wales,  Cadwallon,  King 
of  that  country,  gave   him   ground  whereon  to 
erect  a  monastery,  at  a  place  called   Elgy,   or 
Elwy,   where  he  established  an   episcopal   see, 
and  raised  such  a  community  as  never  existed 
but  in  the  golden  days  of  monachism.     He  had 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-five  brethren  there  under 
his  absolute  authority ;   three  hundred  of  these 
were  uneducated   men,  whose   office   it  was  to 
till   the   lands   and    tend   the    cattle    belonging 
to   the    convent;    three    hundred   more  of   the 
same  description  were  employed  within  the  build- 
ing in  preparing  food  and  other  domestic  con- 
cerns; the  remaining  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five   were   literates,   whose   business   it   was  to 
perform  divine  service.     They  were  divided  into 
companies  or  watches ;  when  one  set  had  finished 
their  service,  another  was  ready  immediately  to 
begin,  so   that  an  everlasting  course  of  prayer 
and  thanksgiving  was  kept  up  without  intermis- 
sion night  and  day.     Laus  perpetua  this  ever- 
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lasting  service  is  called;  and  the  perfection  of 
monastic  life,  as  far  as  relates  to  worship,  can  be 
carried  no  farther. 

Here  it  happened  one  night  that,  having, 
according  to  his  custom,  recited  the  whole  psal- 
ter while  up  to  his  neck  in  cold  water,  he  felt 
thoroughly  chilled,  and  requested  a  favourite 
disciple  to  bring  him  some  fire.  The  youth 
ran  to  the  hearth,  and  not  finding  a  chafing- 
dish,  nor  anything  to  answer  the  same  purpose, 
at  hand,  took  the  hot  coals  in  the  skirts  of  his 
habit,  and  carried  them  safely  to  his  master  by 
virtue  of  faith.  This  was  the  disciple  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  that  see,  and  left  it  his  own  name 
of  St.  Asaph.  During  his  abode  here  Kenti- 
gern  saw  the  soul  of  St.  David  escorted  by  a 
multitude  of  angels  to  the  gate  of  Paradise,  at 
which  our  Saviour  himself  met  and  welcomed 
him ! 

Kentigern  went  seven  times  from  Elwy  to 
Rome,  where  his  consecration  was  confirmed 
by  Pope  Gregory,  the  spiritual  Apostle  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons ;  that  pontiff,  it  is  added,  acknow- 
ledging that  Kentigern  had  been  called  to  the 
episcopal  office  by  the  Providence  of  God,  but 
nevertheless  being  *  hardly  persuaded  to  supply 

*  '  Sanctus  vero  Papa  ilium  virum  Dei  et  Spiritus  Sancti 
'  gratia  plenum  intelligens,   consecrationem    ejus,   quam  a 
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the  informalities  of  the  ceremony.  At  length 
Rederech,  a  new  king  of  Cumbria,  who  had 
been  baptized  in  Ireland  by  the  disciples  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  who  hoped,  by  restoring  Chris- 
tianity in  his  kingdom,  to  remove  the  famine 
and  other  calamities  with  which  it  had  been 
visited  because  of  the  apostacy  of  the  people, 
invited  him  back  to  Glasgow.  Accordingly 
the  Saint  returned,  leaving  St.  Asaph  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  Wales,  and  taking  with  him  six 
hundred  and  sixty  of  his  monks.  King  Rede- 
rech came  out  to  meet  him,  with  a  great  mul- 
titude of  people,  and  with  more  in  company 
than  either  he  or  the  people  were  aware  of. 
Kentigern,  however,  knew  who  were  present; 
and  having  given  his  blessing  to  the  king  and 
his  countrymen,  he  raised  his  voice,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  commanded  all  those  who 
envied  the  salvation  of  men,  and  resisted  God's 
word,  to  depart  forthwith,  that  they  might  be 
no  hindrance  to  them  who  should  believe.  In- 
continently, in  the  sight  of  all,  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  wicked  Spirits,  horrible  to  behold 
both  for  their  stature  and  shape,  fled  away  from 

*  Deo,  noverat  provenisse,  confirmavit :  ipsoque  multoties  pe- 
'  tente,  et  vix  impetrante,  quee  deerant  consecrationi  ejus 
'  supplens,  in  opus  ministerii  a  Spiritu  Sancto  illi  injitncti 
'  destinavit.' — Acta  SS.  Jan.  t.  i.  p.  819. 
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the  company.  The  Saint  failed  not  to  take 
advantage  of  the  awe  which  this  miracle  excited, 
telling  the  people  they  had  now  with  their  own 
eyes  seen  what  the  Spirits  were  by  whom  they 
were  seduced  to  adore  dumb  Idols,  or  the 
senseless  Elements,  which  were  creatures  ap- 
pointed by  God  for  their  use  and  service.  Wo- 
den himself,  he  said,  had  been  but  a  mortal 
man,  whose  body  was  reduced  to  dust,  and 
whose  soul  was  now  lying  in  hell  fire,  there  to 
be  tormented  for  ever.  He  then  proceeded  to 
instruct  the  willing  and  believing  multitude ; 
and  while  he  was  preaching,  the  ground  whereon 
he  stood  marvellously  elevated  itself  under  him, 
and  formed  a  high  hillock  in  the  midst  of  a 
plain  field  called  Holdelin. 

All  things  now  succeeded  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent. The  people  believed,  the  earth  yielded 
its  fruits,  the  kingdom  prospered ;  the  Queen, 
who  had  long  been  barren,  brought  forth  a  son, 
by  virtue  of  his  prayers,  and  that  son  lived  to 
excel  all  his  predecessors  in  holiness  and  in 
temporal  prosperity.  St.  Kentigern  converted 
the  Picts  of  Galloway,  and  the  country  of  Alba- 
nia, and  sent  missionaries  to  the  Orkneys,  Nor- 
way, and  Iceland.  Wherever  he  went  the  blind 
received  sight,  and  the  dumb  spake,  and  the 
ears  of  the  deaf  were  opened ;  the  lame  recovered 
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the  use  of  their  limbs,  and  the  paralytic  their 
strength ;  lepers  were  healed,  and  devils  were 
cast  out.  There  was  healing  in  the  crumbs 
which  fell  from  his  hand,  and  in  the  drops  from 
his  cup,  and  in  the  touch  of  his  garments ;  yea, 
the  sick  who  came  within  the  shadow  of  his 
body  were  restored  to  health.  Rain  and  hail 
and  snow,  (not  to  mention  a  Scotch  mist,)  how- 
ever heavily  they  were  falling  all  around,  never 
touched  him  or  any  part  of  his  apparel,  feeling 
as  strong  a  power  of  repulsion  in  his  sanctity,  as 
in  the  curse  of  Kehama,  and  that  power  even 
acted  as  an  umbrella  for  all  his  disciples  who 
accompanied  him. 

Austere  and  perfect  as  St.  Kentigern  was,  he 
was  indulgent  to  human  frailty.  Queen  Lan- 
gueth,  the  wife  of  Rederech,  was  unfaithful  to 
her  husband's  bed,  and,  in  the  blindness  of  her 
adulterous  passion,  gave  her  paramour  a  ring 
which  the  King  had  entrusted  to  her  keeping, 
and  which  he  was  indiscreet  enough  to  wear 
publicly.  Rederech,  being  informed  of  this,  took 
the  noble  out  hunting,  and  retired  with  him 
apart  after  the  heat  of  the  chase,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Clyde,  where  the  adulterer,  unsuspicious 
of  danger,  fell  asleep  in  the  shade.  The  King 
then  saw  the  fatal  ring  upon  his  finger,  and  upon 
this  full  proof  of  guilt,  hardly  could  refrain  from 
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killing  him  upon  the  spot.  He  contented  him- 
self, however,  for  the  present,  with  drawing  the 
ring  gently  off,  threw  it  into  the  river,  and  on 
his  return  to  the  palace  called  sternly  upon  the 
Queen  to  produce  it.  She  sent  for  it  secretly 
with  all  speed  to  her  paramour ;  and  when  it  was 
not  forthcoming,  all  that  the  intercession  of  the 
nobles  could  obtain  for  her  was  only  a  respite  of 
three  days  before  she  should  be  put  to  death. 
The  miserable  Queen,  who  saw  that  there  was 
no  other  hope  of  deliverance,  dispatched  a  trusty 
messenger  to  Kentigern,  confessing  her  guilt, 
and  entreating  him  to  provide  a  way  for  her 
escape.  There  was  no  occasion  for  this  mes- 
senger to  deliver  his  errand ;  it  had  already  been 
revealed  to  the  Saint,  and  that  holy  man  bade 
him  go  to  the  Clyde,  throw  a  hook  and  line  in 
the  water,  and  bring  him  the  first  fish  which  he 
should  catch.  A  salmon  was  presently  taken, 
from  whose  inside  he  took  the  ring,  and  sent  it 
to  the  poor  penitent  adulteress,  who  produced 
it  to  the  King  triumphantly,  as  a  miraculous 
proof  of  her  innocence.  Astonished  at  such  a 
miracle,  Rederech  denounced  the  severest  ven- 
geance upon  the  unfortunate  informers,  and  on 
his  knees  entreated  the  Queen's  pardon.  Lan- 
gueth  kept  her  own  secret  with  due  prudence; 
but  she  had  grace  enough  to  desire  that  no  one 
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might  suffer  on  her  account,  and  to  make  it  the 
condition  of  her  forgiving  the  King,  that  he 
should  forgive  her  accusers.  The  sin-score  was 
settled  with  St.  Kentigern  in  the  regular  way, 
and  from  that  time  she  amended  her  life. 

The  Saints  of  that  age  (which  was  the  golden 
age  of  Saints)  were  upon  as  friendly  terms  with 
each  other  as  the  emperors  and  kings  of  this. 
St.  Columba  came  from  lona  with  a  great  reti- 
nue of  disciples  to  visit  St.  Kentigern,  and  St. 
Kentigern  with  such  another  suite  went  out  to 
receive  him.  Each  divided  his  train  into  three 
companies,  according  to  age  ;  the  juniors  led  the 
way,  those  of  mature  years  followed,  and  grey- 
haired  venerable  men  closed  the  procession.  St. 
Kentigern's  company  chanted  as  they  went  '  In 
'  the  ways  of  the  Lord  great  is  the  glory  of  the 
*  Lord,'  and  '  The  way  of  the  righteous  is  made 
'  straight :'  St.  Columba's,  '  The  Saints  shall  go 
'  on  from  virtue  to  virtue ;  their  God  shall  be 
'seen  in  Sion;  Hallelujah!'  Before  they  met* 
Columba  declared  to  his  companions  that  he  saw 
a  fiery  column  descend  upon  Kentigern's  head, 
and  condense  thereon  in  the  form  of  a  crown  of 
gold.  They  embraced  and  kissed  each  other; 

*  The  place  of  their  meeting  is  fixed  by  Hector  Boetius  at 
Dunkeld. 
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and  when  they  parted  they  exchanged  their 
pastoral  staves.  That  which  Columba  gave  was 
long  preserved  as  a  relic  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Wilfred  at  Ripon. 

St.  Kentigern  performed  a  good-natured  mi- 
racle at  this  meeting.  Some  of  St.  Columba's 
attendants  could  not  resist  their  old  propensity 
for  sheep-stealing,  when  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity occurred  for  indulging  it  in  the  Lowlands. 
They  beat  Kentigern's  shepherd,  and  carried  off 
a  ram ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  cut  off  the  ram's 
head,  in  hungry  anticipation,  no  doubt,  of  the 
broth  and  the  burnt  wool,  than  it  was  converted 
into  stone ;  and,  what  was  more  terrible,  stuck  to 
the  hands  of  the  man  who  held  it,  so  that  he 
could  by  no  means  rid  himself  of  the  portentous 
appendage.  The  headless  body  ran  back  to  the 
flock,  doing  apparently  as  well  without  a  head, 
as  many  persons  appear  to  do  with  an  empty 
one.  This  poor  body  had  reason  to  complain  of 
the  catastrophe ;  for  upon  the  confession  of  the 
thieves  and  the  contrition  which  they  professed, 
St.  Kentigern  not  only  relieved  the  one  offender 
from  the  stone  head,  (which,  says  the  legend,  is 
preserved  to  this  day,  in  the  same  place,  a  proof 
of  the  miracle,)  but  presented  the  party  with 
the  living,  though  headless  carcass.  Two  other 
notable  miracles  he  performed  in  his  latter  days. 
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He  made  a  cross  of  sea-sand  without  the  ad- 
mixture of  any  other  material ;  it  was  compact, 
solid,  and  durable,  and  many  persons  who  came 
to  visit  it  in  devotion,  were  healed  of  many  dis- 
eases by  its  virtue.  And  he  erected  a  mill  upon 
the  Clyde  which  would  neither  work  on  a  Sun- 
day, nor  grind  any  stolen  corn. 

The  Saint  lived  and  flourished  in  miracles 
till  he  attained  the  prodigious  age  of  an  hundred 
and  eighty-five.  The  Bollandists  candidly  ad- 
mit that  there  may  be  reason  to  doubt  this  part 
of  his  history,  and  Father  Cressy,  the  Camel- 
gulper,  (following,  as  usual,  his  guide  Father 
Alford,)  lopt  off  the  hundred,  in  conformity,  he 
says,  to  the  true  computation  of  Bishop  Ushher. 
Yet  methinks  this  longevity  might  be  admitted 
without  hesitation  by  all  who  believe  the  begin- 
ning of  the  legend,  or  the  end,  or  any  of  the 
intermediate  adventures.  And  indeed  the  close 
of  the  legend  requires  that  it  should  be  ad- 
mitted, for  it  states  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
extreme  relaxation  produced  by  this  extreme  old 
age,  it  was  necessary  to  support  his  under  jaw 
with  a  chin-stay.  At  length  he  perceived  that 
the  hour  of  his  departure  was  nigh,  and  called 
together  his  disciples  to  give  them  his  last  bene- 
diction. But  the  death  of  St.  Kentigern  was  to 
be  not  less  portentous  in  all  its  circumstances 
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than  his  birth.  One  of  the  disciples,  in  the 
name  of  all  his  brethren,  interrupted  the  vale- 
diction, and  said,  *  Father  and  master,  we  know 
'  that  it  is  thy  desire  to  be  dissolved,  and  to  be 

*  with  Christ ;   nevertheless,   we  beseech  thee, 
'  have  mercy  upon  us  who  are  thy  children  in 
1  the  Lord !    When  at  any  time  we  have  through 

*  human  frailty  erred  and  gone  astray,  we  have 

*  confessed  our  fault  in  thy  sight,   and  endea- 

*  voured  to  amend  it  according  to  thy  directions. 
'  Ask  therefore  now  for  us  of  the  Lord,  that  we 
'  may  be  permitted  to  leave  this  vale  of  tears 
'  with  thee,  and  enter  with  thee  into  his  joy ;  for 

*  of  a  truth  we  believe  that  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
'  ask,  the  Lord  will  grant.     And  it  seemeth  to  us 

*  not  fitting  that  a  prelate  without  his  clergy, 
'  a  pastor  without  any  of  his  flock,  a  father  with- 
(  out  his  children,  should  enter  into  the  joy  of 
'  his  Lord.' 

This  proof  of  their  affection  moved  the  de- 
parting Saint,  and  collecting  breath  as  he  could, 
he  replied,  '  The  will  of  God  be  done  with  you 
'  and  with  me,  and  let  Him  dispose  of  us  as  to 
1  Him  seems  best.'  This  was  all  that  he  ex- 
pressed in  words,  but  inwardly  and  in  spirit  he 
prayed  that  their  desire  might  be  granted.  Be- 
hold an  Angel  appeared,  and  said,  '  Kentigern, 
'  elect  and  beloved  of  God,  rejoice  thou  and  be 
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'  glad,  for  the  desire  of  thy  heart  is  heard,  and  it 
1  shall  be  done  to  thy  disciples  according  to  thy 
'  prayer.  To-morrow  ye  shall  go  out  from  the 
'  body  of  this  death  into  everlasting  life,  and  the 
1  Lord  will  be  with  you,  and  ye  with  him,  for 
'  evermore.  And  forasmuch  as  thine  whole  life  in 
'  this  world  hath  been  a  continued  martyrdom,  it 

*  hath  pleased  the  Lord  that  thou  shouldst  have 
'  a  gentler  dissolution  than  other  men.      Give 
'  order  therefore   that  a  warm  bath   be  made 
1  ready  to-morrow,    and    go   thou  into   it;    and 

*  there,  without  pain,  thou  shalt  render  up  thy 
'  spirit  into  the  hands  of  the   Lord   in  peace. 
'  Let  thy  brethren   enter    afterwards,  and  they 
1  also,  being  delivered  from  the  bonds  of  death, 
'  shall  ascend  with  thee,   in   the   splendour  of 
1  holiness,  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.' 

Accordingly,  so  it  was  done.  The  bath  was 
made  ready,  and  the  Saint,  being  placed  in  it, 
lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  then 
bowed  his  head,  and  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord. 
As  soon  as  his  body  was  removed,  one  of  the 
brethren  entered  to  take  his  place,  and  expired 
there  in  like  manner;  and  thus  one  after  the 
other,  all  in  turn,  went  into  the  bath,  before  the 
water  was  cold,  and  died  there;  and  all  in 
company  with  their  spiritual  father  ascended 
to  the  celestial  abodes. 
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When  our  Kalendar  was  purged  at  the  Re- 
formation, directions  were  given  that  respect 
should  be  had  to  Saints  of  the  blood-royal.  This 
must  have  been  the  chief  reason  why  St.  Kenti- 
gern's  name  was  inserted  (though  not  indeed  in 
red  letters)  in  the  Kalendar,  prefixed  to  that 
liturgy  which  gave  occasion  for  the  Scotch  cove- 
nant, and  fired  the  train  of  rebellion  that  had 
been  laid  through  both  kingdoms.  Perhaps 
another  motive  was,  that  as  his  other  name, 
Mungo,  had  become  not  uncommon  in  Scotland, 
his  memory,  owing  to  that  circumstance,  might 
still  have  been  popular.  Yet  we  may  reasonably 
wonder  that  any  motives  should  have  prevailed 
for  its  insertion,  seeing  how  entirely  fabulous  the 
legend  is  in  all  its  parts. 
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PART  II. 


THE  REFORMATION.— DISSENTERS.— METHODISTS. 

I  WAS  walking  alone  in  Howray,  looking  upon 
the  Church  and  upon  Skiddaw  behind  it,  which 
was  then  in  all  the  glory  of  a  midsummer  sun- 
set. Sir  Thomas  approached,  and  laid  his 
hand  upon  my  shoulder;  I  started,  not  at  his 
appearance,  (for  I  had  seen  him  coming,)  but 
because  I  felt  the  touch.  What,  said  he,  with 
a  smile,  did  you  suppose  that  I  could  not  make 
myself  sensible  to  tact  as  well  as  sight,  and 
assume  corporeality  as  easily  as  form  ? . . .  But 
tell  me,  where  were  your  thoughts  when  I  re- 
called them  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Where  I  shall  soon  be  myself,  Sir  Thomas,  .  . 
with  those  that  are  departed.  The  weight  of 
time  and  of  eternity  was  on  my  spirit.  I  was 
contemplating  that  Church  and  yonder  moun- 
tain. Seven  centuries  have  gone  by  since  the 
Church  was  founded,  and  there  Skiddaw  has 
stood  since  the  foundation  of  the  hills  was  laid. 
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My  years  will  be  presently  like  a  tale  that  is 
told.  These  will  remain ;  the  one  unchange- 
able, the  other  I  trust  never  to  be  changed  in  its 
destination  and  uses,  whatever  renovations  the 
structure  may  require. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Is  there  anything  mournful  in  that  thought  to 
a  religious  mind  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

The  thought  is  solemn  rather  than  mournful. 
It  is  only  our  mortal  duration  that  we  measure 
by  visible  and  mensurable  objects;  and  there 
is  nothing  mournful  in  the  contemplation  for 
one  who  knows  that  the  Creator  made  him  to 
be  the  image  of  his  own  eternity,  and  who  feels 
that  in  the  desire  for  immortality  he  has  sure 
proof  of  his  capacity  for  it. . .  I  had  been  also 
thinking  of  the  change  in  human  institutions; 
a  thought  naturally  connected  with  any  per- 
manent monuments  whether  of  art  or  nature. 
The  shadows  glide  over  that  mountain,  and 
the  clouds  collect  there,  and  the  sun  glorifies  it, 
as  they  did  when  the  Druids  performed  their 
rites  within  yonder  circle  of  stones,  when  the 
Romans  and  Romanized  Britons  erected  altars 
to  Jupiter  and  Belatucadrus,  and  when  the 
Danes  offered  up  victims  to  Thor  and  Woden. 
The  Church,  too,  has  undergone  its  changes. 
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The  Rood-loft  has  disappeared, . .  not  a  bell  rings 
on  St.  Kentigern's  Day,  . .  and  not  a  trace  of  the 
Saint  remains  in  his  own  parish. 

SIR  THOMAS   MORE. 

Do  you  hold  that  part  of  the  change  for  good 
or  for  evil  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Touching  the  Rood-loft,  I  know  not  that  the 
Calvaries  in  Catholic  countries  lead  to  any  super- 
stition at  this  time.  Formerly  there  were  foul 
abuses  connected  with  such  representations,  and 
it  was  the  detection  of  some  such  that  induced 
Elizabeth  reluctantly  to  give  up  her  intention  of 
having  the  Crucifix  retained  in  our  Churches, 
as  it  is  in  the  Lutheran.  Upon  that  point,  I 
confess,  I  should  have  held  rather  with  the 
Queen  than  with  Archbishop  Parker.  But  for 
the  Saint,  it  was  quite  necessary  that  the  Romish 
Demi-gods  should  be  sent  packing  after  their 
Heathen  predecessors,  the  legends  of  the  one 
being  every  whit  as  fabulous  as  those  of  the 
other.  Yet  I  wish  it  had  been  deemed  advis- 
able to  have  winnowed  the  Kalendar,  and  left 
in  it  every  name  which  is  entitled  to  respect  and 
gratitude. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

And  why  might  not  this  have  been  done? 
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MONTESINOS. 

Because  the  whole  system  of  Romish  hagi- 
ology  is  inseparably  connected  with  fraud  and 
falsehood.  I  abhor  it  the  more  for  what  we 
have  lost  in  consequence  of  its  audacious  and 
impious  profligacy.  Festivals,  when  duly  ob- 
served, attach  men  to  the  civil  and  religious  in- 
stitutions of  their  country;  it  is  an  evil,  there- 
fore, when  they  fall  into  disuse.  For  the  same 
reason  the  loss  of  local  observances  is  to  be  re- 
gretted : . .  who  is  there  that  does  not  remember 
their  effect  upon  himself  in  early  life  ?  St.  Ken- 
tigern  could  not  have  been  allowed  to  retain  his 
honours,  for  there  is  no  compromising  with  a 
system  of  impudent  and  villainous  imposture. 
But  I  wish  the  name  of  some  holy  man,  whether 
canonized  or  not,  whose  history  would  bear  in- 
quiry, and  whose  example  might  serve  for  edi- 
fication, had  been  substituted  in  his  stead. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Why  not  your  more  fortunate  St.  Herbert, 
who  has  left  his  name  to  the  island  which  he 
inhabited  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

He,  too,  had  his  yearly  festival  here  in  Ro- 
mish times:  on  the  13th  of  April  the  Vicar  of 
Crosthwaite  used  to  perform  mass  in  his  chapel 
on  the  island,  to  the  joint  honour  of  the  Hermit 
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and  St.  Cutlibert,  for  they  had  been  friends 
while  they  lived,  and  after  death  their  memories 
were  not  divided.  Forty  days'  indulgence  was 
granted  to  every  one  who  devoutly  attended. 
What  a  happy  holyday  must  that  have  been 
for  all  these  vales ;  and  how  joyous  on  a  fine 
spring  day  must  the  lake  have  appeared  with 
boats  and  banners  from  every  chapelry, . .  and 
how  must  the  chapel  have  adorned  that  little 
isle,  giving  a  human  and  religious  character  to 
the  solitude !  Its  ruins  are  still  there,  in  such  a 
state  of  total  dilapidation  that  they  only  make 
the  island,  mere  wilderness  as  it  has  now  be- 
come, more  melancholy.  But  St.  Herbert,  I 
think,  could  not  hold  a  place  in  a  reformed 
kalendar;  the  little  that  is  related  of  him  be- 
longs to  a  legend  grievously  disfigured  with 
fiction.  Nor  indeed  do  I  think  that  merely  to 
have  been  a  hermit  should  entitle  any  one  to 
respectful  commemoration. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Hermits,  as  well  as  Monks,  Montesinos,  have 
been  useful  in  their  day.  Your  state  of  society 
is  not  the  better  because  it  provides  no  places 
of  religious  retirement  for  those  who  desire  and 
need  it. 

MONTESINOS. 

Certainly  not.     I  consider  the  dissolution  of 
VOL.  i.  z 
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the  Religious  Houses  as  the  greatest  evil  that 
accompanied  the  Reformation. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Take  from  such  communities  their  irrevocable 
vows,  their  onerous  laws,  their  ascetic  practices ; 
cast  away  their  mythology,  and  with  it  the  frauds 
and  follies  connected  therewith,  and  how  bene- 
ficial would  they  then  be  found !  What  oppor- 
tunities would  they  afford  to  literature,  what  aid 
to  devotion,  what  refuge  to  affliction,  what  con- 
solation to  humanity ! 

MONTESINOS. 

And  what  relief  to  society,  which,  as  it  be- 
comes more  crowded  in  all  its  walks,  and  as 
education  and  intelligence  are  more  and  more 
diffused,  must  in  every  succeeding  generation 
feel  more  pressingly  the  want  of  such  institu- 
tions !  Considering  the  condition  of  single  wo- 
men in  the  middle  classes,  it  is  not  speaking 
too  strongly  to  assert,  that  the  establishment  of 
Protestant  nunneries,  upon  a  wise  plan  and 
liberal  scale,  would  be  the  greatest  benefit  that 
could  possibly  be  conferred  upon  these  king- 
doms. The  name,  indeed,  is  deservedly  ob- 
noxious ;  for  nunneries,  such  as  they  exist  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  such  as  at  this 
time  are  being  re-established  in  this,  are  con- 
nected with  the  worst  corruptions  of  popery, 
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being  at  once  nurseries  of  superstition  and  of 
misery.  In  their  least  objectionable  point  of 
view  they  serve  as  Bedlams,  with  this  difference, 
that  they  are  not  intended  for  the  cure,  but  for 
the  promotion  of  religious  madness.  But  they 
serve,  also,  as  Penitentiaries,  in  which  bigoted 
or  hard-hearted  and  ambitious  parents  condemn 
their  daughters  to  imprisonment  for  life.  This 
dreadful  abuse  is  so  notorious,  that  such  insti- 
tutions would  not  be  tolerated  even  in  super- 
stitions countries,  unless  some  weighty  advan- 
tages were  found  in  them,  whereof  the  great 
body  of  the  people  are  sensible.  And  how 
easily  might  those  advantages  be  obtained  in 
communities  founded  upon  the  principles  of  our 
own  Church,  and  liable  to  no  such  evils ! 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  Reformation  itself  has  rendered  them 
more  necessary,  by  relieving  the  clergy  from 
their  obligation  to  a  single  life. 

MONTESINOS. 

Sir  Thomas,  I  can  account  for  anything  in 
your  controversial  writings,  except  for  the  sort 
of  temper  which  manifests  itself  whenever  you 
touch  upon  that  point. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

O  Montesinos!  what  errors  are  there  which 
may  not  be  explained  by  the  frailty  and  the  sin- 

Z  2 
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fulness  of  poor  human  nature?  They  who  are 
under  the  direction  of  an  erring  conscience  may, 
in  a  certain  sense,  properly  be  said  to  be  pos- 
sessed :  wonder  not,  therefore,  that  the  same 
possession  which  divested  me  of  my  natural 
humanity,  should,  in  this  other  and  more  ex- 
cusable point,  have  corrupted  my  judgment  also  ! 
The  angry  feeling  which  I  betrayed  upon  that 
subject  had  its  rise  partly  in  personal  conside- 
rations. My  early  bent  had  been  toward  the 
ecclesiastical  profession,  and  I  was  deterred  from 
pursuing  it  only  by  the  obligation  of  celibacy 
which*  it  would  have  imposed.  But  looking 
always  upon  it  as  a  holier  way  of  life,  and  per- 
haps thinking  sometimes  that  in  certain  respects 
it  might  have  proved  a  happier  one,  some  dis- 

*  '  Quin  et  evolvendis  orthodoxorum  voluminibus  non 
1  segnem  operam  impendit :  Augustini  libros  de  Civitate  Dei 
'  publice  professus  est  adhuc  pene  adolescens  auditorio  fre- 
'  quenti ;  nee  puduit,  nee  pcenituit  sacerdotes  ac]  senes  a 
'  juvene  profano  sacra  discere.  Interim  et  ad  pietatis  stu- 
'  dium  totum  animum  appulit,  vigiliis,  jejuniis,  precationibus, 
'  aliisque  consimilibus  progymnasmatis  sacerdotium  meditans. 
'  Qua  quidem  in  re  non  paulo  plus  ille  sapiebat,  quam  ple- 
4  rique  isti,  qui  temere  ad  tarn  arduam  professionem  ingerunt 
'  sese,  nullo  prius  sui  periculo  facto.  Neque  quicquam  obsta- 
'  bat  quo  minus  sese  huic  vita:  generi  addiceret,  nisi  quod 

*  uxoris  desiderium  non  posset  excutere.     Maluit  igitur  ma- 

*  ritus  esse  castus,  quam  sacerdos  impurus.'—Era.sm.  Epist. 
L.  x.  Ep.  30.  536. 
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satisfaction  with  myself  was  naturally  felt  when 
the  subject  of  clerical  celibacy  was  forced  upon 
my  attention.  '  Our  most  unreasonable  preju- 
'  dices  are  generally  the  strongest*.'  I  was 
not  willing  to  admit  that  those  persons  who 
protested  against  this  obligation,  as  being  con- 
trary both  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, had  perceived  a  plain  and  manifest  truth, . . 
one,  too,  of  great  importance  to  society,  . .  where 
I  had  been  blind;  and  I  fell  into  the  common 
fault  (not  the  less  reprehensible  for  being  com- 
mon) of  imputing  the  worst  motives  to  those 
from  whom  I  differed  in  opinion.  We  carry  our 
habits  of  mind  with  us  from  this  world  into  the 
next,  be  they  good  or  evil,  and  such  as  they  are 
is  the  lot  which  they  have  prepared  for  us ;  but 
our  errors  are  mortal,  and  for  them  there  is  no 
resurrection.  Luther  and  I  are  friends  and  asso- 
ciates now,  and  Frith  and  Bainham  have  forgiven 
me. .  .1  offer  no  excuse  for  the  means  which  I  em- 
ployed against  the  Reformers,  farther  than  that, 
in  that  unhappy  and  unchristian  course  of  con- 
duct, I  was  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Be 
you  thankful  that  your  lot  has  fallen  in  times 
when,  though  there  may  be  many  evil  tongues 
and  exasperated  spirits,  there  are  none  who  have 

*  Jonathan  Boucher. 
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fire  and  faggot  at  command !  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  Reformation  had  its  dark 
side,  and  with  that  side  it  presented  itself  to 
my  view.  I  grieved  over  a  spoliation  which 
cannot  even  now  be  called  to  mind  without  re- 
gret; I  resisted  opinions  which  in  their  sure 
consequences  led  to  anarchy  in  all  things,  tend- 
ing not  only  to  overthrow  the  foundations  of 
authority  both  in  church  and  state,  and  thus  to 
the  destruction  of  all  government  and  all  order, 
but  to  subvert  the  moral  law,  and  dethrone 
conscience  from  its  seat  in  the  heart  of  man. 
The  evil  which  I  apprehended  came  to  pass. 
That  I  did  not  with  the  same  perspicuity  fore- 
see the  eventual  good,  was  because  it  was  less 
certain,  and  more  remote. 

MONTESINOS. 

Perhaps,  also,  because  you  regarded  the  na- 
tural and  probable  course  of  human  affairs,  with- 
out sufficiently  considering  the  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

My  friend,  let  no  man  presume  that  he  can 
see  prospectively  into  the  ways  of  Providence ! 
His  part  is  to  contemplate  them  in  the  past,  and 
trust  in  them  for  the  future ;  but,  so  trusting, 
to  act  always  upon  motives  of  human  prudence, 
directed  by  religious  principles.  I  beheld  a 
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system  of  profligate  robbery,  a  transfer  of  pro- 
perty from  religious  establishments  to  knaves 
and  courtiers,  in  which  Gardiner  and  Bonner, 
afterwards  the  most  inhuman  agents  of  a  bloody 
reign,  acquiesced;  I  knew  what  convulsions 
Muncer  had  excited,  and  we  had  seen  also  in 
that  age  the  consequences  of  fanaticism  carried 
to  their  full  extent  by  the  Anabaptists.  Are 
you  quite  safe  from  a  repetition  of  either  evil  ? 
Time  passes  on,  and  the  fashions  of  the  mind, 
as  well  as  of  the  body,  change;  but  the  mind 
and  the  body  remain  the  same  in  all  ages,  and 
are  subject  to  the  same  accidents  of  disease  and 
error. 

MONTESINOS. 

This  I  have  learnt  from  history;  and  the 
earth  itself  affords  an  emblem  of  it.  Let  a  deep 
trench  be  opened  in  the  cleanest  field  or  the 
most  highly  cultivated  garden,  and  when  the 
mould  that  is  thrown  out  shall  have  lain  long 
enough  to  be  clothed  with  vegetation,  it  will  be 
covered  with  the  same  plants  which  overran  the 
surface  before  it  had  ever  been  disturbed  by  the 
spade  or  by  the  plough.  The  system  of  spolia- 
tion we  have  seen  renewed  in  these  days,  as  the 
first  effect  of  the  French  Revolution  wherever  it 
extended.  We  have  seen,  also,  in  the  triumph 
of  democratical  fanaticism,  a  counterpart  of  the 
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Munster  Tragedy,  Marat  and  Hebert  and  Robe- 
spierre being  the  Johns  of  Leyden  and  the  Knip- 
perdollins  of  democracy.  Most  persons  can  dis- 
cover religious  madness,  and  are,  generally,  too 
ready  to  suspect  it ;  but  few  are  aware  that  poli- 
tical insanity  is  in  these  days  even  more  common 
and  more  contagious. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

From  which  have  you  most  to  apprehend  ? . . 
for  both  diseases  are  rife  among  you  at  this 
time ! 

MONTESINOS. 

I  think,  from  the  political  plague.  America  is 
in  more  danger  from  religious  fanaticism.  The 
government  there  not  thinking  it  necessary  to 
provide  religious  instruction  for  the  people  in 
any  of  the  new  states,  the  prevalence  of  super- 
stition, and  that,  perhaps,  in  some  wild  and 
terrible  shape,  may  be  looked  for  as  one  likely 
consequence  of  this  great  and  portentous  omis- 
sion. An  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  might  find 
dupes  and  followers  as  readily  as  the  All-friend 
Jemima ;  and  the  next  Aaron  Burr  who  seeks  to 
carve  a  kingdom  for  himself  out  of  the  over- 
grown territories  of  the  Union,  may  discover  that 
fanaticism  is  the  most  effective  weapon  with 
which  ambition  can  arm  itself ;  that  the  way  for 
both  is  prepared  by  that  immorality  which  the 
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want  of  religion  naturally  and  necessarily  in- 
duces, and  that  Camp  Meetings  may  be  very 
well  directed  to  forward  the  designs  of  a  Mili- 
tary Prophet.  Were  there  another  Mahommed 
to  arise,  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  he 
would  find  more  scope,  or  fairer  opportunity, 
than  in  that  part  of  the  Anglo-American  Union 
into  which  the  elder  states  continually  discharge 
the  restless  part  of  their  population,  leaving 
Laws  and  Gospel  to  overtake  it  if  they  can,  for 
in  the  march  of  modern  colonization  both  are 
left  behind.  But  in  these  kingdoms  fanaticism, 
though  it  abound  among  us,  and  is  continually 
showing  itself,  and  seeking  to  enlarge  its  border, 
is  kept  down  by  the  influence  of  civilization,  and 
finds  everywhere  something  to  controul  or  to  cor- 
rect it.  If  a  breach  be  made  in  our  sanctuary,  it 
will  be  by  the  combined  forces  of  Popery,  Dissent, 
and  Unbelief,  fighting  under  a  political  flag. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Roman-Catholics. 
They  have  an  assignable  and  obvious  motive, 
seeking  the  overthrow  of  your  Church  as  the 
first  and  great  step  toward  the  re-establishment 
of  their  own.  But  what  can  the  Dissenters  pro- 
pose to  themselves  that  they  should  join  in  this 
unholy  alliance  ? 
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MONTESINOS. 

The  better  part  of  the  Dissenters,  those,  I 
mean,  who  are  more  influenced  by  a  religious 
than  by  a  sectarian  feeling,  keep  aloof  from  it. 
But  the  principle  of  non-conformity  in  religion 
is  very  generally  connected  with  political  dis- 
content ;  the  old  leaven  is  still  in  the  mass,  and, 
whenever  there  is  thunder  in  the  atmosphere,  it 
begins  to  work.  In  the  time  of  the  American 
war  they  were  wholly  with  the  Americans ;  and, 
during  that  of  the  French  Revolution,  their 
wishes  were  not  with  the  government,  nor  their 
voice  with  the  voice  of  the  country.  At  con- 
tested elections  their  weight  is  uniformly  thrown 
into  the  opposition  scale;  at  times,  when  an 
expression  of  public  opinion  is  called  for,  their 
exertions  are  always  on  the  factious  side.  They 
are  what  Swift  called  them,  schismatics  in  tem- 
porals as  well  as  spirituals.  The  truth  is  that, 
as  Burleigh  said  of  the  English  Papists,  they  are 
but  half  Englishmen  at  heart ;  for  they  acknow- 
ledge only  one  part  of  the  two-fold  Constitution 
under  which  they  live,  and,  consequently,  sit 
loose  in  their  attachment  to  the  other.  Of  the 
two  strands  of  the  cable  one  has  been  cut  through. 
Yet  it  is  pretended  that  the  existence  of  the  Dis- 
senting interest,  as  it  is  called,  is  advantageous 
to  the  nation;  and  this  paradox  has  been  so 
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often,  and  so  confidently  advanced,  that  it  is 
now  one  of  those  received  fallacies  by  which  the 
people  are  deluded. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

There  is  no  evil  from  which  Providence  may 
not  educe  some  good ;  and  yet  the  evil-is  not, 
for  that  reason,  the  less  to  be  deprecated.  Upon 
what  grounds  is  this  paradox  maintained?  I 
should  think  it  not  more  preposterous  to  assert 
that  a  wen,  or  an  encysted  tumour,  was  an  agree- 
able and  useful  part  of  the  body  which  it  dis- 
eased and  deformed. 

MONTESINOS. 

It  is  argued  that  they  have  kept  alive  a  more 
influential  spirit  of  religion  in  these  kingdoms 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  preserved  ;  that 
in  this  respect  they  have  acted  upon  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  as  Protestantism 
itself  is  known  to  have  affected  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  and  that  hereby  they  have  prevented  the 
Establishment  from  sinking  into  that  state  of 
torpid  indifference,  and  general  inactivity,  to 
which,  the  persons  who  advance  this  opinion 
affirm,  religious  establishments  have  an  inherent 
and  constant  tendency.  And  therefore,  they  say, 
the  clergy  are  at  this  time,  as  a  body,  more 
learned,  more  decorous,  and  more  zealous  than 
they  would  have  been,  if  there  had  been  no  in- 
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vidious  eyes  upon  their  conduct,  and  no  jealousy 
or  emulation  to  stimulate  them  to  their  proper 
duty. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  division  between  Papist  and  Protestant 
would  have  sufficed  for  this,  even  if  the  repre- 
sentation were  true,  to  the  full  extent,  in  all 
its  parts. 

MONTESINOS. 

Moreover,  it  is  said,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  dissenting  ministers,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  people  would  have  been  left  without  any 
religious  instruction. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

In  that  point  there  had  been  a  great  sin  of 
omission  in  the  government,  a  sin  which  is 
chargeable  also,  in  no  slight  degree,  upon  the 
heads  of  the  clergy.  It  is  not  more  directly  the 
duty  of  a  government  to  provide  for  the  defence 
and  safety  of  the  commonwealth,  than  it  is  to 
provide  religious  instruction  for  the  people  :  and, 
whenever  the  population  had  outgrown  the  means 
provided,  then  it  ought  to  have  been  the  busi- 
ness, as  it  was  the  duty,  of  the  heads  of  the 
clergy,  to  have  laid  before  the  government  a  re- 
presentation of  the  deficiency  which  appeared, 
and  the  necessity  of  remedying  it.  So  far,  there- 
fore, as  the  dissenting  ministers  supplied  the  want 
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of  other  religious  instructors,  and,  so  supplying 
it,  delayed  the  only  regular  and  convenient  re- 
medy, evil  was  done  by  the  very  prevention  of 
good ;  and  there  was  this  farther  evil,  that  the 
teachers,  who  thus  found  room  and  opportunity 
to  interlope,  inculcated  a  feeling  of  enmity  to- 
ward one  branch  of  the  constitution.  Now 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  religion  is  the 
basis  *  upon  which  civil  government  rests, . .  that 
from  religion  power  derives  its  authority,  laws 
their  efficacy,  and  both  their  seal  and  sanction. 
And  it  is  necessary  that  this  religion  be  esta- 
blished for  £he  security  of  the  state,  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  who  would,  otherwise,  be 
moved  to  and  fro  with  every  wind  of  doctrine. 
A  state  is  secure  in  proportion  as  the  people  are 
attached  to  its  institutions ;  it  is  therefore  the 
first,  and  plainest  rule  of  sound  polity,  that  the 
people  be  trained  up  in  the  way  they  should  go : 

*  The  reader,  who  may  wish  to  see  this  proved  upon  poli- 
tical and  constitutional  grounds,  is  referred  to  Mr.  Kendall's 
Letters  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  the  Roman-Catholic  Question, 
and  the  Merits  of  Constitutional  Religious  Distinctions  (pp. 
798,  810,  987)  ;  a  work  of  great  ability.  The  subject  has 
been  treated  in  a  religious  view  by  Philip  Skelton  in  his  Deism 
Revealed.  (Vol.  i.  pp.  49.  51,  second  edit.)  Let  me  take  this 
opportunity  of  observing,  that  Skelton's  book  might  very  use- 
fully be  included  among  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge. 
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the  state  that  neglects  this  prepares  its  own  de- 
struction ;  and  they  who  train  them  in  any  other 
way  are  undermining  it.  Nothing  in  abstract 
science  can  be  more  certain  than  these  positions 
are. 

MONTESINOS. 

All  of  which  are,  nevertheless,  denied  by  our 
professors  of  the  arts  babblative  and  scribbla- 
tive ;  some  in  the  audacity  of  evil  designs,  and 
others  in  the  glorious  assurance  of  impenetrable 
ignorance. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  evil  which  your  schismatics  have  occa- 
sioned is  not  confined  to  their  own  country : 
they  have  prevented  the  extension  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith. 

MONTESINOS. 

Mr.  Butler  has  observed,  with  a  Roman- 
Catholic's  feeling,  that  the  Protestant  religion 
would  not  at  this  day  have  been  established  in 
any  part  of  Germany,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
protection  afforded  it  by  the  kings  of  France*. 
It  may  with  better  foundation  be  said,  that  the 
Protestant  cause  sustained  more  serious  injury 

*  '  It  may  truly  be  said,  that  if  there  be  a  Protestant  state 
'  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Rhine,  or  a  Mahometan  state  between 
'  the  Danube  and  the  Mediterranean,  its  existence  is  owing  to 
'  the  Bourbon  monarchs.' — Germanic  Empire,  p.  133. 
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from  the  English  Puritans,  than  from  all  the 
efforts  of  Spain  and  Austria  combined,  arid  of 
France  also,  when  France  put  forth  its  strength 
against  it.  The  tyranny  which  they  exercised 
during  their  opprobrious  reign,  and  the  anarchy 
by  which,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  it  was 
succeeded,  were  alike  injurious  to  religion. 
Never  in  any  other  age  did  so  many  persons 
fall  off  to  Popery  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Infi- 
delity on  the  other ;  and  these  evil  seeds,  having 
had  time  and  room  to  grow  and  spread,  con- 
tinued to  flourish  after  the  Church  of  England 
was  re-established.  For  the  Church  never  per- 
fectly recovered  its  proper  power ;  the  roots  of 
its  authority  had  been  shaken ;  and  its  discipline, 
having  been  long  suspended,  could  not  be  re- 
established without  exciting  greater  difficulties 
than  there  was  any  disposition  to  encounter ;  so 
it  fell  at  length  into  disuse. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Men  become  infidels  easily,  if  they  have  never 
truly  been  believers, . .  if  they  have  been  imper- 
fectly grounded  in  religion,  or  brought  up  in 
one  of  its  corrupted  forms,  against  which  the 
reasonable  heart  of  man  revolts.  Presumption 
and  vanity,  acting  upon  ignorance,  betray  many 
into  this  sin,  according  to  the  proverb  which 
saith,  *  the  ignorant  hath  an  eagle's  wings  and 
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'  an  owl's  eyes.'  Some  are  led  astray  by  unfa- 
vourable circumstances,  of  ill  teaching,  ill  ex- 
ample, or  neglect,  and  thus,  even  where  there 
is  not  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  find  themselves 
wandering  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  The 
press  has  long  been  actively  employed,  and 
never  so  actively  as  now,  in  undermining  the 
foundations  of  faith,  and  effacing  all  respect  for 
religious  institutions,  and  for  religion  itself. 
And  in  men  thus  prepared,  the  propagandist 
of  Atheism  and  the  Jesuit  both  find  facile  con- 
verts, according  to  the  course  of  the  times,  . . 
and  the  age  or  constitution  of  the  subject.  In- 
deed, the  transition  between  Popery  and  Infi- 
delity is  in  either  direction  short  and  easy,  and 
therefore  it  is  frequently  made.  A  man  pro- 
poses to  himself  the  false  dilemma,  that,  in 
matters  of  religion,  he  must  either  submit  abso- 
lutely to  authority,  or  reject  it  altogether;  and 
he  chooses  one  or  the  other  alternative  accord- 
ing to  his  temper.  Many  a  man  takes  the  one 
part  in  youth  and  health,  the  other  in  age 
and  sickness ;  and,  having  lived  without  God  in 
the  world,  dies  with  a  discharge  in  full  from  the 
Priest,  as  a  clear  acquittance  from  all  responsi- 
bility ;  and  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  to  show 
him  the  way  in  the  dark!  These  are  changes 
in  which  the  rise  and  progress  of  error  are 
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plainly  to  be  traced :  the  motives  are  tangible ; 
Infidelity  gives  a  license  in  this  world  for  the 
gratification  of  all  desires  and  propensities,  how- 
ever sinful,  and  the  Priest  grants  a  pardon 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  Rome,  which  is  to  be 
valid  in  the  next.  This  is  just  as  intelligible 
now  as  it  was  in  the  age  of  Leo  X.  But  how 
is  it  that  your  Dissenters  increase  in  number, 
when  no  new  grounds  for  dissent  have  arisen, 
and  they  themselves  have  long  been  ashamed 
of  those  fanatical  objections  to  the  Established 
Church,  which  were  the  original  grounds  of 
their  separation  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Their  ministers  wear  the  cassock ;  none  of 
them,  except  a  handful  of  Unitarians,  would  now 
advance  any  serious  objections  against  the  Li- 
turgy, which  was  such  an  abomination  to  their 
predecessors ;  and  perhaps  there  is  not  one  among 
them  who  would  think  it  necessary  to  keep 
Christmas-day  as  a  fast,  or  deem  it  idolatrous 
to  bow  at  the  name  of  his  Redeemer.  We 
must  find  the  solution  of  your  question  in  tem- 
poral considerations,  not  in  the  perversities,  freaks 
and  infirmities  of  crooked,  crazy,  and  queasy 
consciences. 

Any  degree  of  intolerance  short  of  that  full 
extent  which  the  Papal  Church  exercises  where 

VOL.  i.  2  A 
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it  has  the  power,  acts  upon  the  opinions  which 
it  is  intended  to  suppress  like  pruning  upon 
vigorous  plants ;  they  grow  the  stronger  for  it. 
By  this  sort  of  intolerance  the  Dissenters  were 
vexed  and  strengthened  from  the  time  of  the 
Restoration  till  the  Revolution.  There  ensued 
an  interval  then  during  which  the  Dissenters 
went  with  the  Government  in  their  political 
wishes  and  feelings.  This  continued,  with  the 
exception  of  the  few  latter  years  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  from  the  time  when  the  Toleration  Act  was 
passed,  to  the  commencement  of  the  troubles 
in  America;  during  that  interval  the  asperity 
of  sectarian  feeling  was  mitigated,  and  the  Dis- 
senters can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed  as 
a  party  in  the  state.  They  consisted  of  the 
Quakers,  who  stood  as  much  aloof  from  the 
other  sects  as  from  the  Church,  and  of  the 
Three  Denominations,  as  the  Presbyterians,  the 
Independents,  and  the  Baptists,  called  them- 
selves collectively ; . .  and  these  were  more  en- 
gaged in  controversy  among  themselves  than 
with  the  Establishment.  The  Baptists  split  into 
two  bodies,  calling  themselves  General  and  Par- 
ticular, that  is  to  say,  the  one  allowed  of  latitu- 
dinarian,  the  other  professed  Calvinistic  opi- 
nions. The  Presbyterians,  whose  sect  had  been 
the  most  numerous,  lapsed  into  Arianism  first, 
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then  into  Sociniantsm,  till  few  of  the  original 
description  were  left.  The  Independents  under- 
went no  change ;  and  all,  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  gave  more  proselytes  to  the  Church 
than  they  drew  from  it. 

SIR  THOMAS   MORE. 

You  have  spoken  of  that  period  as,  on  the 
whole,  the  happiest  in  English  history,  having 
been  least  disquieted  by  political  and  religious 
troubles. 

MONTESINOS. 

But,  as  I  then  observed,  it  was  a  time  of 
great  degeneracy  in  very  many  important  points. 
The  manners  of  high  life  were  not  indeed  so 
absolutely  profligate  as  in  the  infamous  days 
of  Charles  II.,  but  there  was  a  greater  degree 
of  general  coarseness.  Drunkenness  had  be- 
come as  much  a  national  vice  among  the  gentry, 
as  it  was  among  the  Germans.  The  learning 
which  the  universities  imparted  was  still  sound 
and  orthodox,  . .  but  there  was  little  of  it ;  and, 
considering  them  as  schools  of  morals,  the  course 
of  life  there  was  better  adapted  to  graduate 
young  men  in  the  brutalizing  habits  of  the 
society  wherewith  they  were  soon  to  mingle, 
than  to  qualify  them  for  reforming  it.  The 
Church,  therefore,  was  ill  supplied  with  minis- 
ters ;  its  higher  preferments  were  bestowed  with 

2  A  2 
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more    reference  to  political  connexions  than  to 
individual  desert;  and  there  never  was  less  re- 
ligious feeling,  either  within  the  Establishment 
or  without,  than  when  Wesley  blew  his  trumpet 
and  awakened  those  who  slept.     His  followers 
soon  divided  upon  the  old  question  of  fatalism  ; .  . 
a  considerable  number  of  the  Calvinistic  branch, 
having  no   leader  after  Whitefield's  death,   and 
no  such  constitution  to  keep  them   together  as 
Wesley  had  framed  for  the  subjects  of  his  spiri- 
tual dominion,  joined   one  or  other  body  of  the 
old   Dissenters,   and   most  frequently  the  Inde- 
pendents, to  whom  they  brought  a  great  acces- 
sion  of  zeal   and    strength.     Methodism,    even 
under    Wesley,    had    weaned    them    from    the 
Church,  and  Whitefield  had  always  been  more 
in  sympathy  with  the  Puritans,  than  with   the 
Establishment  in  which  he  was  ordained.     The 
orthodox  Dissenters  were  ,thus  recruited,  not  by 
any  exertions  of  their  own,  but  by  gathering  in 
those    whom  the   Methodists   had  drawn   away 
from  the  Church,  and  had  not  been  able  to  re- 
tain.    And  in  this  manner  they  are  continually 
recruited  at  this  time. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

But  when  converts  were  made  in  populous 
parts  of  the  land,  such  as  large  towns  and 
manufacturing  districts,  where  the  greater  num- 
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her  must  always  be  found,  they  would  be,  not 
members  won  over  from  the  Church,  but  sheep 
whom  the  pastors  had  never  folded,  .  .  strag- 
glers gathered  in  from  the  waste :  the  overflow 
of  the  people,  for  whose  increase  no  moral  and 
religious  provision  had  been  made  by  a  supine 
and  timid  hierarchy  and  a  reckless  government. 

MONTESINOS. 

Persons  of  that  description,  and  they  are  still, 
to  the  reproach  of  government,  very  numerous, 
are  of  the  lowest  class ;  and  that  class  continues 
with  the  Methodists,  for  a  cause  which  I  will 
presently  explain.  The  Dissenters  obtained  in 
this  manner  members  of  a  different  description, 
raised  among  the  middle  order  of  tradesmen, 
and  the  lower  order  of  those  who  live,  as  it  is 
called,  upon  their  own  means.  These,  when  the 
pulse  of  their  enthusiasm  had  fallen,  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  extravagancies  of  the  society 
which  they  had  joined,  and  not  less  justly  im- 
patient of  its  inquisitive  discipline :  and  if  a 
serious  sense  of  religion  survived  the  fever  which 
had  spent  itself,  they  chose  rather  to  pass  over 
to  the  Dissenters  than  return  to  the  Church 
which  they  had  forsaken;  partly  to  escape  the 
reproach  of  unsteadiness  and  inconsistency; 
partly  because  a  serious  tone  of  manners,  the 
remains  of  the  puritanical  character,  was  pre- 
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served  among  the  sectarians;  and  partly,  also, 
from  a  clear  view  of  their  own  worldly  interest, . . 
a  sort  of  clear-sightedness,  which,  if  it  be  fre- 
quently opposed  to  the  spirit  of  religion,  is 
always  compatible  *  with  the  profession  of  it. 

*  '  That  godliness  is  gain,  we  all  confess ; 

*  By  the  same  rule,  then,  gain  is  godliness. 

'  This  weighty  truth  our  holy  tradesmen  know, 
'  As  hand  in  hand  their  zeal  and  interest  go. 
4  Well  skill'd  the  follies  of  the  day  to  seize, 
'  How  pious  they,  while  piety  can  please  ! 

*  A  saintly  grocer  here  exclaims  aloud, 

'  Abstain  from  Afric's  blood,  ye  careless  crowd ! 

*  Lo,  judgement  comes !  terrific  thunders  roll ! 

'  Oh,  here  preserve  your  sweetmeats  and  your  soul !' 
'  There  serious  footmen  advertise  for  place, 
'  Full  six  feet  high,  and  thriving  babes  of  grace. 
'  See  sacred  toys  the  tempting  panes  expose, 

*  Christ's  cross  and  ladder,  Sharon's  heavenly  rose ; 
'  Good  milliners  proclaim  the  scarf  of  faith, 

'  Magdalen  hoods,  and  veils  of  Nazareth ; 

'-  Psalms  and  a  vein  religious  surgeons  breathe, 

'  And  ease  at  once  your  scruples  and  your  teeth.' 

The  Reigning  Vice,  p.  112. 

I  transcribe^  also,  an  explanatory  note  from  this  clever  little 
volume.  '  There  was  a  little  pasteboard  toy,  called  the  ladder 
'  of  matrimony,  which  used  to  stand  among  the  gay  cento  of  a 
*  drawing-room  table.  It  has  been  superseded  in  pious 
'  families,  by  a  trifle  of  similar  construction,  every  step  of 
'  which  marks  our  mortal  progress  heavenward  on  the  one 
'  side,  and  hellward  on  the  otb,er.' 
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SIB    THOMAS  MORE. 

And  which  is   generally  found   to  be  warmly 
and  comfortably  covered  with  that  cloak. 

MONTESINOS. 

The  fact  is  curious  in  the  history  of  trade, 
and  little  known,  that  the  practice  of  travelling 
about  the  country  to  solicit  orders  for  goods, 
began  among  the  Quakers,  as  an  incidental 
consequence  of  the  life  led  by  their  Errant- 
Preachers.  Indeed,  no  sooner  had  noncon- 
formity ceased  to  be  attended  with  any  kind  of 
danger  or  inconvenience  to  its  professors,  than 
certain  advantages  were  found  to  result  from  it. 
Its  members  retained  their  full  share  of  the 
general  benefits  of  that  general  society  from 
which  they  had  withdrawn,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  within  it  a  society  of  their  own  :  for  the 
exclusions  which  are  imposed  by  the  Test  Act, 
affected  only  an  individual  here  and  there,  and 
the  benefits  of  their  own  association  were  wholly 
to  themselves.  Thus,  in  all  their  dealings,  a 
preference  is  given  to  persons  of  their  own  sect ; 
whereas  the  great  body  of  their  countrymen, 
acting  upon  no  such  principle,  never  dream  of 
inquiring  into  the  tenets  of  those  with  whom 
they  deal  as  tradesmen,  or  whom  they  employ 
in  other  ways.  The  Dissenter,  when  he  travels 
about  the  country,  carries  with  him  in  his  pro- 
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fession  of  dissent  a  passport,  which  is  not  less 
useful  than  Freemasonry  is  said  to  be  to  an  Eng- 
lishman in  some  parts  of  the  continent.  More- 
over, they  keep  themselves,  as  a  body,  clear  of 
scandalous  or  troublesome  members,  ridding 
themselves  without  difficulty  of  any  who  prove 
to  be  such,  by  turning  them  out  upon  general 
society. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

In  this  respect  they  exercise  among  themselves 
the  sort  of  wholesome  polity  which  formed  a  part 
of  the  Saxon  law,  and  in  which  your  existing  in- 
stitutions are  most  defective. 

MONTESINOS. 

These  are  solid  advantages :  and,  within  their 
own  sphere,  they  enjoy  individually  a  greater 
degree  of  importance  than  would  fall  to  their 
share  if  they  belonged  to  a  wider  circle.  The 
various  offices  in  which  the  members  are  en- 
gaged relative  to  the  concerns  of  the  meeting, 
give  them  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  that  little 
public  of  which  they  form  a  part ;  and,  without 
any  such  reasons  to  render  him  respectable,  a 
man  may  figure  as  the  Diotrephes  of  a  Meeting, 
who  would  have  a  very  different  sense  of  his  own 
dignity  if  he  belonged  to  the  Church.  Much 
worldly  Wisdom,  too,  is  shown  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  these  bodies,  in  which 
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the  art  of  guiding  and  governing  men  with  their 
own  consent  has  been  brought  to  great  perfection. 
Activity  is  employed, . .  zeal  has  work  assigned 
for  it.  There  is  a  stir  of  business  amonof  them,. 

o 

a  perpetual  bustle  of  confederacy.  Societies 
and  Branch  Societies,  Associations,  Deputations, 
Committees,  District  Meetings,  Quarterly  and 
Annual  Meetings,  Preachers  from  a  distance, 
Speech ifications*,  Ladies'  Associations,  Ladies' 
Committees, . .  f  so  that  the  spirit  never  is  allowed 

*  There  may  be  too  much  of  these  good  things,  it  seems. 
A  writer  in  the  Evangelist  Magazine,  (May,  1826,  pp.  185-6,) 
who  says,  that  ninety-nine  out  of  an  hundred  '  attend  the  an- 
'  nual  meetings  of  the  Societies  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
4  legitimate  excitement,'  complains  that  '  unquestionably,  as 
'  a  matter  of  fact,  a  speech  of  half  an  hour,  or  three  quarters, 
'  is  a  great  affliction,  when  ten  or  twelve  such  addresses  are  to 
'  be  listened  to,'  and  recommends,  '  for  both  physical  and  moral 
'  causes,  that  no  public  religious  meeting  should  be  protracted 
'  beyond  the  limit  of  three  hours,  or  three  hours  and  a  half  at 
'  farthest.' 

t  The  Evangelical  Magazine  for  the  present  month  (July, 
1827)  contains,  on  its  covers,  (p.  24,)  an  excellent  advertise- 
ment, which  may  most  fitly  be  presented  to  the  reader  in  this 
place. 

4  A  Public  Relgious  Tea  and  Coffee  Party  will  take  place 
'  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  of  July,  1827,  at  the  Eyre  Tavern, 

•  near  Lisson  Grove,  Regent's  Park,  at  five  o'clock,  in  aid  of 
«  the  Funds,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee  of  the 

*  Aged  Pilgrim's  Friend  Society,  when  the  kind  attendance  of 
'  the  ministers  and  friends  thereto  is  most  respectfully  invited. 
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to  sink  or  slumber  for  want  of  excitement. 
Now,  too,  every  Sect,  and  every  Sub-Sect  has 
its  magazine,  with  portraits  (in  many  of  them) 
of  their  ministers  while  they  are  living,  memoirs 
of  them  after  their  death,  and  an  obituary  of  the 
lay  members,  in  the  manner  of  the  Flos  Sanc- 
torum. There  is  a  great  deal  in  all  this  that  is 
not  religion,  but  it  tends  to  promote  the  cause  of 
sectarianism.  Enthusiasm  has  '  ample  room  and 
verge  enough'  allowed  it.  Pride  finds  its  incense 
there,  and  Vanity  its  food. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  Romish  Church  provides  this  sort  of  oc- 
cupation and  amusement  for  the  laity,  in  frater- 
nities and  processions  and  festivals. 

MONTESINOS. 

These  attractions,  which  the  old  Dissenting 
Sects  hold  out  to  the  class  of  which  they  are 
almost  exclusively  composed,  Methodism  pro- 
vides for  the  lower  class ;  and  therefore  the  con- 
verts of  that  description  remain  in  its  ranks,  un- 
less they  become  reprobates ;  or,  if  they  change, 

'  The  Rev.  Mr.  Leach,  of  Robert-Street  Chapel,  will  preside. 

*  Tickets,  Two  Shillings  each,  of  Mr.  Green,  5,  Duke-Street, 

*  Manchester-Square;  Mr.  Carman,  114,  Newgate-Street,  and 
'  Mr.  Sparks,  2,  Southampton-Street,  Strand.     After  tea  select 
4  pieces  will  be  sung.     The  Room  will  Tea  six  hundred  per- 
'  sons.     Carriage-road  to  the  door.     No  collection  made.' 
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it  is  only  to  pass  from  one  of  its  denominations 
to  another.  For  Methodism  is  now  old  enough 
to  have  its  schisms  as  well  as  its  offsets. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Like  the  Monastic  Orders,  which  were  conti- 
nually subdividing  upon  some  quarrel  of  reform,. . 
for  the  restoration  of  old  observances,  or  the  in- 
troduction of  new ;  sometimes  for  things  as  nuga- 
cious  as  the  colour  of  a  habit,  or  the  shape  of 
a  cowl. 

MONTESINOS. 

The  cause  of  those  divisions  has  uniformly 
been  the  same.  All  the  orders  were  instituted 
by  persons  in  a  high  degree  of  enthusiasm,  who 
thought  they  never  could  impose  too  many  pri- 
vations and  discomforts  upon  themselves  and 
their  followers.  Their  successors  naturally  en- 
deavoured to  relax  the  rule  by  which  they  were 
bound,  and  accommodate  it  as  far  as  possible  to 
their  own  convenience  and  ease.  But  no  sooner 
had  they  succeeded  in  this,  than  some  reformer* 
arose  among  them,  and  revived  the  old  spirit 

*  The  Jesuits  are  the  only  order  in  which  this  struggle 
between  superstition  and  the  spirit  of  the  world  has  not  con- 
tinually b.een  going  on.  Among  them  it  has  never  appeared, 
because,  in  forming  their  constitution,  fanaticism  was  directed 
by  politic  heads,  as  it  has  ever  been  in  the  administration  of 
that  insidious  society. 
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with  more  or  less  success,  under  a  new  associa- 
tion. The  divisions  among  our  sectaries,  in  like 
manner,  originate,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  same* 
sort  of  temper  which  gave  birth  to  the  sect.  In 
the  other  bodies  it  seldom  goes  farther  than  to 
divide  a  meeting,  and  this  can  be  done  only  in 
places  where  the  sect  is  numerous  and  wealthy  ; 
but,  among  the  Methodists,  its  operation  has 
checked  the  growth  of  the  original  society,  and 
may  very  probably  prevent  its  farther  increase. 
One  division  was  caused  by  the  desire  of  wrest- 
ing the  government  from  the  hands  of  a  self- 
elected  body  of  preachers,  and  giving  to  lay 
members  a  part  in  it ;  failing  in  this  attempted 
change,  the  promoters  set  up  a  new  connexion ; 
but  its  progress  has  been  slow,  owing  partly  to 
the  early  death  of  the  leader  of  the  schism, 
partly  to  the  defection  of  the  ablest  man  among 
them,  (a  person  of  great  ability,)  who  went  over 

*  '  Even  in  doctrines  heretical,  there  will  be  super-heresies, 
'  and  Arians  not  only  divided  from  the  Church,  but  also  among 
'  themselves  :  for  heads  that  are  disposed  unto  schism,  and 
'  complexionally  propense  to  innovation,  are  naturally  dis- 
'  posed  for  a  community,  nor  will  be  ever  confined  unto  the 
'  order  or  economy  of  one  body,  and  therefore,  when  they 
'  separate  from  others,  they  knit  but  loosely  among  themselves; 
'  nor  contented  with  a  general  breach  or  dichotomy  with  their 
'  Church,  do  subdivide  and  mince  themselves  almost  into 
'  atoms.' — Religio  Medici. 
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to  the  old  society ;  but  principally  to  the  grounds 
of  the  separation,  because  they  related  merely  to 
the  management  of  the  body,  a  question  which 
might  raise  some  temporary  interest,  but  could 
not  support  any  continuous  feeling.     The  leader 
of  the  Ranters  started  in  a  more  popular  cause. 
Having  prevailed  upon  some  colliers,  in  his  own 
phrase,  '  fully  to  set  out  for  heaven,'  one  of  them 
promised  his  associates  a  whole  day's  praying  in 
the  open  air,  and  this  led  to  an  imitation  of  the 
American  Camp-Meetings.    The  Methodist  Con- 
ference pronounced  such  meetings  to  be  highly 
improper  in  England,  whatever  they  might  be  in 
America,   condemned  them  as  being  productive 
of  considerable  mischief,  and  disclaimed  all  con- 
nexion with  the  enthusiasts  who  directed  them. 
They  of  course  then  erected  their  own  standard, 
and  their  success  has  been  rapid  and  great :  they 
attract   the   greater  part  of  those  converts  who 
would  otherwise  join  the  old  society  :  and  as  Wes- 
ley himself  broke  loose  from  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  in  which  he  was  ordained,  in  like  man- 
ner others,  who  are  in  a  state  of  mind  similar 
to  that  in  which  he  began  his  memorable  career, 
rebel  against  the  restrictions  of  established  Me- 
thodism, and  join  the  more  enthusiastic   party. 
Another  branch  distinguishes  itself  by  the  singu- 
larity of  preaching  in  tents ;  another  by  employ- 
ing female  preachers. 
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SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Is  there  no  negligence  in  the  shepherds,  when 
so  many  sheep  are  to  be  found  astray  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

The  fault  is  less  imputable  there  than  to  the 
government,  which,  during  more  than  a  century 
from  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  may  be  said 
to  have  entirely  disregarded  the  state  of  re- 
ligion. No  provision  was  made  for  increasing 
the  means  of  religious  instruction  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  population,  nor  was  any  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  sort  of  increase  which  the  manu- 
facturing system  produces.  The  Church,  even 
when  preferment  was  bestowed  with  least  re- 
gard to  desert,  and  most  to  personal  or  poli- 
tical considerations,  has  never  been  without  its 
burning  and  shining  lights.  It  has  produced 
the  ablest  vindications  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion  against  those  worst  enemies  of  their 
fellow-kind  who  have  laboured  to  set  aside  the 
evidence  for  both, . .  and  of  its  own  primitive 
faith  against  its  Romish  opponents.  And  though 
we  still  sometimes  hear  of  such  promotions  as 
are  likened*  to  snow  in  summer  and  rain  in 
harvest  for  their  effect  upon  the  public  weal,  at 
no  time  has  the  church  of  England  been  better 

*  Proverbs  xxxi.  1. 
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supplied  with  dutiful  and  able  ministers  than  it 
is  now,  if,  indeed,  at  any  time  so  well. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Better  supplied  than  at  any  former  time  it 
may  be,  and  yet  be  supplied  but  ill.  State 
patronage  and  lay  patronage  must  always  insure 
in  some  degree  that  evil,  till  statesmen  have 
sufficient  integrity,  and  government  sufficient 
strength,  to  regard  desert  alone  in  the  disposal 
of  preferment;  and  till  it  be  generally  under- 
stood that  the  person  who  presents  himself  for 
ordination,  or  is  presented  for  a  benefice,  will 
certainly  be  rejected,  should  he  be  found  in- 
competent, in  the  first  case,  or  unworthy  in  the 
second.  '  Take  away  the  dross  from  the  silver, 
'  and  there  shall  come  forth  a  vessel  for  the  finer.' 
But  to  suppose  that  this  should  uniformly  and 
strictly  be  done,  would  be  supposing  a  greater 
improvement  in  the  common  feelings  and  prac- 
tice of  society  than  is  likely  soon  to  be  effected 
in  a  nation  where  so  many  causes  of  corruption 
are  at  work. 

MONTESINOS. 

And  yet  a  great  improvement  has  been 
effected  within  the  present  generation,  in  epis- 
copal superintendence,  in  the  disposal  of  the 
government  patronage,  and  in  the  discipline  of 
the  universities.  It  began  in  the  universities, 
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where  it  was  most  needed.  An  increase  of  the 
clergy,  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  the 
people,  is  still  wanting.  But  the  first  steps 
have  been  taken  towards  this  necessary  mea- 
sure ;  and  something  has  also  been  done  to- 
wards training  up  a  supply  of  clergy  for  those 
remoter  parts  of  the  country  where  the  cures 
are  miserably  poor,  and  the  peasantry  are  the 
only  inhabitants.  Such  cures  were  held  in  these 
northern  counties  by  unordained  persons  till 
about  the  middle  of  George  II. 's  reign,  when 
the  Bishops  came  to  a  resolution,  that  no  one 
should  officiate  who  was  not  in  orders.  But, 
because  there  would  have  been  some  injustice 
and  some  hardship  in  ejecting  the  existing  in- 
cumbents, they  were  admitted  to  deacons'  orders 
without  undergoing  any  examination.  The  per- 
son who  was  then  Reader,  as  it  was  called,  at 
yonder  Chapel,  in  the  Vale  of  Newlands,  and 
who  received  this  kind  of  ordination,  exercised 
the  various  trades  of  Tailor,  Clogger,  and  But- 
ter-print maker. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Such  places  were  better  supplied  methinks, 
when  the  Convents  sent  forth  itinerant  preachers 
through  the  country. 

MONTESINOS. 

Poor,   and    retired   cures,   however,   are    not 
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better  supplied  with  resident  ministers  in  Ro- 
mish countries  at  this  time.  In  Scotland  young 
clergymen  are  stationed  upon  such  cures,  with 
the  title  of  Missionaries,  and  promoted  to  bene- 
fices elsewhere  after  some  years  of  probationary 
service.  This  arrangement  is  found,  I  believe 
to  answer  well  in  practice  :  perhaps  it  might  not 
be  equally  practicable  in  England,  where  a 
smaller  proportion  of  ecclesiastics  is  now  drawn 
from  humble  life, .  .  which  in  former  times  sup- 
plied the  far  greater  part  of  the  active, . .  or,  in 
the  phraseology  of  the  present  day,  the  operative 
clergy. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Some  of  the  highest  preferment  in  the  Church 
was  always  bestowed  upon  persons  of  high  birth, 
under  the  old  system,  though  they  had  little  other 
pretensions  to  it  than  what  their  parentage  gave 
them.  There  were  also  not  a  few  who  belonged 
to  what  may  be  called  the  Church  dormant ;  for 
these  the  Monastic  establishments  provided  con- 
venient dormitories  and  ample  endowments. 
Persons  of  the  former  class  have  still  the  means 
of  securing  their  full  share  in  the  distribution 
of  state  patronage,  which,  however,  cannot  now 
be  bestowed  without  some  regard  to  appearances, 
and  some  deference  to  public  opinion.  Persons 
of  the  latter  description  are  thrust  into  the 

VOL.  i.  2  B 
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Church  by  lay  patronage ;  more  excusably, 
perhaps,  when  a  fair  allowance  is  made  for 
natural  feelings  and  family  claims,  but  more  in- 
juriously to  the  commonweal ;  because  such  ap- 
pointments are  not  within  the  scope  of  general 
observation,  and  therefore  the  same  regard  to 
qualifications  and  character  is  not  exacted. 
Neither  the  Church  nor  State  have  been  better 
served  since  this  class  of  men,  which  was  formerly 
disposed  of  in  comfortable  abbeys,  has  been  pro- 
vided for  in  the  ranks  of  diplomacy,  and  in 
public  offices,  or  as  parish  priests.  You  tell  me) 
however,  that  in  the  Church  some  check  has 
been  placed  upon  the  admission  of  those  whose 
idle  habits,  or  narrow  capacities,  disqualify  them 
for  even  the  ordinary  business  of  their  profession. 
So  far  as  this  restraint  may  exist,  even  if  it  pro- 
ceed only  from  a  politic  perception,  that,  assailed 
as  the  Church  Establishment  now  is  on  all  sides, 
its  preservation  must  mainly  depend  upon  the 
worth  and  efficiency  of  its  members,  it  tends  to 
produce  a  better  principle  in  this  important 
matter,  and  a  better  practice,  than  has  heretd- 
fore  been  manifested ;  and  this  may  be  regarded 
as  a  symptom  of  the  best  kind  of  improvement, 
that  which  takes  place  in  public  opinion,  I 
should  have  supposed  that  it  would  have  been 
more  difficult  to  bring  about  this  improvement, 
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than  to  find  ministers  who  would  be  contented 
to  serve  the  church  in  its  humblest  and  poorest 
stations.  In  a  country  which  sends  forth  its 
missionaries  to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  which 
is  actually  overflowing  with  enthusiasm,  if  the 
Established  Church  feel  a  want  of  unambitious, 
unworldly,  devout,  and  devoted  men,  to  engage 
in  its  most  forlorn  service,  or  perform  its  most 
laborious  and  painful  duties,  it  cannot  surely  be 
because  such  persons  are  not  to  be  found.  The 
land  abounds  with  them ;  the  very  zeal  which 
overruns  it  like  a  noxious  weed  might  be  ren- 
dered wholesome  by  proper  culture,  and  bring 
forth  good  fruit.  There  must  be  some  defect  in 
ecclesiastical  polity  where  such  a  want  is  felt. 

MONTESINOS. 

There  is  that  defect :  no  channel  has  been 
opened  for  enthusiasm,  .  .  using  the  word  in 
that  better  sense  which  it  may  sometimes  bear. 
The  useful  ends  to  which  lay  zeal  might  be 
directed  were  not  perceived  in  the  first  age  of 
our  Reformation;  and  indeed,  if  the  same  kind 
of  zeal  had  then  existed,  and  in  the  same  de- 
gree, there  were  no  such  opportunities  for  em- 
ploying it,  as  the  changes,  I  had  almost  said  the 
revolutions,  of  society,  have  produced.  There- 
fore, no  want  of  foresight  can  be  imputed  to 
the  founders  of  the  English  Church ;  neither  are 

2  B  2 
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their  successors  deserving  of  censure  on  this 
score,  so  long  as  those  great  struggles  continued 
which  agitated  the  nation  for  half  a  century 
after  its  convulsions  had  ceased.  But  we  may 
indeed  look  back  upon  a  whole  hundred  years 
subsequent  to  that  time,  during  which  not  one 
of  the  sure  and  certain  developements  produced 
by  progressive  civilization  seems  to  have  been 
anticipated  by  statesmen,  no  measure  which  in- 
dicates prospective  policy  was  taken;  nor  was 
the  slightest  attempt  made  toward  supplying 
the  defects  and  remedying  the  evils  that  exist 
in  our  social  order,  defects  and  evils  which,  in 
every  generation,  became  more  apparent  and 
more  dangerous.  Thus  while  the  husbandman 

O 

slept,  the  enemy  improved  the  opportunity  and 
sowed  his  tares ;  and  the  weeds  of  the  soil  blos- 
somed and  shed  their  seed. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

'  I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  by 
'  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  understanding ; 

1  And  lo,  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns, 
c  and  nettles  had  covered  the  face  thereof,  and 
1  the  stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  down.' 

MONTESINOS. 

Solomon  may  seem  indeed  in  that  picture  to 
have  emblemed  the  state  of  our  Church  Esta- 
blishment during  the  eighteenth  century. 
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SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  thorns  and  the  nettles,  Montesinos,  are 
still  there,  flourishing  in  their  strength ;  the 
fence  which  has  been  broken  down  •  is  not  re- 
paired ;  and  there  are  still,  methinks,  among 
the  husbandmen  some  whose  desire  is  '  yet  a 
'  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of 
1  the  hands  to  sleep  ! ' 

MONTESINOS. 

Something  of  this  must  always  be  expected, 
and  allowed  for.  Both  in  public  and  in  private 
life  there  will  ever  be  those  who,  for  moral 
cowardice,  seek  to  put  off  the  evil  which  they 
are  afraid  to  face,  satisfied  if  the  act  of  exertion, 
or  the  day  of  reckoning  can  be  deferred  till 
their  time  is  over,  and  reckless  of  what  may 
happen  afterwards.  But  this  grievous  sin  of 
omission,  in  its  worst  degree,  when  it  arises 
from  mere,  unqualified,  self-acknowledged  self- 
ishness, is  more  likely  to  occur  in  domestic 
than  in  national  affairs.  Some  excuse  may  be 
found  for  prelates  and  statesmen  in  that  love  of 
ease,  or,  to  convey  a  more  favourable,  and  per- 
haps a  more  accurate  meaning,  that  desire  of 
tranquillity,  which  age  brings  with  it  in  the 
course  of  nature.  Nor  ought  we  hastily  to 
condemn  them  for  preferring  that  expectant 
system  which  is  generally  pursued  by  the  phy-r 
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sicians  on  the  continent,  and  leaving  political 
diseases,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  to  work 
out  their  own  cure,  or  to  exhaust  themselves, 
instead  of  interfering  with  strong  prescriptions, 
which  might  possibly  prove  hurtful  rather  than 
remedial.  I  offer  this  apology  for  them  under  a 
consciousness  that,  had  I  been  placed  in  their 
station,  I  should  have  stood  in  need  of  such  an 
excuse  myself.  That  danger  itself  is  the  best 
remedy  for  danger,  is  a  maxim  which  has  been 
entered  among  the  Jacula*  Prudentium:  but  I 
can  well  understand,  and,  were  I  in  their  place, 
might  probably  partake  the  feeling  of  those  in 
authority,  who,  in  the  clear  foresight  of  impend- 
ing evils,  wrapt  themselves  for  consolation  in  the 
thought,  that,  l  let  the  world  go  how  it  will, 
*  we  shall  have  our  length  and  our  breadth  at 
'  last.' 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Then  are  you  bound  with  deeper  gratitude  to 
thank  Providence  that  it  has  not  called  you  to 
a  state  of  life  in  which  a  heavy  responsibility  is 
incurred  by  timidity  and  indecision  !  Interfer- 
ence may  often  be  dangerous,  but  it  is  certain 
also  that  neglect,  not  unfrequently,  is  fatal. 

*  Collected  by  George  Herbert,  andj  printed  with  his 
Remains. 
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They  whose  aim, . .  and  it  is  the  wise  and  proper 
aim  of  statesmen  in  well  ordered  communities, . . 
is  to  keep  things  as  they  are,  should  bear  in 
mind,  that  such  conservation  can  only  be 
effected  by  constant  vigilance  and  care ; . .  that 
human  affairs  never  remain  stationary,  but  are 
always  taking  their  course. 

MONTESINOS. 

Must  we  say  with  Shakspeare, 

whose  course  will  on, 

The  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten  thousand  curbs 
Of  more  strong  link  asunder,  than  can  ever 
Appear  in  our  impediment ! 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Men  are  but  all  too  prone  to  find  in  that  re- 
flection an  excuse  to  themselves  for  their  own 
ineptitude  or  inertness.  The  truth  is  indubi- 
table when  applied  to  human  affairs  upon  the 
great  scale,  as  directed  by  omnipotent  and 
omniscient  Providence ;  for  upon  that  scale  they 
are  no  more  within  the  scope  of  human  control 
than  are  the  motions  of  the  planets  or  the 
spheres.  But  this  awful,  though  consolatory 
contemplation,  is  for  faith  and  hope :  they  who 
gird  themselves  for  the  business  of  the  world, 
should  go  to  it  with  a  sense  of  the  utility,  the 
importance,  the  necessity,  and  the  duty  of  their 
exertions. 
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MONTESINOS. 

Our  present  evils  arise  more  from  the  excess 
of  that  confidence  in  green  heads,  than  from 
the  want  of  it  in  grey  ones.  Yet,  on  the  whole, 
the  too  much  and  the  too  little,  .  .  foresight  and 
improvidence,  caution  and  hope,  wariness  and 
enterprize,  .  .  yea,  even  superstition  and  impiety, 
serve  in  their  results  to  balance  each  other. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Has  then  the  balance  been  adjusted  in  those 
results  which  the  recklessness  of  the  State,  and 
the  supineness  of  the  Church,  during  the  last 
century,  produced,  or  rather  suffered  to  be  pro- 
duced, upon  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of 
this  people  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

I  mean  to  say  that  Providence  has  taken  more 
care  of  an  ungrateful  nation,  than  that  nation 
has  taken  for  itself;  and  that  a  due  sense  of  this 
awful  truth  ought  to  have  the  effect  of  keeping 
us  watchful,  not  of  lulling  us  into  supine  secu- 
rity. Seeing  through  what  perils  we  have  past, 
and  in  what  position  we  now  are,  our  rulers, 
methinks,  should  feel  like  a  countryman,  who, 
having  fallen  asleep  in  his  cart,  finds  himself 
when  he  awakes  upon  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
towards  which  the  wheels  are  approaching. 
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SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Two  manifestations  of  the  course  of  Provi- 
dence have  often  been  pointed  out  as  the  most 
distinct  and  prominent  which  have  yet  occurred 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  The  coming 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  is  one,  at  that  precise 
time  when  the-world,  in  its  moral  and  political 
circumstances,  was  best  fitted  for  the  reception 
and  diffusion  of  the  Gospel ;  the  other,  far  in- 
deed inferior  in  moment  to  that  paramount 
event,  but  inferior  to  it  alone,  is  the  discovery 
of  printing,  just  when  the  Gospel  itself  was  to 
be  raised  as  it  were  from  the  dead.  Looking 
at  the  present  crisis  of  the  world,  have  you  not 
perceived  that  in  like  manner  certain  mighty 
agencies,  hitherto  unknown  or  unapplied,  have 
been  now  first  brought  into  action,  when  the 
necessity  for  their  development  becomes  ap- 
parent ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Such  a  train  of  reflections,  and  the  belief  which 
it  confirms,  could  alone  prevent  me  from  regard- 
ing as  sure  forebodings  the  mournful  thoughts 
that  a  clear  perception  of  the  present  evils  of 
society,  and  of  those  which  are  pressing  upon  it 
in  dreadful  sequence,  too  frequently,  and  too 
naturally,  call  forth.  We  were  led  to  observe, 
in  discoursing  upon  the  changes  which  the  Art 
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of  War  has  undergone,  that,  though  the  appli- 
cation of  gunpowder  to  that  art  was  foreseen  and 
expected  by  Roger  Bacon,  it  was  not  brought 
into  full  employ,  even  after  its  composition  and 
its  uses  were  generally  known,  till  the  time  had 
come  when  its  introduction  tended  to  diminish 
rather  than  to  aggravate  the  horrors  of  a  state  of 
warfare.     This  observation  alone,  were  there  no 
other  ground  for  such  a  tenet,  might  lead  us  to 
infer,  that  the  power  of  steam  has  not  been  called 
into   action,   and   placed  under  human  control, 
till  society  had  reached  that  stage  in  its  progress 
wherein  more  good  than  evil  would  result  from 
the  discovery.     It  is  worthy  of  especial  remark, 
and  more  especial  gratitude,  that  if  steam  ships 
had  been  rendered  manageable  only  ten  years 
earlier,  . .  nay,    even   a   less   time, .  .  our   deadly 
struggle  with  Buonaparte  must  have  been  de- 
cided   upon   our   own   soil;    and    in   that   case 
London  might  easily  have  shared  the  same  fate 
as  Moscow,  though  the  invaders  would  assuredly 
have  suffered  as  dreadful  a  catastrophe  in  this 
island  from  the  arm  of  man,  as  was  inflicted  upon 
them  in  their  flight  from  Russia  by  the  minister- 
ing elements.      Obvious  as  the   application  of 
steam  to  such  a  purpose  may  seem  to  have  been, 
and  common  as  it  already  has  become  in  these 
few  intervening  years,  the  discovery  was  with- 
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held  till  it  could  no  longer  be  made  instrumental 
to  so  great  an  evil ;  no  sooner  had  that  danger 
been  averted  than  it  came  into  use,  rendering  the 
great  rivers  of  South  America  accessible  to  com- 
merce and  civilization  just  as  the  political  revo- 
lution is  effected  there,  which, . .  whatever  may 
be  its  other  consequences, . .  has  opened  those 
countries  to  the  improvements  which  thus,  and 
only  thus,  can  be  brought  about.  When  I  look 
to  moral  agencies,  equally  influential,  but  in  a 
wider  and  more  important  sphere,  I  recognize  and 
admire  the  same  merciful  adaptation  of  means  to 
their  intended  effect.  In  the  social,  as  in  the 
human  system,  new  powers  are  called  into  action 
as  they  are  needed, . .  new  functions  develope 
themselves  according  to  its  growth.  Schemes 
for  general  education  are  extensively  promoted, 
and  means  for  facilitating  it,  beyond  all  former 
example,  have  been  devised  in  this  age,  when 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  labouring  classes  ren- 
ders education,  as  a  corrective  and  conservative, 
not  merely  desirable  for  the  well-being  of  society, 
but  absolutely  needful  for  the  existence  of  our 
institutions  and  of  social  order  itself,  which  other- 
wise would,  ere  long,  inevitably  be  destroyed. 
Thus,  too,  when  Popery  is  spreading  itself  over 
the  face  of  the  land,  for  so  its  advocates  and  pro- 
pagandists boastingly  proclaim;  when,  in  their 
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own  words*,  it  is  '  taking  its  hereditary  attitude,' 
which  is,  being  interpreted,  advancing  its  old 
claims,  and  struggling  to  recover  its  old  ascen- 
dency and  dominion ;  a  zeal  for  the  Scriptures, 
such  as  no  former  times  have  witnessed,  hath 
arisen ;  and  the  same  feeling,  by  which  our 
fathers  were  delivered  from  the  tyranny  and  more 
intolerable  impostures  of  the  Romish  Church,  is 
manifesting  itself  anew  to  uphold  the  religious 
freedom  which  we  have  inherited,  and  to  extend 
the  privileges  and  the  blessings  of  that  freedom 
unto  the  people  who  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death.  In  one  of  our  first  conversa- 
tions t,  Sir  Thomas,  you  gave  that  zeal  the  name 
of  bibliolatry ;  I  admit  that  to  such  an  excess  it 
may  in  some  instances  have  been  carried :  I 
admit  that  weakness,  rashness,  enthusiasm,  fa- 
naticism, have  been  brought  by  it  into  action 
and  into  full  display :  that  Zanies  and  Pharisees 

*  I  take  them  from  a  Stonyhurst  publication,  entitled  '  Pro- 
testantism calmly  considered,'  as  quoted  in  a  newspaper.  The 
Jesuits  of  that  establishment  there  tell  us,  that  their  religion 
'  is  again  spreading  itself  over  the  face  of  the  land  ;  it  has  been 
'  kept  down  by  a  series  of  intolerant  laws,  and  almost  extin- 
4  guished  by  the  bloody  persecutions  of  Protestant  kings  ;  but 
'  it  is  again  taking  its  hereditary  attitude,  supported  by  Him 
*  who  promised  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against 
'it.' 

t  Vol.  i.  p.  39, 
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have  played  their  part  in  the  exhibition,  and  that 
Simplicity  and  Truth  may  have  been  seen  there 
arm-in-arm  with  Hypocrisy  and  Craft.  But  in 
all  great  movements  there  has  ever  been  this 
mixture  of  men  and  motives ;  and  with  all  draw 
backs  for  this,  all  allowances  for  misdirected  and 
wasted  exertions,  certain  it  is  that  there  has  been 
a  great  and  good  object  in  view,  and  that  a 
mighty  and  a  holy  work  is  in  progress. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  Church  of  England,  Montesinos,  has  yet 
to  learn  one  lesson  from  its  enemies, . .  how  to 
marshal  and  direct  that  enthusiasm,  which  no 
system,  however  wise  or  however  despotic,  can 
suppress,  and  which,  if  it  be  not  enlisted  in  its 
service,  is  sure  to  be  actively  engaged  against  it. 

MONTESINOS. 

The  art  of  directing  enthusiasm  into  channels 
where  it  may  either  be  usefully  employed,  or 
spend  itself  harmlessly,  is  the  most  difficult 
which  the  Machiavellists  of  Papal  Rome  have 
ever  been  called  upon  to  practise. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Yet  they  succeeded  in  it. 

MONTESINOS. 

Only  to  a  certain  extent :  for  what  is  the  his- 
tory of  all  the  heresies  in  the  Romish  Church, 
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the  schisms  that  have  shaken,  and  the  opinions 
which  at  this  day,  notwithstanding  its  vainly 
boasted  unity,  divide  it,  but  the  register  of  their 
failures?  And  when  they  succeeded,  methinks 
the  sincere  Romanist,  who  has  not  proscribed  to 
himself  all  use  of  reason,  must  wish  in  his  secret 
heart  that  the  Romish  Church  had  rather  dis- 
pensed with  the  temporary  service,  however 
great,  of  knaves,  and  fools,  and  madmen,  than 
have  taken  to  itself  the  load  of  infamy  which 
has  thus  been  brought  upon  it.  Mad  as  James 
Nailor  was,  and  blasphemous  as  was  the  cha- 
racter of  his  madness,  I  cannot  read  of  his 
punishment  without  feeling  something  like  the 
shame  and  sorrow  we  partake  in  a  national 
disgrace.  Yet  how  much  better  is  it,  even  for 
the  national  credit,  (all  consequences  apart,)  that 
this  poor  fanatic  should  have  suffered  the  sen- 
tence which  makes  him  an  object  of  compassion 
whenever  his  name  is  remembered,  (even  to  those 
by  whom  his  most  edifying  repentance  is  un- 
known,) than  that  he  should  have  been,  as  others 
under  a  like  delusion  were,  exhibited  with  the 
stigmata, . .  that  advantage  should  have  been  taken 
of  his  insanity  to  render  him  the  accomplice  or 
the  victim  of  an  impious  conspiracy, . .  and  that 
after  his  death  he  should  have  been  canonized 
for  a  new  object  of  idolatrous  worship  ! 
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SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

But,  without  passing  the  bounds  of  strictest 
probity  and  prudence,  do  you  not  think  that 
the  rulers  of  the  Church  might  have  sanctioned 
Wesley  and  Whitefield  in  their  extraordinary 
ministry,  and  that  the  Methodists  might  thus 
have  been  retained  within  the  pale  of  the  Esta- 
blishment ? 

MONTESINOS. 

No  fear  of  misrepresentation,  or  of  obloquy, 
shall  ever  deter  me  from  declaring  my  belief 
that  Wesley  and  Whitefield  were  chosen  instru- 
ments of  Providence,  for  giving  a  great  impulse 
to  religious  feeling  when  it  was  needed  most. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  the  Bishops  could  con- 
scientiously, or  prudently,  have  sanctioned  their 
proceedings  at  any  stage  of  their  career, .  .  cer- 
tainly not  at  first,  when  they  gave  way  to  and 
encouraged  extravagances,  which  Wesley,  after 
age  and  experience  had  sobered  him,  heartily 
condemned.  A  re-union  with  the  Methodists 
since  his  death  may  seem  to  have  been  much 
more  practicable  than  a  comprehension  of  the 
Dissenters  ever  was ;  but  there  is  a  remark  of 
Lord  Stafford's  to  be  borne  in  mind,  who  warns 
us,  '  how  advised  We  ought  to  be  of  any  in- 
'  novation,  considering  that  inconveniences  are 
'  rather  found  by  experience,  than  foreseen  by 
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'  judgement.'  Yet,  bearing  the  warning  of  this 
great  statesman  in  mind,  I  am  nevertheless  of 
opinion,  that  it  is  possible  at  this  time,  not 
indeed  to  bring  the  Methodists  back  to  the  Es- 
tablishment from  which  they  have  erred  and 
strayed^  but  to  employ  methodism  in  aid  of  the 
Establishment,  and  embody  as  Church-Metho- 
dists those  who  would  otherwise  be  drawn  in 
to  join  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  squadrons 
of  dissent. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

In  this  way,  if  I  apprehend  your  meaning, 
they  might  be  to  the  Church  of  England  what 
its  various  fraternities  are  to  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

MONTESINOS. 

The  good  that  is  connected  with  those  frater- 
nities might  be  attained,  free  from  the  super- 
stitious and  idolatrous  practices  upon  which  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  founded.  There  would 
be  that  segregation  from  the  community  into 
particular  societies  which  gratifies  at  once  the 
social  and  the  selfish  feeling,  and  which  is 
one  of  the  strong  attractions  that  Sectarianism 
holds  out.  There  would  be  that  employment 
afforded  for  which  certain  dispositions  are  con- 
tinually craving,  .  .  that  sympathy  for  devotional 
tempers  which  it  is  so  dangerous  to  inflame, 
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and  yet  so  injurious  to  extinguish.  But,  what 
is  more  pertinent  to  our  immediate  topic,  volun- 
teers would  thus  be  found  to  take  upon  them- 
selves some  of  those  duties  which,  in  large 
towns  and  thickly-peopled  districts,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  parochial  clergy  to  perform. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Could  the  difficulty  which  you  have  noticed, 
of  providing  fit  ministers  for  poor  and  lonely 
places,  be  thus  removed  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

That  object  can  be  effected  no  otherwise  than 
by  raising  the  income  of  the  poorest  benefice 
till  it  is  sufficient  to  render  the  incumbent  re- 
spectable, as  to  worldly  circumstances,  in  the 
eyes  of  his  parishioners. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Is  it  likely  that  such  a  description  of  Metho- 
dists could  be  raised ;  and,  if  raised,  is  it  pro- 
bable that  they  could  be  kept  together,  and 
restrained  from  extravagances  such  as  those  into 
which  you  have  trrly  observed  both  Whitefield 
and  the  Wesleys  fell  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

There  are  at  this  time  men  willing  to  make 
the  attempt,  and  qualified  for  what  they  would 
undertake.  They  propose,  not  to  take  upon 
themselves  any  of  the  ministerial  functions,  not 

VOL.  i.  2  c 
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to  consider  their  body  as  an  independent   sect, 
nor  their  preachers  as   independent   ministers ; 
but  to  act  simply  as  a  religious  society,  united 
in  dutiful  obedience  to  the  Establishment,  pro- 
fessing its  tenets,  and  endeavouring  to  promote, 
by   precept  and   example,   the   knowledge    and 
practice  of  true  Christian  piety.     To  secure  the 
continuance   of   that   union   with    the   National 
Church,  which  is  the  principle  of  their  associa- 
tion, they  agree   to  insert  a  provision  in  the  title 
deeds  of  every  Chapel,  that  if  the  sacrament 
should  ever  be  administered  there,  or  the  Chapel 
opened   for   worship   in  canonical   hours,  when 
there  is  service  in  the  parish  Church,  the  Chapel 
should   thereby  be   escheated,   and  become   the 
property  of  the  Crown.     Thus,  they  say,  they 
should   act   in   conformity   with   the    principles 
which   Wesley   professed   first    and  last;    thus 
should  they  obey  the  counsels  which   Wesley 
gave  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  when,  repeat- 
ing his  declaration,  that  he  lived  and  died   a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  added, 
1  that  none,  who  regarded  his  judgment  or  advice, 
'  would  ever  separate  from  it ;  and  thus,  should 
*  they  fulfil    his   prediction,  that  whenever   his 
1  followers    should   divide    into    Dissenting-Me- 
1  thodists    and    Church-Methodists,   the    latter 
'  would  carry  on  his  primitive  design  with  more 
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'  success  than  ever ;  the  former,'  he  said, '  would 
'  dwindle  into  a  dry,  dull,  separate  sect.'  There 
is,  therefore,  good  reason  to  suppose  that  a  body 
of  Church-Methodists  might  be  raised,  and  that, 
if  raised,  they  might  be  kept  together.  Whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  guard  effectually  against 
those  extravagances,  into  which  weak  minds  and 
strong  feelings  are  easily  hurried,  is  a  question 
to  be  more  doubtfully  answered.  Love-feasts, 
which  give  occasion  for  scandal,  and  watch- 
nights,  which  afford  opportunity  for  what  is 
scandalous,  would,  the  first  probably,  the  last 
certainly,  be  disused ;  and  so  must  the  abo- 
minable practice  of  mutual  examination  and  con- 
fession in  the  band-meetings. 

SIR  THOMAS    MORE. 

What  do  they  ask  from  the  National  Church 
in  furtherance  of  their  design  ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Countenance  from  its  dignitaries ;  and  to  have 
their  services  accepted  by  the  parochial  clergy, 
as  they  are  offered,  in  good  will. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Will  they  obtain  this? 

MONTESINOS. 

There  are  many  obstacles,  and  of  a  kind  which 
are  not  easily  removed ;  strong  prejudices  in 
some,  amounting  to  a  settled  dislike ;  timidity  in 

C  2 
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others,  who  would  be  willing  to  see  the  attempt 
made,  and  glad  that  it  should  succeed,  but  who 
shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  affording  it  any 
direct  encouragement.  Many  will  be  of  opinion 
that  nothing,  with  the  name  and  semblance  of 
Methodism,  can  be  propagated,  without  leading 
to  some  such  follies  and  excesses  as  have  gene- 
rally accompanied  it.  Many,  again,  may  appre- 
hend, that  more  formalism  than  faith  would  be 
produced,  a  pharisaic  demeanour*,  and  an  un- 
charitable spirit,  rather  than  a  Christian  temper. 
And  many,  who  have  not  these  fears,  may  be 
withheld  from  giving  any  approbation  to  such  an 
attempt,  by  their  persuasion  that  our  Church  has 
provided  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  instruction, 
the  exercise,  and  the  consolation  of  its  members; 
and  therefore  they  are  contented,  according  to  the 
old  monk's  rule,  sinere  res  vadere  sicut  evadunt. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

There  may,  indeed,  seem  reason  for  appre- 
hending that  the  new  wheat  which  the  husband- 
men, whom  you  are  for  admitting  into  the  field, 
would  sow,  would  be  in  the  proportion  of  a  few 
grains  to  a  handful  of  tares;  at  any  rate,  the 

*  '  For  aught  I  see,'  says  South,  '  though  the  Mosaical  part 
of  Judaism  be  abolished  among  Christians,  the  Pharisaical 
part  of  it  never  will. — Vol.  i.  p.  65. 
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field  would  stand  in  need  of  constant  and  careful 
weeding !  But  they  who  suppose  that  the  eccle- 
siastical Establishment,  in  its  present  state,  is 
competent  to  the  duties  expected  from  it,  must 
have  overlooked  the  great  increase  of  population, 
for  which  no  provision  has  been  made,  and  the 
fearful  changes  of  society,  which,  even  more 
than  that  increase,  render  the  corrective  and  con- 
servative powers  of  religion  above  all  things 
necessary.  For  that,  and  that  alone,  can  pre- 
serve the  social  body  from  putrescence  and  dis- 
solution. 
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